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PREFACE TO THE SECj®. EDITION OF THE RAWAL- 
PIN^gAZ^nEER. 


Tho first edition of thcy9&KcUeer.o{ tbo Rtiwalpindi district was 
published in 1884. This 'waslxitSeiscd by me at the conclusioti of 
settlement operations! and submitted to Qovornraont with my final 
report of tho resettlement of tho Biiwalpindi district in April 1887. 
It was published with that report, and formed the first six chapters of it. 
But it was not then published in a separate Gazetteer form, and last 
year I was requested to revise it once more. This I have now done, 
and I have endeavoured to bring the letterpress as well as tho state- 
ments up to date. This was a task of considerable labor, rendered more 
difficult by tho fact that I have not served in tho district myself since 
1887. I must tender my thanks to tho present Deputy Commissioner 
of Rawalpindi, Mr. % B. Beckett, and to other gentlemen who 
very kindly assisted iJio with notes for particular sections. 


JoiiT 1895. 


FRED. A. ROBERTSON. 
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CHAPTER I. 


SECTION A.— GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

Tlie Hdwalpindi district is the most northern of the 
six districts which form the Rawalpindi Division^ and is situated 
between 33° 3' and 34° 4' parallels of north latitude^ and in 
east longitude 71° 46' and 73° 41'. Its extreme length from 
Bhodian on the north to Kara! on the south is 50 milesj its 
extreme breadth from Salgraon on the east to Khushdlgarh 
on the west is 100 miles. Its total area as given by the Survey 
Department is 4|861 square miles, and the district stands 
seventh in point of size in the whole Province, the only dis- 
tricts including a larger area being — Hissar, E4ngra, Mooltan, 
Jhang, Montgomery and Dera Ismail Khan. ^ 

It is bounded on the north by the Hazara district, 
on the east by the river Jhelum, which divides it from Ohib- 
bal and Punch in Kashmir territory, on the south by the 
Jhelum district, and on the west iy the river Indus, which 
separates it from the Peshawar and Kohat districts. It thus 
forms a part of the table lands lying between the rivers 
Jhelum and Indus and the outer Himalaya and the Salt Range. 

According to the last Administration Report, 1893-94, 
the Rawalpindi district stands seventh in order of total area, 
and seventh in order of population in the Proviuce, and third 
in order of cultivated area. It contains 4*62 per cent, of the 
total area, 5*16 percent, of the cultivated area, and 4*36 per 
cent, of the population of the British territories of the Punjab. 

It is dividend into seven tahsils, the names with latitude, 
longitude and approximate height above sea-level and the 
head-quarters of which are as follow : — 


Town. 

/ 

North 

latitude. 

East 

longitude. 

Feet above 
Bca-lovel. 

Bdwalpiodi 



33® 37' 

73® C' 

1,707 

ALtock 



33® C3' 

72® 18' 

1,200* 

Kabatu 



33® 37' 

73* 20' 

2.000* 

Alurroo 



33® 35' 

- 73® 27' 

7,517 

Pindigbob 

... • 


33® 14' 

72® 18' 

1,000 

Gojar Kban 

»•« 


33'' 16' 

73® 22' 

• 1,700* 

Fatohjang 

... *.* 

... ... 

33-' 35' 

72® 42' 

1,700* 


Chapter li A. 

General Descrip- 
tion. 

Position. 


DonndarioB. 


Area BtatiaticB. 


TabsH diviBioiis. 


^Approximate. 
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2 CHAP I.-GENEEAL DESOBIPTION. 

Chapter Ii A. Of theao Murre© ia a motintam tahsil in the north-east j 
TtT • Kahuta, part mountain and part plain, immediately south of 
Genex^^Sesenp* district, Gujnr Eban adjoins Kahuta 

o’-it-fi and lies on the south-east; Bfiwalpindi lies immediately north 

ofGujarKhan and west o£ Murree and Kahuta and is there- 
fore north-central; Fatehjang, adjoining Rawalpindi and 
Gujar Ehan, is south-central ; Attook lies in the north-west 
ana Pindigheh in the south-west. 

District head- Rawalpindi, a town of considerable size having 78,795 
qoartew, inhabitants, and with a large civil station and the largest can- 

tonment in the Punjab, is the head-quarters of the district, 
as it is also of the Civil Division aud the Judicial Division. 
It is also an important station on the North-Western Railway. 

The district is singularly destitute of large towns. Except 
Rawalpindi, there is no town in the district with more than 
10,000 inhabitants; Findigheb with 8,462 and Hazro with 
7,580, being the two next in size. The district oontains 4 
per cent, of the urban population of the British Punjab, ns 
against 4*26 per cent, of the total population. 

^Phyeicalconfigura- Tho different portions of the district vary great Jy 
from each other. This may bo very easily realized when we 
remark that the highest point in the district is at Marri 
(Jlurrce) over 7,600 feet above sea-lovel, and the lowest 
point on tho Indus at Makhad only 700 feet above sea-lovcl. 
This district possesses extraordinary varieties of climates 
sconojy, produce and general characteristics. 

Speaking very roughly tho greater part of the district 
may bo described as a rough rolling plain, extending from tho 
foot of the outer Himalayas towards the Salt Range, but tho 
use of tho word plain is almost ridiculous in regard to any 
part of the district. In addition to the fact that numerous 
bill spurs such as the Xbairimdr, tho Chitta Paltur, tho 
Khairi-Murat, and the Narrar hills destroy its continuity, even 
when not broken up by regular hills, it is cut up in all diroe- 
tions by ravines and nullahs. These form a very charactorietic 
feature in many parts of the district. They seem to extend 
in endless ramification for miles aud miles, and are known 
as Kas, Khuder or Khudera. Tho sides of- those are often 
formed of loose earth or soft clay and mud, and yot they 
appear to undergo little or no change from year to year. 
They are evidently the result of tho action of mountain tor- 
rents in times past, aud arc most curious and interesting, but 
they interforo very much with tho mating of roads and 
facility of communication. 

ayifem. Tlio Murroo and Kahuta hills and tho Mfirgalla range 

The Mow® and aro the outskirts of tlio Himalaya, and it is at tho foot of 
Kthota liilli. theso hills and tho openings of their valleys, as in the Kallar 
portion of Kahuta, iu Gujar Khan and in Rawalpindi iahsfls, 
that tho best unirrigalcd lands aro generally to bo found, 
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audj with the exception of the Chach plain iu the north-west of Chapter I» A. 
Attoefc and the Sil and Soitn vallcjs in the south of Fatohjangi Yn* 
those arc the most fertile and prosperous portions of the district. 

Theso Himnlajan spurs are well covered with forest and iifounfoin syieem. 
vegetation especially on their nortliom slopes and liavo a Tho Murreo anC 
copious rainfalh and are mostly, though^ not always, formed ^hnfa hills, 
of ciny and sandstone. Tho other hills differ very much from 
them m character. Tho Kdia Chitta is part clay and sandstone, 
but mostly of white limestone, and has far less vegetation and 
mnch less rainfall ; the hills further north are very dry and 
barren, and are mostly formed of ancient slate and limestone. 

The hills of Narrara, near Mnkhnd, again nro very bare, 
hot and inhospitnblo looking and aro formed of limestone, 
loose boulders and water-worn stones. 

The Mnrrcc and Knhuia hills, which are offshoots of the 
Himalayas and which end in tlio low Bnghnm hills, form tho 
nalaral eastern boundary of tho district. Behind these lulls 
runs the .Ihcluin, a wide mountain torrent in a deep bed, with 
high hills on cither side of it. From theso hills various streams 
run out wo.-lwatds into tho plains, tho most important being 
tho £io:in ; and the eastern portion of tho district, under this 
range and the M/irgalla spur, including the Gujnr KImu and 
Rawalpindi tnhsils and the ICallnr circle of the Kahiita talisil 
is fairly level, rich, populous and prosperous. 

Further west there is tho rich Clinch plain in the north ; 
a low-l^’ing flat tract of country hounded by the Indus (or 
Aitock river a^ it is here called before its junction with tho 
Kiibul) lying below the Gnndgnrh and Atlock hills, with 
many wofls and cstromoly fertile. Immoclintcly south of this 
again lies a very inferior tract, south of the Attock hills 
and north of tho Chitta Fahar, known as 'SSarw/ila,^^ and ns tho 
"lilaira^* tract, with light soil and rock near the surface, hot, 
poor and scantily populated. The cantonment of Cnmpbollpnr 
is silnntcd in this tract. To tho west of this lies tho Attock 
hill and tho river Indus, south of it comes tho Kdia Chitta 
PalVir, a range do miles long ami 12 miles wide at its widest 
point on tho Indus bank. 

South of this again comes (lie northoni portion of tho Fateh- 
iang ami Pindighob tnlisils, both poor and stony tracts, Tho 
Jnuddl country, wliich is south of tho Kdla Chitta and in tho 
extreme west of tho district near tho Indus, is oxtremcly sandy. 

South of this again, on tho other side of the Klmiri-Mflrat 
hills, come the So/in ami Sfl vnlleyB of Fatchjang, a well 
watered ami fertile tract, iu the oast, nnd further west the SB 
valloy (a different stream) of Pindighob of inferior fertility, 
but still, owing to a certain amount of irrigation, a fairly 
prosperous region ; while iu tho oxtronio south-west Ho tho 
very rougli stony, broken and wild tracts of Narrara and 
MriKbad with a very scanty rainfall nnd scorching olimato. 

This in, except in a few bettor watered of Iho Narrara valloja 
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where wells can be sunk, a very barren and poor fcraefc 
inhabited by Sagri Pafcbdus. 

A line drawn past tlie eastern extremities o£ the Kliairi- 
Murat and ICAla Cbitta ranges north and south would make 
n rough, but fairly accurate, division between tlie eastern 
and western portions of the district which differ so greatly 
from eacli other. East of this line would lie the Gujar^ Khan 
tahsil, the Murree and Kabutn talisils.and the Kandi Sean 
circle of the R/iwalpindi talisil. West of it would lie part 
of the Kharora circle, which is the poorest part oF the Rawal- 
pindi tabsil, and tho whole of the Fatelijang, Attock and 
Pindiglieb tahsils. Tlie existence of the Chach plain and 
the Sil and Scan valleys are the only exceptions to the 
accumey of this division. 

Ill the western portion, as might be expected from the 
above description, we find large villages of great area, much 
separated from each other, a much wilder. and moro scanty 
population and a much lower degree of advancement and 
prosperity than in the eastern plains. Tho KlnishAIgarh 
branch of the North-Western Railway has already done, 
and will in future do a very great deal to improve the Pindi- 
gheb and Fatelijaug tahsils. Colonel Cracroffc has forcibly 
ooptrasted tho two portions of tho district in his Settlement 
Report from which the following is an extract 


Graonl review of „ The foregoing is a brief account of tho western half of 
tbo features of the the district It is distinct in physical features, population, 
“tenures and in some parts climate, from the eastern section. 
Tl^J mountains are more dry and arid, the heat more intense, 
th9 villages fewer, larger in are.a, more scanty in population, 
and that population less scattered; the people hardier ami 
addicted to violent crimes and blood feuds, Altliough this 
portion of tho district include.? the richly fertile tracts of Cliach, 
the valleys of the Soiln, the Sil, Hnssnn Abddl and Biirlidn, 
yet its general characteristic is vast areas and comparatively 
small produce, and therefore insignilicant revenue; large 
znmindari and pattiduri estates; powerful proprietors and 
depressed cultivators. 


Thu ® n 8 1 0 r n " Tho eastern portion yields more revenue, is more favored 
portion. in cliuiato, its physical features are lo.ss wild, and its popula- 

tion is more dense, and scattered over the country in innumer- 
able hamlets, called Dhoks or Aloliras, belonging to tho parent 
village, betokening more security and a higher degree of 
cultivation. Hero the cultivator often raised by the force of 
circumstances to the right of proprietorship, and as such yclopt 
n mdtik’hnhza has even ns cultivator the advantage over tho 
proprietor, who may well view with envy the fine properties of 
tho Intidholders of tho western seclioii. Tlio tenures nro 
mostly 6haiac7idra ; in short the oastorn portion has f<*lft witli 
full force the levelling effects of the Sikh power, while the 
western has been able to maintain its integrity alih e ngRJnsfc 
Gakbars, Khattaks and Sikba.’’ 
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Tnkinfr tlio mountain ranges in detail Orst como tlio Chapter I A 
Miirrco and Knhiita mountains, foriiiing a portion of tho — * 
ontijing Himnluvas, nml c.xtondiug down ns far ns Dnghnia, Descrip* 

southwnids along tijo banks of the Jholum river and out west* „ , 

ward in the Margnlla spur which only slops ft few miles short owniiiSnraiigeB. 
of the Khorinii/ir and of the Kaln Chitta hills. Those hills 
niid those of llnr.arn are part of the outer nimalaynn system, 
gradually falling in height from the snoiv peaks of Koslimir 
ill the north, down to the hillocks of Baghaiu in tho south. 

As far as they belong to tho Kiiwnlpindi district they .TIid Mnrrco ami 
consist principally of five main spurs, more or less parallel ^"**°*® **^****- 
to each other, running in general ver^* sharply down from 
their highest points eastwards to tho Jlioluin river, and uioro 
gradiinlly westwards towards ttic Uuwalpindi tnhsil. In addi- 
tion to these five main spurs, with innnmcrablo offshoots 
and liranchcs, a Intcral spur runs down from near Nnrmr 
southwards along the bank of the Jhclmn through tho Kahnta 
tahsll niul Gujnr Klian tahsfl until it loses itself in low 
Itillneks south of Bagham. 

' Tho five chief spurs are known gonerally ns tho Murree 
spur, the highest of nil on which the Mnrrco Sanitarium is 
situated and 'which attains an altitude of 7,500 feet, tho 
Cliarihnii spur, a fow hundred feet lower, and the Paphfmdi 
spur over 7,000 feet at its highest point. These three arc in 
llio Murree tahsi). In tho Kahiitn fahsil tho Narrnr spnr runs 
down westward from the graml plateau of Iho Narrnr mountain. 

This is II table land some milo.s in length and breadth, 

0,000 foot above sca-lovol and just above the Jhclnm river to 
wliich it fulls in a snrcp.s«ion of grand and almost precipitous 
.step-;. This mountain with its massive square front and 
precipitous sides is a very fino and striking fontnre in tho 
landscape, rrocipitons on three sides tho spur sinks very 
gradually from ea«-t to west until it strikes the Scan river, 
which cuts through the western end of tho spur, and forms n 
very wild and picturesque gorge at tho southern end of which 
is siiiinted tho renowned old Gakhar fort of JMmrwala which 
was taken by Btihar, and which is .still tho seat of a very 
celebrated and very much decayed family of Adtnul Gnk liars. 

Piivtlier Foutli again is a lower spur running from Dtrinna, 
overlooking tho Jlicl urn down towards Knhuta. This is much 
<«maller and sliortor than the others, and its greatest height 
is :i,7d3 feet. Those hills and tho valloys botwetm them arc 
ciffen ORtrcmoly lienuliful, tho higher spurs aro covered with 
a very varied growth. Only a fnw deodars are to bo found 
ill Mtirrco and tlicHO w*cro spcciall}* planted and (ouded, but 
there are many very Imndsoiuo trees of Iho silver fir speoies, 
the ilex oak, tho hill oak, the blue pine, chostuutH, wild chorry, 
some fino ash trees, maples, Ac., nuiling to form vory beautiful 
foresl'i on the Miutoo and Paphriadi spurs. The lower hills 
nro covered in many places with tho green pine, the hill oak, and 
lower down again wo find kangar, khnir and* jihaUa (acacias) 
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olives, and lowest of all a luxuriant growth of sanatha (bog 
myrtle) and gatanda (Pmsepia utilis) and other trees and hnshea. 
The Paphundi hill especially is boautiEully wooded and 
Murroo and the scenery in the Murree and Kahuta hills is often very fine 
hills. indeed, comprising as it frequently does a foreground of lovely 
woodland scenery with a background of lofty snow ^ clad 
peaks. Many of the lower valleys, ^oo, are extremely pictur- 
esque, especially the Narai valley, between the ITarrar and 
Paphundi spurs. The hillsides on each side are covered 
low down with smaiha, the bright green of which contrasts 
strongly with the dark-green of the pines above, and a 
tributary of fcho Soiin runs down the valley in which are many 
picturesque pools. The scenery, too, near the banks of the 
Jhelum river is often fine, especially below tbo beetling cliffs 
of the Narrar mountain. In many cases small hamlets and 
little patches of cultivation are found high up on hillsidos 
and on mountain tops, most picturesquely situated, and these 
add much to the beauty of the laudscapo. 

Many of tbo hillsides, especially in the Mnrreo taitsil, 
liavo been ver}' much cleared for cultivation and tho forests wore 
in great danger of permanent injury, if not destruction. A 
considerablo area has, however, now been formed into reserved 
and protected forests, and some of those will bo of great value, 
and the danger has been averted. Fart of the Mdrgalla spur 
has been formed into grass rakhs for the mounted branches 
of tho llawalpindt garrison* This Mfirgalla range is not a 
continuation of the Murree spur, bub of a more northern 
one which commences in the Hnadra district. The Grand 
Trunk Rond cuts through it, some IS miles norbli-w'est of 
Rawalpindi, and at this spot, kuown as the .MArgalla pass, 
there is a handsome monument to General John Nicholson, 
which is visible for many miles. The North-Westorn Railway 
now cuts through tho range by a tunnel a short distance north 
of tlie Grand Trunk Road. 


Panthors and chtlldhs are not- uncommon in those Murree 



, occasionally , _ ^ — 

found, but good sport is not easily obtained, and tho ground is 
ill general very difficnlt to shoot over. 

Tho Kttla Cliittft Next in importance to tho Murree and Kahuta hills 
comes the KAla Chittn ran^c. The Kala Chittn Forest tract 


rorcFl 
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Mdrgalln mountain i*at]gc. Its breadth at its base is about 
12 miles, at the eastern end it gradually tapers down to nothing. 
Its length is 45 miles. The range is formed of two portions 
differing very much in appearance from each other, and its 
strnctnre is of considerable geological interest. 
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Tlio souCih-wQstorn portion known as the Eala Fah^r 
or black mountain, is generallf formed of very dark sandstone, 
often quite purple in hue, and sometimes almost blackened 
by espo^ure to wind and weather ; mixed with this are found 
grey sandstone and red clay. 

This portion extends along tho southern side irom the 
Indus, throughout tho Pindtgheb tabsil, ouding at tbe village 
of Gaggau. Its leugtb is, therefore, 85 miles, its extreme 
breadth about 4 miles. 

Tbe Chitta ” or white hill which forms the main portion 
of tho range runs tho whole length of tho range on its 
northern side. Its breadth at its base on tbe Indus is about 
eight miles. This portion is formed of white munumilitio 
limestone, bonce its name, but portions of dark sandstone arc 
occasionally to be fonnd cropping up in tho midst of it. It is 
much the more valuable portion of tho range both on account of 
the limestone which is used for burniug and of tho forest 
produce which is far better than in tho Kdlo. or black portion. 

On tho sandstone nothing is to be found but stunted 
p/mZuu trees {Acacia modesta) and a few useless sbrubsj and the 
grass is poor and scanty. In tho limestone portion, on the 
other hand, especially on the northern slopes there is often to 
be found a luxurious growth of pltalda {Acacia inodesla)^ hahu 
(olive-^oZsa ferrxiginca)^ sanatha (fiodonaea viscosa), Ichair 
CAcacia catechu) and other shrubs, and much of this portion 
only wants a little care and management to bo of voiy great 
valne. 

The range is in general formed of sharp ridges with deep 
i valleys between them. Tho greatest height attained by tbe 
range is 3,521 feet witbin a few miles of the Indus, and many 
of the peaks range between 2,000 and 8,000. Some of the 
valleys are fairly broad and have a considerable area of cultiva-* 
tion in them as in the case of the Gandakas and Kdlhi Dilli 
hamlets. Towards the eastern portion the hills are much lower 
and are more rolling ridges than hills, hut the general surface 
is throughout much broken and very irregular. There are some 
streams to bo fonnd among these hills, and emanating from 
them, but none of any impoi'tanoc. Tho Nandua cuts through 
tho range at Garhi Hassu in a very curious way from south 
to north, rising in the Ehairi-Murat and discharging into 
the Haro. 

The climate of tho tract is dry and hot, cousequently only 
hardy plants which do not require excessive I'ain, and can 
sustain the great heat, are found here. The climate and forest 
•produce of this tract differ much from that of bills in the 
Murree and Eahuta spurs of equal height. The rainfall is much 
smaller and the heat much greater. Many parts of this range 
are extremely wild and sombre, and in past times tbose hills 
formed a safe refuge for criminals, and oven in comparatively 
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reconfc times mavcler and robbery wore common in tlioso tracts. 
Much of tlio raugo has been formed into a Govormnout re- 
served forest. 

There is no timber of any size produced in this tract, 
but the forests are of immense value for the supply of fuel 
to all the cantonments and cities in the neighbourhood. 

The Campbollpur Kailway Station on the North- A\^estorn 
Railway is very conveniontly situated for receiviug wood 
brought out from the north of tlio forest reserve^ and 
several of the stations for the Khushdlgarh branch lino of that 
railway are coavonieutly situatod on the south pf it, and an 
excellent military road cuts right through the reserve from 
Thatta on the south to Cbhoi Garidla on the north. This is 
part of the road from Mabhad to Attock, made at the time 
when Makbad was the terminus of the Indus flotilla. There are 
several other roads passable for camels across those hills. 

The Gandgarh hills do not properly belong to this 
district. They project a short way Into the Attock tahsil south 
of the Ohach plain. Tlio Haro river runs at their foot to the 
south of the range. 

Near these hills and betwecu them and the ICdla CluUa 
range are two ridges, which can hardly bo called ranges, 
i*unning east and west, and known as the Khairitndr and the 
Kawagar. The Khairim/lr is 8 miles long and less than 2 miles 
broad, it is 10 miles north of Uio Kula Ohitta range and 
parallel to it, and is formed of extremely hard stone, a dark 
blue limestone. This rock is so hard as to destroy tlio^ Khair 
or Sandal used in these parts, whence its name of Kbairimdri. 
The forest is nearly all a Government reserve, but tliore is not 
much wood or grnss on the mountain, although tho produce 
is steadily improving. Tho fertile valley of Burlidn watered 
by the Cliiblat lies between the Gandgarh and Kbairim^r hills. 

The Kawagar hill is formed of black marble with 
a yellow vein, capable of faking a fine polish, and this is 
worked into cups and vessels. It is locally known ns " Abri.’’ 
Tho greater part of this hill is also a Government reserve, 
and has a largo number of olive trees on it from which it takes 
its name. The Kawagar lies 5 miles north of tho Kula Chilta 
range, and is parallel to it and to the Khairiinfir which latter 
lies G miles north-east of it. West of these hills lies tho 
SSarwtilla tract locally spoken of ns the “ Maira,’' and at tho 
westcruextremity of this are the Attock hills which arc very 
blcuk and bare ; they arc formed of slate with voins of 
limestouo and whitish iniivbic. Tho Attock fort aud (uwu lio 
at thoir north- western corner on banks of the Indus. 

South of the Kiila Chitta in the western portion of 
tho Pindigheb tahsfl tho Narrara or Mnkliad hills are found* 
Thoso hardly deserve the name of hills, being mere ridgoe 
of no height. 
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The rang© on tLe other side of the Indus river in the Chapter 1, A* 
Khattak country is well marked and is known as the Tak- 
kargah of Hakani^ bat on this side thero are only low wenemDescrip* 
ridges and deep ravines covered with boulders and water- ti,® 
worn stones. The tract is very bleak and wild, it bears 
little or no wood and is covered only with stunted boshes 
and coarse grass. In the Narrara iMqa there are some 
comparatively fertile valleys, bnt most of them are poor and 
inferior. The best Hnrial shooting in the district is to be 
had in the Narrara and Makhad hills. 

East of this tract in tho south of the Fatehjang tahsil Khairi-Udrat. 
the Khairi-Mdrat hills are situated, these are about 80 
miles from tho Indus, and between their western extremity 
and the Narrara or Makhad tract, tho district is a broken 
plain^ boanded on the south by tbo Sodn river. The i^airi- 
Mdrat hills are about 10 miles south of tho Edla Ohitta and 
rnn nearly parallel to it, tho tract between them being a 
rough plain >nown* ns the 6hob tract in which thoFatehjaug 
tahsil head-quarters is situate, and through which the Khuslidl- 
garh branch of tho North-Western Bnilway now rnos. Tho 
eastern extremity of this range is 12 miles west of Hdwalpindi, 
whence it runs westward for 24 miles. A cousiderablo portion 
of this hill has also been included in a Government reserve, 
and though it had been almost completely cleared of forest 
growth it is yearly becoming more valuable. It is formed 
chiefly of limestone edged by sandstone and earthy rocks, 
the vertical and contorted strata of which indicate intense 
disturbance. Tho southern portion of this range is extremely 
dreary, formed of rocky ravines and stony hillocks, gradually 
sinking into tho fortilo valley of tho Soan, the sonthemmost 
division of tho Fatehjang tahsil. There are also some rongh 
rolling hills south-east of the Kbairi-Mdrat, on tho Sodn bank, 
but this can hardly bo called a range. 

The Narrar spur, described above, crosses the Sodn at 
Fharwdia, and thence tho Bhamdrtrdr hill vans westward along 
tho Sodn bank, falling into rolling hills which disappear a 
few miles short of tho Ehairi-Mdrat, ending in enrious jagged 
rocks of reniarknblo appearance, known as tho dog’s tooth 
rocks. These carious ridges extend for some distance in 
the western portion of tho Kahuta and eastern portion of tho 
Kdwalpindi tahsil, and some of tho most curious are visible 
to the Bonth-wcat from tho Rdwalpindi cantonments. 

The drainage slope of tho country is^ from north-west OmioAgo of tto 
to south-east* Tho highest point in tho district is the Murree 
hill 7,500 feet in the extromo north-cast, from this comer 
spurs run out along tho Jhelum southwards and along the 
north boundary of tho district westward. From both these 
spurs tho conntry falls towards Makhad at the south-west 
corner of tho district. Although tho drainage from the 
northern aide of tho Ehairi-Mdrat hill runs north, cuts tho 
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of tho Makhad is onlj’ 700 feet aliovo sea-lerel, and the drainage 
from tho hills has cnt the table land which forms the eastern 
portion of the liiiwalpiDdi tahsil, the Gujar Khan tahsil and 
the southern portion of the Kahnta tabsSl, and which is known 
as the Pothowar, in many places into the innumerable ravines 
described above on page 2 . 

The greater portion of the Bdwalpindi tahsil, with the 
Kallav circle of the Kahnta tahsil and the Gujar Khan tahsil 
drained by the Sodn form the nearest approach to a plain 
in flio district with the exception of the Oliach. The average 
height of this rough plateau is about 1,800 feet, the^ population 
of this part is dense, tho fields embanked, tho cultivation good 
and villages numerous and near to each other. 

It is drained by the Sodn, passing a few miles south of 
Rawalpindi which falls into the Indus near Makhad, the 
Kanshi stream passing Kallar and out tliroiigh tho Gujar 
Khan tahsil into the Jheluiu river, at the borders of the 
district ; and their numerous tributaries. The Grand Trunk 
Boad runs across it, generally on the watershed, and in tho 
Gujar Khan tahsil, tho country east of this road drains into 
the Kanshi and thence to tho Jhelum ; west of it, it drains 
into the Sodn and thence to the Indus. 

The Chnch plain. The Ohach plain, which really is a plain, lies in tho 
extreme north-west coraer of the district, bounded on the 
north and west by the Attock river (as the Indus before its 
junction with tho Kfibul is called), and on the south by the 
Attock hills and the extremity of the Gandgnrh spur# This 
is a very level and exti’emely fertile tract, 19 miles in lengtli 
by 9 miles in breadth. 

Sarrof hASP line. It is on the Ohach plain of Rawalpindi that tlio great 
base line of tlie Indian Trigonometrical Survey has been 
measured. Its sontli-wcst end is situated in latitude 33® 53', 
longitude 72® 25', on the south end of a mound to the south 
of the tillage of Kalu in the Ohach plain; its north-east end 
is in longitude 72® 32', latitude 83® 57', on the souflicrn 
'end of a mound at tho villace of Aaghar in tho same plain. 
Its length is 7-831 miles, or 41,345‘4- fecMnd it was measured 
between December 1853 md February 1854. 

Tho drainage of the wliole district, with the exception of a 
small portion of the Murreo lulls on the cast, the on*?toni 
half of the Kahnta tahsil and aboiit half of Gnjar Khan 
drained by the Kanshi stream, is into tho Indus. Tho 
Kanshi stream falls into the Jhelum. 
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The Indus does not actually flow through any portion 
of the district, but it divides it from the Peshawar and Xohat 
districts^ and forms part of its northern and the whole of 
its western boundary, and receives the waters of almost the 
whole of the streams which cross the district. On leaving 
the Hazara district the Indus, there known as the Attock 
river, suddenly widens .out into the open, separating Ohacli 
from Ynsafzai. It is here very wide, with many separate 
channels, and intervening islands, and so continues until it 
reaches Attock where it suddenly contracts into a narrow rocky 
bed, and being joined by the Kdbul river on its right bank, it 
here becomes the Indus, and rashes on through a gorge with 
high hills on each side, and the Attock fort on its left bank. 
About three miles below the fort it is now crossed by a very fine 
iron railway bridge, built in 1883. Below Attock, near Bagb 
Nilab, it again spreads out into a kind of lake, but soon again 
contracts and flo'ws thence through narrow gorges being at one 
place only 60 feet, wide down to Makhad, and thence out beyond 
the district limits. 

The river is navigable by native boats as far as Attock^ 
but between Makhad and Attock the passage is difficult and 
often dangerous, and tlio labor of getting the boats up against 
the strong current is very great. The river is largely derived 
from snow water and is subject to tremendous flood s. The average 
depth at Attock is 1 7 feet in winter and 50 feet in summer. There 
used to be a bridge of boats at Attock, but since the railway 
bridge and its sub-way have been opened it has been done 
away with, The Indus is of no value to the district for 
irrigation purposes at present. 

The Jhelum river rises in Kashmir nt Vemag, in the 
oast of the Happy Valley, 6ows through the valley, which 
it leaves at Bdrnmula, whence its coarse is that of a mountain 
torrent between lofty mountains and precipitous rocks, as it 
cuts through the northern extremity of the Pir Panjal range. 

From a point a few miles south of Koliala it becomes 
tbe eastern boundary of the district and continues its course 
as a mountain torrent as far as Dangalli, after which it becomes 
smoother and broader. It is not navigable above this point, 
but" there are several ferries across it between Kobdla, where 
it is crossed by a fine bridge and tbe south-eastern extremity of 
the district. Much timber is floated down this river from 
Kashmir territory, chiefly from the Kishenganga branch which 
joins the Jhelum, some 20 miles above Kobala, at which 
junction (Domel) there was a very' fine dfik bungalow on the 
road to Kashmir. Excellent fishing is to be got here especially 
in the end of August and beginning of September. Good 
fishing is also to be had at several points belween Kohala and 
Bagbdm, notably at the mouth of tbe Marl,’* a stream which 
joins the Jhelum from the left bank in Punch territory, opposite 
Vhe village of Tanda. The old suspensioa bridge at Kohdla 
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and the dak bungalow at Domel were both washed away in Iho 
estraordinary floods of 1893. 

A mule road which is always known locally ns Hall's 
road ” from the name of the Deputy CommiBsioner under whose 
auspices its constraotion was attempted, runs from D^ngalli to 
Kohdla along the right bank of the rivor, but this was not 
a success, and is now entirely out of repair and impassable in 
many places. The scenery along this road is extremely hoauti- 
ful, but the path is of no practical utility at present, nor on 
account of the extremely rough and difficult country to ho 
traversed is it likely that it ever could be made so without au 
enormous espondituro. The river ‘throughout has steep and 
rocky hanks and is nowhere of any use for irrigation purposes. 

The Sodn rises just below Murree and runs for the 
first 10 miles of its course nearly duo south at a steop gradient 
down picturesque valleys till it reaches the plains near Oherali. 
It then cuts through the Narrai* spur, here 3,500 feet above 
sea level, and 800 feet above the river level, making a very 
striking wild and rooky gorge, one mile iu length, at the eastern 
end of which is still to ho seen the picturesque old Gakhar 
Fort of Pharwala, and through which runs a very rough district 
path. This gorge divides the ICahuta from the Kdwalpindi 
tahsil. The river then turns south-west and runs nearly in 
that direction right across the district traversing the Fatebjang 
and Fiudighob tahsila, and discharging its waters iuio the Indus 
at the extremo south-east corner of tho district holow Makhad. 
In the hilly part of its course, it is simply a mountain torrent 
with rough beds of sandstone, clay and boulders. When it 
reaches tho plains it spreads out over a wide bed, like most 
Indian rivers, only a small portion of which it fills when not 
in flood. Hero its bed is mostly sandy with an occasional 
mixture of stiff clay. There arc many quicksands, somo very 
dangerous ones in this part of its course. An olophaut in tho 
train of tho Marqnis of Dalhousio was engulfed in one of theso 
whon ho was on the march to Halabdgh in 1850, and another 
was also nearly lost. Tho river is ovory where fordable when 
not in flood. Although not many cuts or channols have been 
constmeted for diverting water for irrigation purposes, thoro 
aro many wells on its low banks, and tho Sofia valley is a 
very fertile tract. Tho river is subject to very heavy floods, 
not only in tlio harsat in July and August, but in tho 
printer rains of January and February, and these floods prevent 
tho construction of permanent irrigation works. Tho banks aro 
mostly low stretches on one sido with cliffs on Iho other formcci 
of sandstone and clay; and thick pebbly river deposits aro 
common in its neighbourhood. It has many small tributaries^ 
but none of any gx^at individual importance. 

No tendency to change of course is at present apparent, 
and tliero aro no islands in its bed* It is crossed by a lino 
bridge on the Grand .Trunk Hoad about four miles from Kuwau 
piadi and by a Raihray bridge two miles lower. 
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The Sodn drams a great part of the Marree and B^walpindi 
tahsilsi a portion of the Kahnta tahsili the western portion 
of Gnjar Khan plain, and all the southern portions of Fatohjang 
and Pindigheb. There is some very fair fishing to be got in 
the Soan river. Its principal tributaries are, on the right bank, 
the l^arang and the Bfiwal, rising in the hills of the Murreo 
tahsil, and the Leh which rises in the Margalla range and 
rnns past the B&walpindi city and cantonments ; and on the 
left bank the Ling which rises in the Kahuta hills, near Narrar, 
and runs through a portion of that tahsil and joins the Soon 
at Sibdla, in the Bdwalpiudi tahsil. 

The Haro rises in the Hazara hills near Khanpur and 
enters the Bdwalpiudi district in the extreme north-west 
of the Bdwalpiudi tahsil, near the village of Bballar-top. It 
cuts across a small portion of this tahsil, and thou enters the 
Attock tahsil in a north-westerly direction ; then it turns south* 
west, and running^ just north of Hassau Abddb pursues a 
^^generally western direction across the Attock tahsil, passing 
south of Camphellpur, and finally discharging its waters into 
tho Indus, after passing Ohhoi Garidla, near Bagh-Nildb, 12 
miles below Attock. In the Nala ildqa which is the first part 
of tho Attock tahsil, into which it flows and in the small portion 
of the Bdwalpindi tahsil, which it drains, its waters are much 
diverted into cuts and small canals known as Kattha from 
which tho tract of Panj Kattha takes its name, and these cuts 
irrigate a considerable area of land in the villages on its banks. 
There are also many flour mills (jandars) on its banks, especially 
at Jassian near Campbellpur, where there are a large number 
on the side streams between rocks and on artificial cuts which 
have a very curious appearance. 

The river is crossed by a wooden girder bridge on tho 
Grand Trunk Bead and by an iron railway bridge close beside 
it, near Burhan, 6 miles from Hassan Abddl. It is usually 
fordable, except when in flood, but a ferry boat is kept up at 
Chhoi Gariula, on the cart road from Attock to Makhad wliicli 
cuts through tho Kala Chitta range, a road which was con- 
structed to connect Makhad with Attock, at the time when tho 
former town was the terminus of tho Indus Valley Flotilla. 
The bed of the river is generally stony and the water is clear, 
blue and limpid, and very pleasing in appearance to European 
eyes. Its principal tributaries are the Chibl&t, in which good 
fishing is often to be had, and tho Saggar which drains the 
small and fertile valleys of Hassan Abddl and Bnrh&n. There 
is sometimes excellent fishing to bo had in tho Haro and its 
tributaries in March and September. 

Although there aro no other streams deserving mention 
< under the name of rivers, there are many ravines and /casts with 
water in their beds which aro valuable to tho villagers. 

Tho most important of theso is the Kdnshi Kas, which 
risos in the low hills of tho Kahuta tahsil, flows past Kallar, and 
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out tlirough a considerable portion of the QujarEhan tabsil; tlio 
drainage ofwliicli it receives and finally disebargos into tlio 
Jhelum. At one part of its course this stream disappears 
for several miles to re-appoar again in undimiuishod volume. 
It occasionally runs dry in years of drought. The EfiiBb, a 
stream running into the Indus some ] 0 miles below Khushsil* 
garh, is chiefly remarkable for the very deep and rocky bed 
which it has cut for itself. 

There is very little alluvion and diluvion on any of the 
streams in this district. What there is occurs on^ the Scan and 
Sil streams^ and thero are no local customs of any special 
interest connected with the subject. 

The old rule was that deductions from tlio revenue woro 
allowed only when the injury by diluvion amounted to more 
than 10 per cent, of the total cultivated area and additions 
were only made when tho increase by alluvion exceeded 10 
per cent. This rule was often hard on indiyidnals, and sinco 
the commencement of tho current Settlement deductions and 
additions are made in accordance with the actual amount of 
diluvion or alluvion which takes place in individual cases. 

There are hvo well known marshes or jhils in tho 
distnet. 

^ One which is always known as the Kh^nna Jhib und 
which really consists of two marshes^ one 35*49 acres in ox- 
tentj close to the Kbuna Dak village^ and the other close to 
tho Solian village^ of 8*74 acres^ is situated about 4 miles 
from the Euwalpindi Cantonment, These are formed by tho 
Kharang stream^ and there is some rice cultivated, and small 
area of excellent sugarcaue in the depression surrounding it. 
It IS also excellent snipe ground, and being close to Rawalpmii 
is very much shot oyer. 

The other marsh is situated about 12 miles from Attock 
on the Grand Trunk Hoad at Hatti. This is generally 
known as tho chel and is 607*28 acres in extent, and there is 
some rice cultivation bore also. Here, loo, at times very fair 
snipe and some duck shooting is to bo obtained. 

Ono paint deserves notice here; owing to excess oE 
water, portions of tho chel cultivated lands become loo wot 
for cuEiration, and their owners aro given to apply for remis- 
sion or suspension or oven reduction of revenue on such grounds. 
All such applications should be received with groat caution, 
Tho zamindiirs often leave such lands purposely uncultivat- 
ed, and even w*hon their being left fallow is involuntary on 
the part of their owners these usnally receive a larger 
return iu tho sbapo of grass than they could have received 
bad the lands been cropped* Tho owners of those lands often 
take grazing fees from neighbouring villages for pormifisiou to 
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graze flieir cattle liere, wliich those villages having no grazing Chapter I, A. 
lands of their own are only too glad to pay. ^ — - 

^ ^ ^ ^ General Deacrip- 

The Jholum flows throngli a rocky bed and the Indus ‘t^on. 
does the same with the exception of a small portion at ttie nemisajonanasns. 
north, so long as they form the boundaries of this district. 

The^ Sodn is the only river which to some extent effects the landa. 
cultivated lands of the villages on its banks. 

Alluvion and diluvion only take place on a small scale in 
this tract, no large portions of land are ever carried bodily 
away from ono village to he added to another. When 
boundary marks are carried away by floods, they ar*e restored 
on its subsidence, and the proprietary rights of villages on 
the same afld opposite sides of the river are not affected by 
the slight changes caused by the action of the river. 

It is usual to regard the climate of Btlwalpindi as Climate, tempera- 
particularly good, and in some respects, no doubt, this is 

district rejoices in a long cold weather and a short 
liot one, which latter is, however, nsnally very severe for 
short periods, but the climate varies much in different parts of 
the district. 

Ill the cantonment itself, January and February are usually 
extremely cold and rainy, March is generally pleasant with 
occasional rainy days, April is hotter but not in general un- 
pleasantly so except in the middle of the day, May and June 
aro dusty and hot, and n great increase is felt iu the heat 
immediately after the cutting of the spring crops in the early 
part of May, but owing to the proximity of the hills the 
heat in these months in the ^eastern portion of the district is 
not so great as .in other places farther south. In the western 
portions of the district, however, among the rocks of Attook, 
the sandy slopes of Janddl and the low hills of Narrara and 
Makhad, the heat, experto crede^ is of the most intense 
description, and is found almost unbearable even by the natives 
of the tract. The wells and tanks dry up, hot winds blow, 
the glare of the sun is terriflc, reflected as it is by white 
sand and almost. red hot rocks. The breaks in the rains are 
much longer, and even in August sometimes the country appears 
quite dry and resembles a furnace. The inhabitants are 
nevertheless a flno robust race, but, in Findigheb they suffer 
much from tape-worm. In July the rains fall, and in the 
beginning of August there is generally a break with a short 
period of extreme heat, after which it generally gradually cools 
down through September, the end of which and the beginning 
of October after the cessation of the rain are sometimes 
feverish. 

The latter half of October and November is generally 
the most dolightful part of the year. There is little rain 
and the air is cool with bright sunshine. December again 
being often cold and bleak. The nights in December, January 
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Chapter I, A* and early February are offcea intensely cold, and east winds 
GenercTEe cri trying, are often prevalent. 

tion. ^ All the north*eastern portion of the district which is snb* 
C]imate,tompcni- ject to the influences of the Mnrree and Kahnta hills and 
ta» ftod ntnfail. the Jhelum river has a much more regular and copious rain» 
fall than the south-western portion which has a much longer 
and drier hot weather and a shorter winter. The farther the 
tract lies from the hills, as a rule, the less rain it gets, but 
the rainfall seems also to follow the river valleys in a ourions 
manner and often seems very capricious. The valleys on 
the Soan banks get much more rain than those a few miles 
distant from it. The rainfall and climate of the Makhad tract, 
for instance, is very different indeed from that of Rawalpindi. 
The Murree hills have a climate of their own with copious 
rains and much winter snow ; snow has been known to fall 
also in Bdwalpindi, and in February 1883, after six days’ 
incessant rain, much of the plain country/ north of Biiwal- 
pindi, was for a short time under snow. 

Locally the following names are sometimes used for the 
varions seasons. The hot season is called Unhdla tho 
rains as elsewhere Barsfit tho spring “ Khuli-Bahdr, ” and tlio 
autumn and winter Thandi Babfir ” 


BftinfalK There are two "rainy seasons" in the Rawalpindi 

district, the summer rains or " harsdt^^* and the winter rains. 
The summer rains, which are common to the whole country, 
present no very striking features unless it be their occasionally 
onrionsly partial nature. They be^n about the second week 
in July, and end about the beginning of the second week in 
September. There is generally a break early in August. The 
eastern half of the dismet at this rime gets much more rain 
than the western. Bain often falls on one side of the hl^rgalla 
bills and not on tho other, and so with other spurs, and even 
when there are no hills to account for it a bolt of rain will 
cross the district watering some villages and leaving others 
quite dry. Heavy rain has been known to fall in Rfiwalpindi 
city and not a drop in the civil statidn and vice t?cr«d. 

Tlio other rainy season which is more peculiarly charac- 
teristic of this district commences usually in January and lasts 
to the beginning of March, and there is often ^ rain again at 
tho end of that month. The rain at this time is usually 
copious throughout the district, though as usual most falls in 
the eastern portion, accompanied by heavy falls of snow in 
tlie hills, and it is to this rain that much of the success of tho 
wheat cultivation of Gnjar Khan, Rawalpindi and Kallar is due. 

HtikUh. The district is on tho whole an extremely healthy 

one for Europeans, bnt is trying and rather, severe at certain 
scasous of the yeax*, and, owing probably to the largo num- 
ber of houses recently built and to the crowded^ state of tho 
cantonment and civil station, thoro is inoro sickness now 
than was onco tho coso. 
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Tlio Lealth of ilio Earopean troops in Ddwalpindi is gener- 
ally excellenti and most of those quartered in the canton- 
ment have also the advantage of being sent up to tho Murree 
hills or to one of the Gallis either for the 'whole or some part of 
the hot weather. 

The average rainfall at each tahsil head-quarters for the 
last five years is given below, but it must be remembered that 
Pindighcb itself is on the banks of the Soda and receives 
much moro rain than any other parts of the tahsil^ ^so that 
this table hardly gives proper data for comparison in tho 
case of that tract ^ 
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Tho average rainfall afc head-quarters given by observations 
^cstonding over 80 years for each month is ns follows 

Rawai^wndi Disthict. 

Statement zhoxoing niin/niJ/roni (he year 1803-04 to 1802-03. 
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Tho inhabitants of this (li<^trict uro in tho main robust, 
Jicalthy and o£ lino physique. Fever is occasionally jircvalont 
aflcp tho rains ntul tho hill-men occasionally stifTor from an 
epidemic of fever knowm among them ns znlhor or seven-day 
fever which makes fatal ravages. Tape-worm is prevalent in 
parts of tho w^estern tahsiln, probably from tho water wliich tho 
people nro obliged to drink. Small -pox is often prevalent in 
tbo bfisfirs. Tlio people nro gouorally long lived, and Colonel 
Crncroft mentions the case of a conlcimrlan. 

“ Knmrly WnzJr'Torn, Dip |»rincl|n1 n;;piil of Dio MnlUks of i» 

fiambat 1810 (A. I), 278 11) ho wun n yomijr iimu In ttio ucn'ico of Mnllih linuii»t 
Khali, tho j 5 icatirram!:fnDior ortho pre-Kent MaUlkn. JIo ilicd only rcccMitly 
inoro than u lininircC yearn olil In tho full enjoyment of hlo facultfuK,” 


SECTION B.— GEOLOGY. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general 
in its iiaiuro, and so little 1ms boon done in ilio Vunjab in 
the way of detailed geological investigation, that it is impossiblo 


Chapter I,B. 

Gcolocry. 

Ucolili. 


Disonsca. 


Oonlofry. 
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Chapter I, B. 

Geology. 

Geology. 


llArl; . 


to disenss I ho local geology of soparate districts. But a 
sketch of tlio geology of tlio Province, us a ^vholo, has 
been most kindly furnished by Mr. Medlicotti Buperintondent 
of the Gcologicnl Survey of India^ and is published m esetemo 
in tlio provincial volumo of tlio Gazetteer ‘series and also 
as a separate pamphlet. Some information regarding the local 
geology of the district will ho fonnd in a paper on the 
Rawalpindi Hills in Tol. V. of the ** Records of tho Geological 
Survey*^ and on the Munfce Hills in' the “ Records of the 
Geological Survey for 1872. 

The district is not rich in minerals. The veined marble 
(ahn) fonnd in the Kawogarb hill, is worked into cups and 
other ornamental objects, but tbe cost is great on account 
of the hardness of tho stone and the absence of shilled labor. 
Tlie pillars of the pavilion in tbe garden of Bairdm Khan 
at Attock are made of this beautiful stone. Mortars and 
pestles made of this stone are highly prised. Petroleum is 
found in smnl] quantities nt Ratta Hotnr, near the same 
locality, 13 miles from Rawalpindi, and also at Saclkdl, south of 
the Chitta Pahnr, to tho north of Fatelijang, on the road 
from that place to Catupbcllpur. Tho oil outturn has dimin- 
ished since 1878. It is used in tho Rawalpindi Gas works, 
^om which some of the barracks and the church are lighted. 
Gypsum is found in considerable quantities along the south- 
hills, from Murreo westwards ; but it is not 
utilized either as a mauuro or as a cement by tho natives. 

Lignite is occasionally met with in very small quantities 
m some parts of the Murreo hills and in the Khaiii-Mdrat 
range, and an inferior description of anthracito is found in 
small quantities in tho Pindigbeb tahsi), near tho banks of 
the Indus. Quito recently true coal, and not lignite, was 
found in the Oliitta Palidr, at several spots and notably 
near the villages of hlungi, Cbui, Bdgh Nilab, and Sojhanda 
jjiita, wnoro it was worked by tho North-Wcatern Railway. 
It was found in Avedge-shaped pockets or small scams which, 
when fojlowcd up gradually tapered out and disappeared in 
Hlinlc. tiomc of these pockets in Olidi and Sojhaudn Bula 
were in the hillsides, whilst others w'cre in pits from 10 
to 50 feet below the surface. Tho outcrops generally, but 
not always, occur in watercourses, tho scour of tho water 
having exposed elmlo which, when followed up, leads to coa!. 
Tho coal is very friable, and mpidly crnmbles to dust when 
exposed to the air. This is always tho caso witli surface coal, 
tho pressnro of supcrincumhcnt strata being necessary to 
solidify it. In 3 882*83 several borings woro made in tho 
hills and also in tho valley of tho Haro. But after the 
surface shalo and coal wero exhausted, nothing was found 
but hard compact limestone in Ibo hills, and sand, slnnglo 
and other alluvial deposits in the valley. A largo quantity 
of the coal dost was mixed with cowdung and compressed 
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into cakes and so nsed for bnrnit];i^ Hmo and unrlchi, for ttIucIi Chapter I» C. 

pnrposo it \raa found clicapor than either firewood or char- “7 
coal. So, too, tho coal was largely used in tho smithies nnd 
other works connected with tho erection of tho Attock bridge, jjarbicr”^^* 

A ton was sent to tho Bdwalpindi Gas works, wlioro it 
yielded from 7,000 to 8,000 cubic feet of gns and 13 cwt. of coko 
which was considered a very favorable result. 

Gold is found in small quantities in tho beds of various OoM-wnsbiug. 
streams, tribnUirics of tho Jliolum and of tho Jndns throngliout 
tho district, but it hardly pays to extract it from tho sand 
which contains it. 

In tho BAwnlpindi tnhsil tho persons principally employed 
in this occupation nro Iltndds from the western bank of tho 
Jbolnm, who have settled in some ol tho villages on tho 
banks of tho Sotin, but tho work is hard, tho outturn ]iro- 
carious, nnd tho average profits arc small. Only about Rs. SOO 
worth of gold is taken out yearly. 

In tho Attock iahsil gold is found on tho banks of tlio Indus, 
nnd tho right to extract tho precious metal is granted 3 ^carly 
to a contractor. Bs. 120 was paid for this right in 1894. Gold 
is also fouiul on tho hanks of tho Buish, SSI and other streams 
in other parts of tho district. 

In PIndighcb licenses nro issued at a fixed rate per 
Dhrdn.” 

Tho mode of extraction is simple, 10 or 12 lbs. woiglii of tho 
sand is placed in a shallow’ basiu«shnpcd tr.ay, called in tho 
oast a " Pardtra ” and else where a “ Dhrfin and this is re- 
peatedly washed, tho water nnd the light sand being repeatedly 
thrown off until a dark deposit with miuuto shining spooks of 
gold in it is left, ^ferenry ia then added to this, wliioh unites 
with the gold grains to form a small nodule, tho mercury 
is tiicn detached by tlic heat of a fire, and a small globe of 
gold remains. The" Dhruns*’ are gonornll}^ owned by ono 
person, nnd tho gold-washing is done for him by paid labourers, 
vAio got a shnro of tho profits wliieli varies from Be, 1 
per diem down to nolluiig at all when no gold is obtained. 

The average docs not exceed Bs. C or^ Bs. 7 a mouth, nnd 
gold-washing Is now less common than it onco w.*is, ns moro 
pormanont employment and certain return is to bo got in 
many forms of ordinary daily labour tlio^rato of remuneration 
for which has risen greatly of lato years. 


SECTION C.-FAUNA AND FLORA. 

Tho Murreo* and ICaknta hills aro covered with forest 
trees. A list of tho principal species is given below. 

There are no deodar (cedrus deodar) forests In this district. 
A few deodars aro to be found in private ** compounds ” 
in Murree, some growing fairly well, and doubtless tho 
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Chapter I/C* Porest Departmoiifc will, aa a consequenco of tlio rocent 
— Forest Settlemont;, sliortly uiako plautatioua of fclioso treos on 
PannaandFlom. Papliundi spur and olsewhero. Previous attempts in this 
direction under less favorablo auspices have been; however, 
as 3 *ot unsuccessful. 

On tlio higher spurs the hiur {Pinm fi.rceka) or blue pine 
giws well, and the timber of this tree is much valued in this 
district. Nearly all tho full grown trees have, however, 
already been cut for building purposes in Murreo. Tho 
wood of this tree so much prized here is little valued at 
Simla or clsowhoro ; its superiority in these hills is to bo pro* 
hably attributed to tho soil and climato of Murreo which appears 
to be favorablo to tho development of resin. There are valuable 
young forests of this tree on ilio Paphtindi spur and in the 
Masot and Burhdn reserves, but hardly any largo trees. 

The ^luMr (d&ics wclibiana) grows abundantly on tho 
Murreo spur itself, and is a iino liandsomo troo, growing often to 
a height exceeding 100 feet, and measuring 10 feet in girth 8 
feet from tho surfaco of tho ground, lb is now much used 
for building purposes in Murreo, although it rots moro quickly 
tlinn 6tdr, Ahhs smithiana is also found. lliU oaks also grow 
well and in largo quantities in tho Murreo hills. On tho 
higher ridges tho mountain oalc, harnngi (quercus larijlara) is 
often a very fino tree, aud tho quercuB incann or rkiin also 
grows luxuriantly lower down. The < 2 «crciis dilatata is also 
found bnt is not so common. It is known as bares local l 3 \ 
There is a fine, though small forest of oaks in tlie Barlidn 
reserve, 6 miles north of Murreo. 

The green pine, c/ifr, or Finns longifolia grows all over 
tho Murreo hills betwooii tho height of 2,000 and 0,000 fcot 
Thcro aro some fino forests of this tree, llio Panjar Forest 
in tho Kahuta tahsil being especially well known. Tho people 
say that the wood of Panjar chit is ns good ns that of deodar, 
and tho |)inos of this forest are of their kind probably uik 
surpassed iu tho Province, but Forest Oflicers are rather apt 
to complain that there aro too many rather than too few 
trees of this species, 

Thero are also some but few fino mountain ash trees 
on tho Murreo hills, aud two species of elm (nimns wallichiana), 
the llimalayau horsc-chestnut (Pavia vulica), wild-pcar (Pyrus 
vnnolosii), and bird-cherry (Prunns puddum), tho lovely tints 
of wlmso leaves in autumn add much to the beauty of tho 
liillsidcs. Several kinds of poplar, of which those known as 
the paldcli (Popnlns ciJiofa), and tho svfcda (Popnlus alia) 
are most comraou, willow (sah’o;) and maple (Acer cnllraiim) 
arc all common near Murreo end on Ihc higher spurs. Lower 
down aro found Icangar {Vislacia integcrrivia), a fino hard w’ood 
tree, inn [Gedrcln ioona), a good deal of wild olive {kao ohea 
Europca)f several acacias, as phxUda {ilcncm khair 
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( Jcacfa calecliu) niul her {Zkyphus jujxiba), whilst on iho lowest Chapter Ii C* 
elopes of nil NTirioiis bnshes such as garanda (rrinscpiatUilis),^ 

OTid sail a</m, bog myrtlo (Dodtona 6urman7ita?ia) grow 
antly. 

Drch [McUa somiictvircns) is met with but is moro common 
in iho plains^ shisharn or idU [Dalbergia ^issoo) is also found 
in fair quantities on iho lower hills. There aro somo bamboos 
also on tho lower liillsj chiefly in the eouthorn slopes of tho 
Margalla spur. 

In tho Kala Ohittn forests there * aro no pines or oaks^ 

. tho trees most commonly found being phnlia {Acacia modesfa), 
kkair (dcacia calcchxt), hao (wild olive) wth sanatha anil 
granda bnshcsi and on tho Kliairi**Murat tho forest produce 
is similar to this. , 

In tho plains fho commonest trees aro tho her {Zisgphus 
jujuha), shisham, drch or hahain, tho Persian lilac, phulai, 
hhair, sirrus (scrriVa) ; bor trees andpipoi trees {IPicus indica 
and fictis rcUgxosa) aro also found in many villages. 

In tho lower portions of tho Kahuta tahsil and tlio north- 
cast of Gujar Khan mango trees aro nob uncommon. Thoso 
are generally found in small groups of tliroo or four nathcr 
than in groves, and aro a source of consiclorablo profit to 
their owners. 

There arc a few chemr {Plaldnns oricnlalis) trees at 
Saidpur and Kiirpur, and somo have just boon planted by 
tho Cantonment Magislralo in Uawalpindi. Thoso who have 
visited Kashmir are apt to regret that this tree has not boon 
more cultivated for shade in this district, the climate^ of 
which appears favorable toils growth. Tho want of snlDcicnt 
water, ho>YCVCr, makes its cultivation dilBcuU. 

In tho ^lurrco liills and to a less dogroo in tho Kahuta 
hills also, many of tho villages hnvo a cousidorablo numb or 
of moro or loss cuUivatod fruit trees, of which tho most 
common aro tho ahhrot {\m\n\it, Jitglans regia), tho amloh (Dias- 
pyros Iclus), tho nahh {Pyrus comxminia), tho hhuhdni [Vrunxis 
armeniaca), and alncha (Pramia domestiea), with a few pears 
and apples. 

Tho only .forests worthy of tho name in iho district aro 
thoso in tho I^Iurrco and Kahuta tnhsfis and on parts of tho . 

Kfila Ohitta hills. TJicro aro various proaerved areas, howovor, 
olsowhoro in tho district, ns on tho Khairi-Iildrat Itills, tho 
Khairimdr, Kuhngaidi and in tho NaiTava tract; tho commonest 
treo in theso being tlio phulda {acacia), TIio oliyo is also 
found, growing luxuriantly on tho Kuhngarh hills and 
cisowhorc. Except in theso preserved tracts the plains of tho 
district aro generally scantily supplied with trees. 
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Chapel, c. A list of the . 

Fauna and Flora by ilr. 'w p ^ district kindly 

is given here Deputy Gonsorvator ol 

atftrict, 

:r^ in the Mwalmndi district. 


Botanical, 


A 

AlWzzia Lcbbek 

a ** ®P« 

Acncjn Catcclin 
ft Modcsta 
_ If _ Eburnca 
■JJseulns Indlca 
AdUntoda Vocica 
Acor CuUralum 
Ahlcfl Findran* ‘ 
Andromeda ovalifolia 


Bombas Hitolabaricum 


ButM frondosn 
Bcrbcna Aristata 
Sl**”8Bempcrvlrens \\] 
- 


Cassm Fistula 

cS:SlS.|&, ;;: 

- 

^cltla Cftncasica 
^anssa Dilfaga '** 

Cissus Camosa (Vu?s) *’* 
CnitncBiia Osyacaatha 

r> 

gSfete f 

saasss” .■ 
|S?S- r :: 

i'Upborbw Boi Icaaa Z Z 
- 

** ^bunfiiti *** **• 

•» V«;mta 

r*-!» t I 

::: ;;: 

ti Bcn^alcasia 


Sipfn 

gbaria, 

Kboir 

PbaLift 

gudcaBiunbulx 

mnkhar 

Bnhekap 

5«ban 

Balnddor 

BattanSt. ’ 


fforso cbSJlnnt 


Himalayan ailvcr Hr .1 Only about Mar. 


I Fairly comnon. 
Common. 
Bhrub. 

Fairly cotamon, 
Common. 

Not common. 


{ Cotton tree .„ 


Cbicbra ... 

Bumbalit ... “ ••• 

g^fwsbiWCUJkri’" Box 
Bhaltu 


. I Amalts ... I 

. China. •« 

I BrAwa. I 

iPaUbKandcr ... j 

I Mn ‘ ... ;;; ! iViW capor ... 

I gftninda, i ‘ 

j 

Cfldar>dk *" ( ••• 

I ... ' uawihom; 


««« Crovrs to urcat 
Mzp, ono ot 
Bpbn, near 
phnttar, orerSJ 
feet at 0 feet 
from ground. 

Bcarco. 

Coiximon« 
iff I Scarce. 

I leatca for fod- 
I dcr. 


Scarce. 
! Bo. 


Prickly climber. 
Climber. 


Till ... 

••• BannatU 
••• Amlok. 
Clmmkfit. 

••• B4im 


I J<man 
BnuldhAk. 
I I^nna, 
riior 


I Scarce. 

I Common, 

I IS’ot common. 


( Ivako. 
^kbar, 
3fw«IBarrf. 
PbainrAra 
PbagirAn. 
Snm 

Bor .M 


«*• Ash ... 


for /od. 

Feiy ecarce. 
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Chapter 1, 0. 


Botanical. 


Or 

GrowiaOpposUifoUa iti 

ti Ycstlta 

fi Spr* *11 Ml 

H 

Helictercs-isoia 
Hedcia Bellx .m ... 


IndMcra Uetoranllia 
IlexBipynna ..i 


Jnglans Begin • II Ml 

K 

KjdiaCalycioa Ml 

l 4 

liOaieera GningaelocoUris 

M 

VatlotnB PhiUppifiQDEia 
^cliaAzodaracb Mi 

Moms ScmliL 

,1 Indlca .M <M 

VytBinsL Afrleana ... 

Moringa rtc^go>Sponna 
Mimosa Bubjeaulis *•• 

N 

Kerinm Odorum ••• 


Odioa WottUer • M Ml Ml 
Olca Gnspidata •!• 


ropulnsAlba 

,, Ifigm 

" OiUnte 

rbyllantbusBinbUica .*• 

N 

rintu Excolsa 

,, Longifolia ... 

ristacla intcgcrnma 

Fruntw Padua 

rhyltanthas Ncpalcnsls 

PyrnsVarlolOBB. 

ParroUa Jacqnemontiana 
raalca Gxanatum *.» 

phcDnix^ylrcstnB .m 

Prunua Poralca M 

ARaoulaCa ••• 

Panploca Apbylla ..i 


Iiocnl. 


Dbiman ..i 
Farr! ,«• m 
Fhara Mi 


Marophal Dbaoixii* 
Banballmri 


Kxiinti 

Harbambat.i 


Akhrot III 


English, 


Falla. 


TiU-bateri 


Kamila ••< 
Dhrck 

Kama t Tut 
Bhahm. 
KaTcalVavaniiff. 
Sobuija Ml 
R&l. 


Ganira m 


Kamlal •» 
Kahn, Earn 


SnfBda Ml III 
|Fal&oh Ml 
Ambli... Ml 

Bate .,* 

Ghir 

Kangar ••• 
Kfilak&t iM 
Kalaxn. 

Batangl • II 

Pascr. 

Barani, Anar ••• 
Khnjor.Kbajt 

Am *M Ml 

B&rl M, Mt 

Bata. 


Ivy. 


Wild Indigo 
HoPy 


Walnut Ml 

llonoyeucklc. 

Ill 

Mulberry* 

Uorso xadisli tree. 

Oleander Ml II 

III * 

Olivo Ml Ml • 


Foplari tvUilOi 

Poplar. 

Bluoplno Ml iM 

Ml 

Birdclioriy 

Wild pear. 

Pomegranate. 

Dato 

Poach. 

Apricot. 


Fauna and Flora. 
Forest trees of the 
Uemnrks. district. 


Leaves much 
priced for fed* 
dor. 

Bmall t r 0 0 • 
leaves for fed* 
dor. 

Small tree. 


Common shrub. 
Near Uurreo 
only. 


Scarco. 


Largo shrub. 

A good deal 
planted in 

VillilgCS. 


Gomnion along 
filreams. Poison- 
cms. Bib ms 
lor pipes, 

Soft.uBcd in bod- 
stesd making. 
Common, 


Leaves for ian- 
nisg. Bcarcc. 
Senreo, 

Common. 

Bcarcc. 

Fairly common. 


OnlynbontUor- 

TCC, 
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List of Forest trees in the Rdtoalpindi dfsirtci— concluded. 


Botanical. 

Ziocal. 

1 

1 

1 Eogllsb. 

' 

Remarks, 

1 

Q 



i 



Qnereus Annulata ... 

Incuna 

II Dilatata 

Barfii 

Rhiti ... ... 

Barunigi 

... 

joak. 


Scarce. 

Common* 

R 






Rhmloflcmlron Arborenm ... 
Ro»a Macropliylta ... ... 

Khiti ranjftbciiois ... ... 

Rtamnus ViiRatus ... ..i 

Kikri 

Tarnl BanBiilab 
Tatri. 

Setapajja. 


Ubodoilonrtron 
Wilil*ro9o ... 

••• 

Scarf (». 

Climber. 

S 





- 

Fabi Tf'traRpcrma 

SA(;crcUa Bnmdrctbinna ... 
Soloautn Vcrbahcifolmm 

Bfns 

Gnnchcr, 

Kdla Mewa. 

... 

WiUow ... 

«■« 

Scarce. 

T 






Tamanx Arttrulala ... ... 

Taxiia UflC(‘ata ... 

TAiTDinaliA Bcllcrtra 

Tciranthcra Lnuri folia 

Ukuon ... 

Barmi ... 

Babcrn. 

Maida Sak. 


..1 

f*! 

Scarce. 

Scarce. 

tr 






Ulmiia \ValiicbiaD:i m ... 

Kaiii 

... 

Elm 

•«« 

Scarce. 

V 






Vitcx r«rgundo ... ... •*. 

Tibumnm Fcctens ... 

MiTirnn ... 
Kuiich. 

... 


j 

Forbiaket work. 

W 






Woodfordia Flonbunda ... 

Dbftvi. 





X 






Xanlhoxjlam Alatnm «*i •«« 

Timbar, 





Z 






Xii.rphUR Jttjulia 

II Nutnmtilana 

Oxypb)lUv 

Tiber 

Jlhcri, jbari 
Andai.jaad 

•u 

^Indian apple. 


Ecarcs for /od- 
der. 


The grasses oE tlio district avo of some importance, as in many 
places tlierois very little fodder (apart from fodder crops 
specially grown) to bo had for cattle, and good supplies nro 
only to be obtained in areas specially reserved for grass produc- 
tion. On the whole the plains of tho district are not well off 
for good grasses, and tho mounted branches of tho army located 
in Kttwalpiudi have to obtain their supplies from areas specially 
set apart for that purpose on tho hill sides of the Margalla spur. 
Some only of the priacipal variotics can bo noticed here. 

Dub grass is not much found. Khalhul is a good short, 
green gcass, growing chiefly in the plains, on the bouadarics 
of fields of good soil, and in the hills on fallow lovol 
lands. 
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This IS probably llio best gratis in Iho clislrict, and is to bo Chaptor It C. 
had al all times of llio year when rain has fallciu It is eaten 
by all kinds of cattle, sheep and goats, and is very good Flora, 

for horses. Snxenh is a longer grass, growing best in places ^*^”®** 
where water has been lying. This ripens with the klinrif 
harvest and in places is sown ns a crop, dryitjg np after the 
rains havo fully censed. It is a very good grass up to tho lime 
of ripening, after that it is little good ns it completely dries np, 

Barun Is another long grass ripening in tho fcharif 
harvest, sowing it*;olf. It is said to l>o 'injnriods to cattlo 
when unripe, fairly useful afterwards. i\irnn is a good grass, 
excellent for horses and cattlo, growing in coo! places, 

2’dfminn is a long fine gra^s of a light color, ripening with 
tho aninmn harvest, cliicdy found in the hills. It reaches 
a height of 2 or H feet. It is not sown, but often preserved 
in plots set apart on tho hillside, and cut for winter nso in 
October and November. SnuUa is an autumn grass preserved 
in rakliF, Teaches a hciglit of 2 foci, only to bo eaten green. 

It is found in Murrcc tahsil and in other hill tracts. 

2?uMiar is an inferior fodder grass which growa much 
in tho hills. It is littio good for grazing, hut is valuable for 
making rough ropes, and is much used by the Murreo Urewery 
Company for making eases for boor bottles. Its. 1*1-0 per 
inaund is often ])aid for it for thoso purposes. 

Luniar or fumiar U an inferior hill grass. Dah is n very 
poor grass, only eaten by cattle when nothing o1«o can bo got, 
it ta of a bright green color. Akar is n woody grass of very 
littio valiio for grazing, but inneli used in making innd roofs in 
tho hills. Tho natives haven proverb about this grass— *^Akiir 
glifis atir phiphre ka loiis kisi kain no utn. •• A/;(ir gr.nssniid 
lights aro of no uho,’* There are many oilier varieties loc.ally 
known, but these nro iho most common and iinporlani. 

Thirty years ago or inoro tigers appear to havo been WW *ml»««li am! 
not uncommon in tlu) Mnrrcc hills and in Iho junglo near 
Jfaolnm river, but they havo not been seen in llio dintrictfor neve* 
ral ycora past. Reports arc constantly being brought in of ono 
having appeared and killed a roiv or a goat, hut tlio tiger 
alwaya turns out to bo either n leopard or ti myth. Leopards 
and chiitah are, however, frcquontly met with in tho Miirreo ^ 

and Kabnta hills and in the Kntu Cliilta range, and in tho 
higher hills bears aro also to bo found. Wild piga nro common 
aim do much damage, and porcupines exist in most parts of ilio 
district. /funVff or wild sheep aro to h« found in (ho Narrnra 
hills and throughout tho fiouth-west of tho Pindighoh talisfl, 
among iho ravines mid low hills nnd in the Knlii Cliitta range 
and outlp'ng spurs, hut thoro are noiio in tho Alitrroo and 
Knhnta hills wlioro, howover, gurll (wild goat) havo hoen 
occaoionally scon. 

Ilavino door nro found in tho Maim of taliRil Aitock and 
in tho couth of Piudtghob, hut aro not comtnou* Thoro iu not 
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mncli small game to be found in the plains of the district. 
Hares, clnhor, aisi, and black and grey partridges are to bo 
found on all the low hill spurs, but are not often plentiful aud 
are seldom easy to get at, aud there are pheasants and jungle 
fowl to be got in the neighbourhood of Mnrree. Of migratory 
birds the bustard, ohdraj sandgrouse, duck, snipe, geese, coulon 
and quail appear in the district when “ in season/' Of these 
ohdra are found in the western tahsils; sandgrouse in the western 
tahsils and in Gujar Khan, neither in great quantities. Dock 
are found on the rivers and tanks. Geese and coulon in the Sodn 
valley, and in the Kanslii occasionally, and on the Indus, There 
are two good snipe y7u7e in the district, at Khanna and Haiti. 
Quail come in very large numbers in spring and autumn. 
Sport in tbe district is not good, but game would probably bo 
much more plentiful if tWe were not such a large number 
of guns always ready to shoot it wherever it is to be found, 
and if netting and snaring were not such prevalent practices 
with tbe natives of the district. Owing to the establishment 
of something resembling a close season " game is on the 
increase, but the large number of guns in the district prevents 
this from being a rapid process. Licenses to carry gnus now 
always contain a proviso against the shooting of game within 
this close period, and the byedaws of the Murree Municipality 
impose a fine .upon the sale of game during these months, and 
those rules have no doubt had a beneficial effect. 

Hawking is a very favorite sport with most of tho natives 
of the upper class throughout the district. In the Findighcb 
tahsil tho chdra and hares and ducks are tho favorite quarry, 
and in the low hills partridges and cliilcor* Tlirougliout tho 
district, however, hawks are flown at almost any game, and 
many of the species are great poachers. ' The snaring of birds 
is also carried on to a great extent, and many of tho natives 
shoot game. 

The leopard trap or 7caral:ht is also still used to catch ' 
predatory nninials, but not nearly so often as formerly. It is . 
simply an enormous jin with two semi-circular iron blades 
toothed on one edge, so that when closed tho iron teeth 
at closely ono into tho other. It requires^ tho force of at least 
two or threo men to sot this trap, which is then fastened by a 
chain to tho stem of a tree. It is sprung like a jin by tho 
pressure of tho foot of the victim. Whenever a cowshed or 
sheop-fold is found to be infested by wolves or leopards, tbo 
owner will block np threo sides of tho passage with thorny 
hedges, leaving one side only open for the thief to approach. 
In this space tho trap is fixed, covered with a thin layer of 
earth and securely fastened by its chain to tbo nearest tree. 
An animal once taken can never hope to escape. 

Fishing is to be got in tbe Haro, in the J holum and 
in tho Sodu and its tributaries. Fish have boon much de- 
stroyed of late years by the most objectionable practice of 
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djnnmtiing the pcK^ls nnd b; indiFcrimiimtc nctling. The 
fitthasir nnil the rcAft nre the cernuioncst fish iu l!io rivers of 
Ibis dhlrict, 

S«nkcs nro not so common n*? in many otlier dislricls, 
bninronot so rare ns reems to have been f-nppocuil. Still on 
tho trhole, the dii-trict is tvondorfully free from thonu Cobras 
nncl !:mits arc found In the plalnSi ami hi the hills nbrovrn 
riper i^ not nncominon^ and even in the higher hills is not 
unfreqoently fonnil, nnd the vrritor lias mot with n snaho 
in the lower hill% near Downl, to nil appearance belonging 
to the species l:no\vn ns the Ku««era viper^ Thcic nro also 
rorne non^Tenomans nnnlrrs resembling ilie Dbrimnm Scorpions 
nro common both in Inlh nnd plains, nnd otbor hinds of 
inrccl pcM*? nro mot with boro nn elsewbore. ^Ybile•nutR are 
Tcry common in parts of the diflrief* During tho past five 
years rowartls for tbo de^ruclion of wild nnimah and repUlcs 
have been given follows 


Cbnptor L C. 
Fauna and Flora. 

Iteptilei. 


1 

IS®?. 


1 

1 



Total. 

ef rwiltr fitd nil! Rsona’a 

**t ■(« *4* 

as 

n 

,j 

•ir» 

1 

aej 

22 j 

A?rc?p*t 1 Rf rft frera X)U*.nct 
or Slo&trlpiS TntxU, It«. ... 



asj 
1 1 

! 

len 

L. . i 

^ aw* 
1 

i.r,cy 


Thr»‘0 figures of number of ^nahes and wild nninmlH hilled 
nro taken from Table No. LVI of Ibe Viinjnb Admini^tmtion 
Hcporl and for amount paid as rewards from rroeoedinga i‘»sued 
from («orcmtnent| Punjab* 
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HISTORY- 

SECTION A.— PHYSICAL. 

Chapter III B. There are no physical changes in the configuration of 

P IfT" 1 district to record, which have occurred in liistorical times. 

Pb h rivers of the district, flowing as <they do in well defined 

in tho"*Mnfigurat?on heds, are subject to littlo change of conrso within measurcable 
of tbo aiBirict, periods. The surface of iho district is much less covered with 
forests than it once was, but this may be said of almost dvery 
district in the Province. The greatest dangers due to denuda- 
tion are, however, obviated for the future by tbo resorvation of 
certain considerable areas as Government forests, and the pre- 
servation of further areas from the wanton dcstrnction of tho 
forest growth upon them. 

TmxM, Tlio famine of 18C0-C1 hai’dly affected tho Rawalpindi 

district. In 18C8-G9 there was a great scarcity wdiich did not 
hero, as in many other districts, amount to a famine. The 
deaths winch occurred during tho scarcity of 1877-78 wero 
mostly duo to tho immigration of worn-out and emaciated fugi- 
tives from Kashmir territory. There was somo distress on that 
occasion, but little actual famine- Tho area protected from 
drought in tho district is not largo, amounting only to S'8G per 
cent, of tho total cultivated area, but famines do not -appear ever 
to havo been frequent or severe, a fact chiefly to bo attributed 
to the regularity of the viinter raius which renders tho district 
comparntively independent of the results of tbo regular mon- 
soon. 


SECTION B.-POLITICAL. 

wdnhgtii'fiVt. The district abounds in objects of great antiquarian 

interest wliich have been minutely examined and described by 
General Cunniugliam, from whoso account the following descrip- 
tion is abridged, with a few additions taken from a report by 
Mr. Delmcrick. 

The site of^ tho ancient city of Tnsila lias boon identified 
by General Cunningham and other authorities aith the rains near 
Shfih-dhcri, which are scattered over a wide space, extending 
about three miles from north to sonth, and two miles from cast 
to west, just above the Margala Pass. Tho remains of stupas 
and monasteries extend for several miles further on all sides, 
but tbe actual ruins of the city are confined within the limits 
above-mentioned- These ruins consist of several distinct 
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portioaK, ^tliich nro called bj* .‘'cparnto names oven in llio present Chapter II, B. 
cla3% Bepinninp:^ at foiitli, tlioir names are— 1st, Bir, or riior ; 

2ncl, Halinl ; 3rd, Sir-kap-ka-kot ; 4lli, Knclin^kot ; 5th, Babar- Political, 
khaun ; Clb, Sir-Sakh^kn-kot. 

Tlio mo‘it niiciont part of these ruius, according to Iho 
belief of (ho people, is the great mound on ^*hich stands the 
small rillngo of Bir, or Pher. Tho mound itself is 4,000 foot 
in length from north to south, and 2,000 feet in breadth, with 
a circuit of 10,800 feet, or rather more than two miles. On 
tho west tide, towards tho rock-seated villago of Shtih-dlicri, 
tho Bir mound has an clovation of from 15 to 25 feet above tho 
fields close hy^ but as tho ground continues to slope towards 
Sluih-dliort, the general elevation is not less than from 25 to 35 
feet. On the cnbt, towards tho Tubra or Tamrn nullah, It rises 
40 feet abovo iho fields, and GS feet above tho bed of tho stream. 

Tho remains of the avails can be traced onl}" in a few places 
both on tlio cast ami west t-idcs; but the whole surfaco is covered 
with broken ^ tones and fragments ot bricks and potter}'. Hero 
the old coins are found in gre:iter numbers than in an}* other 
part of (ho ruins, aud here, also, a singlo man collected for 
General. Cunningham, in about two hour^, a double handful 
of bits of lapis ]a7.uii, which are not to he seen elsewhere. 

Judging frotn the sizo of the place, it is probably tho site of the 
inhabited part of iho city in tho time of Uwon Thsaug. 

llaiial is a ^troug fortified position on the west end of 
A .spur of tho Murgnla range, and imnicdintoly to ilio north-cast of 
, tho Bi'r mound, from wdiich it is separated by Iho Tabra millali. 

About half a mile from Bir the .«^pur is divided into two nearly 
parallel ridges Rbout 1,500 feet apart, whicli run almost duo 
west to the bank of tho 'J*abra, uJioro they arc joined by a high 
earthen nimpart. Tho clear spneo thus enclosed is not moro 
than 2,000 feet by 1,000 feet, but tho wholo circuit of iho 
defences, along the ridges and tho artificinl ramparts, is about 
8,400 feet, or npw.arcK of 1 A miles*. At tlio cast end, tho two 
parallel ridges are joined by a slono wall, 15 feet 4 inches thick, 
with .square tov/ers at intervals, all of which arc nt ill in very 
good order. Tho cn*.sl of tho ^outh, or main ridge, is 201 foot 
abovo Uicgcnrml level of ficldK, but tho north ridgo has an olova- 
tioD ot only 1G3 feet. Betv/con ihe.so two (hero is a small rocky 
ridge, 20C feet in licdglit, crowned by a largo bastion or tower, 
v/hich tho pcopio look upon as a ^tuptt or topc.^* Thcro is a 
similar tower on llio crest of the north ridge. Tho two ridges 
fall rapidly towards tho west for about 1,200 feet, till Ihoy 
meet tho general slopo of the intervening ground ; and theso 

*8iupa UlhoHnu-critirrm forntnound orbirroiViCillirrof inn^onvy oronrtli. 
trho Tnli farm in thApfj, nud tilfo thnia in llio oirly Atyim iiidcnpti'oiiB 

from llir» f'nnjit, Tiie t^rrn now n»f‘d iW thCip for ti lg|f*tAldy pr^rfcct building, 

And thC’ji for n rubwd mound. It 1**^ thrrrfnro, much to bo rcf^rotlod tlint wo 
rinuld liav^ Adopted tho word <*7^ which prc^'crro neither tho npulliug nor tho 
pronnnciailgu of tiio ori^taal.— Ucucrat Uuuuinghani, ** Ancivnt Ctcography,** 
r. 12t n. 
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points aro the two gateways o£ tlie fort^ tbe ono being due 
north of the other. The north ridge then rises again^ and ran* 
ning to the W. S.-W. for 2,000 feet terminates in a square 
topped mound, 130 feet high. This part of the ridgo is ontiroly 
covered with the remains of buildings, and near its east ond 
a villager discovered some copper coins in a ruined tope. 

The fortified city of Sir-kap is situated on a large level 
mound immediately at the north foot of Hatiab of which it 
really forms a part, as its walls are joined to those of tho 
citadel. It is half a mile in length from north to south, with 
a breadth of 2,000 feet at tho south ond, but of only 1,400 
feet at the north end. The circuit of Sir-kap is 2,800 foot or 
upwards of 1^ miles. The walls, which are built entirely of 
squared stone, are 14 feet 9 inches thick, with square towers 
of 80 feet face, separated by curtains of 140 feet. The oast 
and north walls are straight, but the Hue of west wall is 
broken by a deep recess. There aro two largo gaps in each 
of theso walls, all of which are said to be the sites of the anoient 
gates. Ono of these in the north face is undoubted, as it 
lies duo north of the two gateways of the Hati41 citadel, and 
duo south of the three rained mounds in tho Bdbar-khdna. A 
second in tho oast face is equally undoubted, as parts of tho 
walls of tho gateway still remain, with portions of paved road- 
way leading directly up to it. A third opening in the west face, 
immediately opposite the last, is almost equally certain, as all 
the old foundations inside the city aro carefully laid out at 
right angles duo north and south. The position of Sir-kap is 
naturally very strong, ^ as it is well defended on all sides by 
tho lofty citadel of Hatidl on tho south, by tho Tabra nullah 
ou tho west, and by the Gau nullah on the oast and north sides. 
Tho ontiro circuit of tho walls of tho two places is 14,200 foot, 
or nearly 2i miles. 

Kucha-kot, or tho^^^ mud fort,” lies to tho north of Sir-kap, 
in a strong isolated position formed by tho doubling round of the 
Tabra nullah below tho j unction of the Gau nullah which together 
surround tho place on all sides oscopt the oast. The ramparts 
of Kacha-kot, as tho name imports, are formed entirely of 
earth, and rise to a height of from 30 to 50 foot above tho 
stream. On tho cast side there aro no traces of any defences, 
and inside there are no traces of any buildings. It is difficult, 
therefore, to say for what purpose it was intended, but as tho 
Gau nullah runs through it, General Cunningham thinks it 
probablo that Kneha-kotwas meant as a place of safety for 
elephants andothor cattle during a time ofsiogo. It is 6,700 
feet or upwards of 1 miles in circuit. Tho people usually called 
it Kot, and this name is also applied to Sir-kap, hut when they 
wish to distinguish it from tho latter ’they called it Kacha-kot. 

Babai*-kh^na is the name of tho tinct of land lying between 
tho Lundi nullah on tho north, and tho Tnbra and Gau nullah 
on the south. It includes Kacha-kot, and extends about one 
xnileoneachBide of it to the east and west, embracing tho great 
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mound of Serki-Pind on tlie uorfcli-west, and the Gangu group 
of topes and other ruins on the east. In tho very middle of 
this tracts where th'e Luudi and Tabra nullahs approach one an- 
othor within one thousand fcet^ stands a lofty mound 45 feet 
in hoightj called Jandiala Find, after a small hamlet close by. 
To the west of the phd or monnd^ there is another mass of 
ruins of a greater breadth^ but only 29 feet in heigh t^ which 
is evidently the remains of a large monastery. It is remai*kable 
that the road which runs through the two gateways of the Hatidl 
citadel, and through tlio north gateway of Sir-kap passps in a 
direct line due north between these two mounds until it meets 
the ruins of a large stupa on the bank of tho Lundi river, 1,200 
feet beyond the Jandidla Find. This General Cunuiuglsam 
believes to be tho famous stiiim which was said to have been 
erected by A*»oka in the third century before Christ to celebrate 
tho gift, already alluded to, by Buddha of liis head in charity. 

The large fortified enclosure, called Sir-Sukh, is situated at 
the nortli-oasb corner of the Babar-khana, beyond tho Lundi 
nullah. In shape it is very nearly square, the north and south 
sides being each 4,500 feot in length, the west side 3,300 feet, 
mid the east side 3,000 feet. The whole circuit, therefore, is 
15,300* feot or nearly three miles. The south face, which is 
protected by tho Lundi nullah is similar in its construction to the 
defences of Sir-kap. Tho walls are built of squared stones, 
smoothed on the outer face only, and are 18 feet thick, 
with square towers at intervals of 120 feet. The towers 
of ‘this faco have been very cat of ally built with splayed 
foundations, all the stones being nicely bevelled to form 
a. convex slope. The tower at the south-east corner, which is 
tho highest part now standing, is 10 feet above the interior 
ground, and 25 feet above the low ground on the bank of the 
streatn. Towards the west end, where the stones have been 
removed, tho south wall is nob more than 2 or 3 feet in height 
above the iuterior ground. Of the east and west faces about 
one-half of tho walls can still bo traced, bub of the north fnco 
thord is but little left except some bounds at the two corners. 
Inside there are three villages named hlirpur, Thupkia, and 
Find, with a largo ruined mound called Pindora, which is 600 
feet square at base. At half a mile to the west there is an outer 
line of high Ccarthen mounds running due north and south for 
upwards of 2,000 feet, when it bonds to the E. N.-E. Beyond 
this the line is only traceable by a broad belt of bi'oken stones, 
oxtonding for 3,500 feet, when it turns to the south-east for 
about 1,200 feet and joins the north face of Sir-Sukh. These 
external lines would appear to bo tho remains of a large out- 
work which once rested its north-west angle on the Luudi nullah. 
The entire circuit of Sir-Sukh and its out-work is 20,300 feet, 
or nearly five miles. 

Tho largest stupa among the ruins is situated on a high 
mound to the north of the Tabra nullah, and about half a mile to 
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the ensfc of Shalipur. Ifc is generally known as tho ** Oliir Thup,” 
or the “ split tope/' from a hvoad cut having been inado right 
throngh the building either by General Ventura or by some 
previous explorer. The cut is 20 foot broad at the west end, 
and 88 feet at the east end, with a depth of 82 feet. This 
onormous opening has utterly destroyed the appearance of the 
inoDument from' the east and west sides, where it looks like two 
massive mounds 17 and 18 feet thick at top, with a gap of 40 
feet between thorn. These numbers give a top diametor of 75 
feet ; but at 32 feet lower the circumference is 837 feel, which 
gives a diameter of 107^- feet. But as the outer casing of 
smoothed stones has entirely disappeared, this diameter could 
not have been loss than floor 120 feet; and as the point of 
measurement was 20 feet above the level of tho courtyard, the 
actual base diametor maybe set down as from 120 to 125 feet or 
within two feel of that of the great Mduikiala tope. Tho loss of tho 
outer casing has brought to light tho interior construction, which 
was regulated by a series of walls radiating from tho centre of 
the building. These walls aro 4.1 feet thick and Hi feet apart, 
whore visible outside of the broken surface. As tho outer wall 
or casing would have been at least as thick as these radiating 
walls, we shall obtain the least possible diameter of tho building 
at 20 feet above tbo ground level, by adding twice the thickness 
of one w*al1, or 8i feet to tho measured diameter of 107^ foot, 
which gives a minimum diameter of nearly 116 feet. But os tho 
oxternol wall would have been almost certainly of greater thick- 
ness than the radiating walls, wo may conclude that the diameter 
at 20 feet above tho ground was at least 120 feet, and that it may 
have been as much as 125 foot. 

Such are tho different parts of this great city, whose ruins, 
c ovoring an area of six square miles, are more extensive, more 
interesting, and in much better preservation than those of any 
other ancient place in (ho Punjab. Tho great city of Sir-kap, 
with its citadel of Hatitil, and its detached work of Bir and 
Kacha-kot, has a circuit of 4^ miles, and the largo fort of Sir- 
Sukh with its out-work, is o£ tho same size, each of thorn being 
nearly as largo as Slinh Jalian's imperial city of Dellu, w'hilo tho 
number and size of the monasteries, and other religious 

buildings is even more wonderful than the great oxtont of tho 
citjV^* 

This is taken from General Cunniughum’s account of thit) 
ancieut town, but it must be confessed that it requires the eye 
of a trained expert, to delect rdl that is described above. To 
tbo ordinary passer-b}' tbo visible signs of this ancient Taxilaaro 
few and far bo tween, though souictbing niuy bo noticed by the 
most casual observer. Tho site is now occupied by Iho village 
Rites of four Dheri-Sh5ban, Ghiln, 5latawa and Mohra 

ShdhwuH. There is a station on the North-Western Railway close 

• Gencnil Conoingabm gircs a tniimtc dCEcrlption of aU tbc ezifitiog ruirw 

iudodiosT topes, monasteries, and monolith?. 
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to itj known as tbe Knla^ka^Saroi Station^ and tlie trains now 
daily steam past actually under tbe walls of the old city. 

The' great Bhallar..Tope is visible from this spot about 
sis miles north of it. This Tope has been described by General 
Buimes and noticed by General Court. It stands in a most 
coinniaDding position on the last spur of the long range of hills 
’which fo^’ins the north boundai'jof tho Haro valley. It can bo 
seen from tho high road for a length of eight miles from Ktiln- 
ka-Sarai to near Wuh. It is 5^ miles to tho north of Dheri- 
ShdhnUj on tho cast side of tho high road leading to Haripur in 
Bazdra, and ahont half a mile to the north of tho Haro river. 
It has at one time been opened by a native chief ; probably the 
Gnkhar chief of Khunpnr on the Haro. At present theBhallar* 
Tope is about 43 foot in height above the rock on which it stands^ 
but as the top of the buildiug is much dilapidated, the original 
height of tlio dome must have been considerably more. Goner.al 
Cunningham discovered in tho neighbourhood the remains of 
what ho believed to bo two large religions establishments. 

Hasan Abdal, which lies on tho Grand Trunk Bead, 
eight miles W'ost of Kdla-ka-Sardi,' is probably of much more 
interest to the casual observer than Dheri- Shnhdn. The hill of 
Hasan Abddi, it is said, has been celebrated since the time of 
Akbnr for its beauty. Tho Hasan Abdul hill has, however, ns 
a matter of fact, no bonuty whatever. It is simply a mass of 
rock and shingle, bare, ugly and forbidding. 

Tho presence of several fine springs of water made it 
possible to make pretty gardens in its neighbourhood, and in 
times past tho garden of \A\'ili, so named from the cry of admira- 
tion, said to have been ositorted by its appearanco from tho 
Emperor Akbar, was possibly once very beautiful of its kind, 
and it used to bo one of tho resting- plncos of the Emperors on 
their way to ICaslimIr ; but it is now a tangled wilderness, exactly 
as described by Colonel Cracroft 25 years ago, and its condition 
does not reflect much credit on those to whom it was made over. 

Colonel Cracroft thus describes it : ** Timo has left nothing 
but tho mins of buildings, parterres covered with grass and 
weeds, choked reservoirs, a jungle of trees, a scene of desolation 
in the midst of vegclation/’ It is little better now save that tho 
harddari has been put into tolerable repair. 

To tho north-west of the Hasan Abddi hill numerous springs 
of clear, pure limpid water gush out of the ground, and form a 
clear stream which flows past tho east of Hasan Abd/11 and falls 
into the Wtih stream. Tho tank of BAba Walt or os it is now 
generally known Pnnja Suhib, is at tho foot of the Hasan 
AbdAl hill and is flilcd by ono of tho springs abovo alluded to, 
with beautiful clear water which constantly flows through it: it is 
kept full of fish and is surrounded by brick temples, and is much 
frequented and well known. At ono end of the tank, there is a rude 
representation of a hand in relief on a rook, from nndornoath 
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wliicli Hie water flows into the tank. The Sikhs ascribe 
this mark to their founder BAba Nanak who (they say) summoned 
the spring from the top to the bottom of the hill by placing liis 
hand on the rock in question and invoking itj and that the 
impression remained over since. The fact that the hand isia 
reZi^ is of course neglected in this legend. Tliis is the story 
generally told by the common people in the neighbourhood, 
bot the full legend is given in General Cumiingham’s account 
of Hasan Abdal. 

Close to the Fanja Sahib tank, a little to ilio north of it, 
is the well known enclosure, coutainiiig a tomb, said to bo that* 
of one of Akbar’s wives, Tliere are two very old cypress trees 
growing beside the tomb, but the whole enclosure has the 
same decayed look which characterises the garden of Wall. It 
is, how'ever, curious and interesting, and deserves a visit. 

The following is General Ounningham’s account of Hasan 
Abdal as abridged in the last edition of the Hdxoalpindi 
Gazetteer : — 

At 11§ miles to the north-west of Tnxila, Hwen Tlisang 
visited the tank of the Serpent King Elapatra. It was 100 
paces or about 250 feet in circuit, and its pare and limpid 
waters were fringed with lotus flowers of different color. 
Both the direction and distance of the Ohineso pilgrim point 
to Hasan Abddl, which bears north-west 10 miles^ distant from 
vSliah-dlieri by the now main road, and at lenst 11 miles by 
either of the two old roads. This agreement is fully con- 
firmed by the presence of the famous spring of Bnba-A7ali or 
Fanja Sabib, as it is now called l>y the Sikbs. The sbrino of 
tlio saint is situated on the peak of a lofty and precipitous 
hill, about one mile to the east of the to\\n. At the north- 
west foot of this hill numerous springs of pure limpid water 
gush out of the ground, and form a clear and rapid rill which 
falls into the Wdh rivulet, about half a mile to the* west of 
the town. The tank of Baba AVali or Fanja Sdhib is a small 
square reservoir of clear water and generally full of fisb. It 
is surrounded by small dilapidated brick temples, and on* the 
west side tbo water gushes out from beneath a rock marked 
with a rude representation of a hand, which the Sikhs ascribe 
to their founder Bdba Kdnak. The place lias been briefly 
described by Blphhistone, Moorcroft,Biirncs, uud Ilugel, buttlio 
legend of the spring is given by hloorcroft alone ; both ho and 
Blphiiistone take B/iba Walt and Hasan Abdnl^ for one and the 
same person. But according to the information collected by 
6enci*al Cuuningliam, Bdba Wall Knndhdri was a saint from 
Kandluir, whose ** Zinrat ” or shrine is on the top of the lu)| 
while Hasan, surnamed AbddI, or the mad, was a Gujur, wIiq 
built the Snrdi which still goes by bis name, niid whose tomb is 
at the foot of the hill.” 

In the time of Bwen Thsang, A. D. 630, the legend of the 
place referred to the Noga or Serpent King of the fountain. 
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named Blapatra. Wlienovor the people wanted rain or fine 
weatiier^ thoj proceeded to the tank in company with Nome 
Saramanas or- ascetic Buddhists and snapping’ their fingers 
invoked the Naga's aid in a mild voice, and at once "obtained 
their wishes. Tliis is the Buddhist legend, which was probably 
succeeded by a Brahmanical version, and that again by a 
Muhammadan one, and the last in its turn has given way to the 
Sikh legend related by Moorcroft. According to this accurate 
ti'aveller, the block o£ stone from which tho holy spring gushes 
forth, is supposed to have been sanctified by a miracle 
wrought there by Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith. Nanak 
coming to the place fatigued and thirsty, thought he had a 
claim upon the hospitality oi his brother ascetic, and invoked 
tho spirit of Baba \YaU for a cup of water. Tho Muhammadan 
saint, indignant at the presumption of an unbeliever, replied 
to his application by throwing a stone at him of several tons 
weight. Ndnak caught tho missile in his hand and then placed 
it on tho ground leaving the impressions of his fingers upon 
its hard substance. At tho same time ho commanded water 
to flow *from it, and this constituted the rill here observable.’’ 
It is from this story that the place has received the Sikh name 
of Panja Sdhib,” or the holy handmark” of Ndnak. Such 
is tho usual story of the Sikh priests but a fakir at the tomb 
of Hasan Abddl told General Cunningham the following curious 
version of the legend : — 

‘^Janak Rdja had two servants, named Moti Ram and 
Ndnak. On the occasion of a parti'cular sacrifice tho Rdja 
appointed separate duties to each of his servants, and amongst 
them Moti Rdm .was appointed to keep the door, and Ndnak 
to remove the leaves in which the food had been wrapped. 
During the ceremony a dog rushed in through the door to- 
wards the Rdja. Moti Ram followed the dog and broke its 
back with a stick, when he was severely reproved by Nanak for 
his cruelty. ' Rdja Janak then addressed his two servants 
saying, ^]&Ioti Rdm you have behaved as a Malechh, but you, 
Ndnak, as a man full of compassion.’ In the Kal-jug you will 
both bo born again; Ndnak in Kdiu Kliatri’s house in Tal- 
wandi, and 2i[o6i Rdm as Wall in the bouse of a Mughal in 
Kandhdr. AYlion Baba Ndnak was reborn, he wont to Wah’a 
house in Kandlidr, and said, ' Do you remember mo ? ’ * No,’ 
said Wall, ' but do you open my oyos.’ Then Ndnak opened the 
eyes of Wali, and he saw and remembered liis former birth, 
and fell at the feet of his former companion. Ndnak then 
turned Wall into wind and liimself into water, and they both 
came to the town of Uaro, which is now called Hasan Abddl, 
where Ndnak placed his hand on the rook, and they resumed 
their shapes. But over since then the pure water has never 
ceased gushing forth from the rock, and the pleasant breeze 
has never 'ceased playing about the town of Haro.” 

In this form of the story General Cunningham recognizes 
agennine Buddhist legend, which may bo almost completely 
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n B restores to its early form by substituting the name of Buddha 
Nanak, and the name of the Naga King, Blapatra, 
PoUtical. for that of Moti ftfi.ni. As to tbo band-mark upon B&ba 

Hasnn Abial. Nanak’s stone, an explanation amusingly suggestive of Scott’s 

Antiquary is given by Mr. Delmeriok. The story told by many 
even devout Sikhs being amoug the number, is that one Kammn, 
a Mnbammndau mason cut the mark .upon the stone for 
his own amuBcment, and that on one occasion during tho reign 
of Ranjit Singh, when a raid was made upon the village of 
Hasan Abdfil by a body of Sikhs, all fled except ono Naju, a 
fahiVy who, in order to save himself, boldly declared tliat ho 
was ono of Bdba Nniiak’s fahira* Asked how lie came to know 
of Baba lS(\aak, he invented the fable of the saint’s miracle and 
appealed in proof to the haud«print on the stone. The Sikhs 
believed him, and set up the stone. Many hig^hly respectable 
residents of the town admit that before Ranjit SingVs time 
there was no shrine or place of Hindu worship at Hasan 
Abdiil. 


other antiquities. 


The following account of the more interesting, places 
of antiquity in the district is taken almost verbatim from the 
same sources as the description of Dheri-Slidhdn (Taxila) and 
Hasan Abdal, 1 , 0 ,, General Cunningham’s work ns abridged in 
the Gazetteer. 


Raoli Pinfl. On leaving the Ndgar fountain, Hwen Thsang proceed- 

ed about five miles to the sonth-east, to a gorge between 
two mountains, where there was a R/»pa built by Asoka, abont 
100 feet in height. This was tho placo where Sakya Buddha 
was said to have predicted the period when the fnbure Maitroja 
Buddha should appear; besides tho s/upa there was a monastery 
which had been in ruins for a long time. Tho distance points 
to the neighbourhood of Bdoti Find, whero are the ruins of a 
large town and of several Buddhist monuments. Bat tho bear- 
ing is east, wbich it certainly should be, as a south-east direo- 
tion would have carried tho pilgrim far away from tho hills 
into the open plaia abont half way to Ktila-kn-Sarfit. Bdoti 
Find is a small village situated on an ancient mound, or yrfnd, 
on the right hank of the Bdott or Boti nullali, and at the west 
ond of a rocky hill which stretches as far as tho Haro river. 
In tho gorge between the Bdoti ridgo and the Hasan Abdnl 
ridge, there is a small hill forming three sides of a square 
which is usually called Langarkot, but is also known as Srikoi. 
This was tho namo of the fort, which was formed by closing 
tho open side of tho hill with a strong wall. The north aide 
is abont 1,500 feet in length, and each of the other three sides 
about 2,000 feet, which would make the whole circuit of the place 
jusc one mile and a half. Tho remains of numerous buildings 
and tanks are traceable in the lower .part of the fort, and of 
walls and towers along tbo crests of tho ridge. Tho hill is 
everywhere veiy rocky, but on the^ north and cast sides it is 
precipitous and inaccessible. Tho highest point of tho ridge 
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is afc tlio north-east augle^ '\vliic1i is aboui 800 feel above tbo 
fields. On this point there are the remains of a large slxi^a, 
which 18 visible for many miles all round. 


This^ however, is not tho hlaitreya stupa of Asoka, as a 
deposit excavated from its centre by General Cunningham 
was found to contain a gold coin of about A. D. 500 or COOi 
which is of very common occnrrencc in tho Punjab and N.-W. 
India. The other objects W'ere a small flat circle of gold, w'itli. 
a bead drop in the middle, a minute silver coin much worn, 
some small coloured beads, and some fragments ot bone. Tho 
state of this deposit sbo^Yed that it had never been disturbed, 
and the presence of the gold coin therefore proves that the stupa 
is not older than A. D. 500, and cannot *bo tbo famous stupa of 
Asoka. The ancient coins, however, which are found among tho 
ruins in considei-able numbers, show that the place mnst have 
been inhabited long before the time of Asoka, and tho natural 
advantages which the site possesses in its nevor-failiug springs of 
water are so great that them can ho little doubt that tho position 
must have been occupied from tbo very earliest time, and 
General Cunningham has little or no doubt as to tho idontifi* 
cation of the rains as tho site visited by Hwen Thsang, oven 
though it is now impossible to ascertain which of tho ruined 
stuj^e is the right one. Tlio name of Bdoti Pind is most 
probably, General Cunningham thinks, a modern one, but that 
of Langar-kot nn old one, Tho people Lave no tradition about 
the place, except that tho fort had belonged to Rdja Sir-kap, 
the antagonist of Rasolu, whose name is associated with all tho 
old cities in the Sindh-Sdgar Do/ib. 


Badai-pur w u Bmall liainlet situated four miles to tlio 
uorth-easfc of SLiih-dlien, and threo miles to tlio north-east of 
oir-Icap, Its tope IS one ot the threo largest in tho Pnniab. 

and Shahpnr (at fShfih-dheri). It is nowvor/nmoh ruinod 
JSrnflf “ aiametor of 88 foot at 18 foot 

stones are gone, and the 
hmWing IS a togethor somnch dilapidated that its -originnl 
diameter must have boon upwards of 100 foot. Tho noonle are 
Manimous in ascribing its opening to Goaoral Vontnm. This 
bva a shaft sunk from tho top, or 

ITS 
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The large village of Jaoli is situated in a gorge between 
two Lills; about tlirce-quartera of a mile to tlio south-east of 
Budarpur, and upwards of four miles to the ensL-nortli-cast of 
tibah-dheri. The ancient remains consist of five ruined topes 
and two temples^ all of which have been examined but without 
any very valuable results. 

There are three ueiglibouriug villages of the name of 
Karm^ which are distingnished from each other as Karmith 
Kurm Giijar, and Karin Parch a. The first is situated exactly 
one mile to tho south of the Great Shnlipur topc^ and about 
miles to the east-south-east of the Bir mound. Tlio second is 
nearly two miles to the east of Kavmal, on tho old road to 
Ilawaipindi by the Shaldita Pass, and the last is about ono mile 
to the north-north-east of Earn* Gfijar. Near tho first and second 
of these villages there are several ruined topes and mouastorics, 
besides some natural caves which from tho vicinity of four 
small topes would appear to have been once occupied by 
Buddhist monks. All the topes have been opened by tho villagers 
>Yho profess to have fouud nothing. These remains, therefore, 
posse&s but little interest in Iheuisclves, but they aio of import- 
ance ns being probably connected with tho history of the great 
King Asokn. During Ins stay ut Takkasiln, Hweii Thsang 
visited the stupa which the people had built over the spot where 
Knnal, the oldest son of Asoka, had been deprived of liis eyes 
through tho falao accusntiou of his step-mother. The story is 
told at some length by Burnouf, from whom wo loam liow the 
prince's sight was afterwards restored, and tho wicked stop- 
mother dul^’* punished.* The position of tho chief topo of 
Karmdl tallies so exactly with the silo of Kunain slitpUi ns de- 
sciibed by liwcn Thsang, as to leave littlo doubt of their 
identity. The close agreement of the names is also curio ns 
although it is perhaps accidental. But with the two villages of 
Karm Gujar and Karin Pa-rebaso close at hand, it is easy to sco 
how the name of Knudla or Kiinala would bo altered to 
Karmfil, to make it assiinihito with the other. 

'MVith these topes of Karmal,” says Geuenil Cuuiunghnm, 

** 1 close iny account of the ruins which still exist around tho nn- 
cienl Tnxila. Altogether I have traced the remains of 55 topes, 28 
monasteries, and 9 temples, of which tho largest ai o quite equal 
in size to any that have yet been discovered. TJic number of 
ilicso roiuains that has escaped the dostrnclivo intolerance of tho 
Muhammadans is wonderfully large. lilauy of them, no doubt, 
owe their safety to their singularly unattractive positions on tho 
tops of stoop wateiles.s hills. 'Fhc escape oi others is, per- 
haps, duo to the largo size of the stones they arc built rvitli, 
which defied the powders of oidiuaiy destructiveness. But, per- 
haps, tho most active agent iu their favour was the greater 
proximity of the aucient city, whoso ruins must have furnished , 
materials for the houses of ShAh-dlieri for soveial centuries. 


• ** latrodactloD a L* Uislono ilc Buctdlasme Indien ,** ji. 40. 
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As Rhali-ilhcri 1*4 a vory lar^ro vilhipoconluiinnffOoO houses 
nuti n!>ont o,000 tnlinhituuK, the amount of innicml carried 
away from the ohl city have heon very /^roat indeed ; and 
t\ this ra«-*rchieny 1 would nttrihute Iho coinplolo disappenranca 
of all the l»iiildini:< from the noarci*( part of I ho old city on (ho 
mined jnoiind of lilr.” 
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Ahoiit M iniln south of B ilwal pin di and three miles MatiikfrtU 
from Jtiwat lie the ruii»s of ^lunikialn. The nnnio is said 
to have hceu derived from llaja Man or Manih, wlio built tho 
^ciii to the south of tho vilhii^e. Tho old town is iisunlly 
mid to have been culled Manikpnr or Maniknapar, and it is so 
named in mo«*t Yer.-ions of tho curious lo; 7 cnd of lla^^ulii, which 
phice the rc‘*idoncc of the nr demons, in tho old city 

to the imrlh of tho jrroaf. lopo. As llio ca])ital of the rn/>/in ynsf, 
it is sometimes aim called lled.'ldaajiar/' or tho City of ^ 
Injn.dico.” An intcro‘?ti«;^ acc^>«nt of tho lo"ond of IJa^tihi 
liaa been i;lven by Colonel Abbot/* Many other version'? aro 
j:ivfn but all a;;rco in tbo main point-? of tho story, althoujrh 
(hey differ in uuno of the minor details. Ibi'-aiui son of 
S.ihv/ihana IMja of Hinlko;^ was I ho enemy of the s even ral *hafnn 
who lived at Manikpur, or Udinai»ar, to tlio west of tho 
•Iludutn. Kvery day thoso ra^cfhmn^f ate a inaii, the victim 
beiDfr drawn by lot from tb« peoplo of Manik]mr. Onn 
day lla: ahi camo t*> tho city u hero ho found a woman cook- 
inj^ her food, and allcrnatidy wocpiiii' and sin^jint?. Astonished 
at hop bolinvioiir, Jhi«niu addrc5’«otl thcMvoinan, wlio 

replied: 1 siiiL^ for joy, becauMi my only fmi in to ho 

married to-day, and I w'oop for ^»rlef hcratiFO ho hnf; been 
drawn by Jot a** tbo vicJiin of the *'Wocp no 

more, "said Knsaln “and keep your ion, for 1 will encounter 
the Acc'»iiltiii»ly Ita'-alu offera to take place of tho 

victim and frees* forth to meet the j even demons. Ho 1 oldiy 
attacks them and kilin them nil, i-xcopt Tlirra, v/ho is said to bo 
(ilill rdivc in a envorn of (jandfjrab, wbeneo his hellowinj^.s are 
oeca'^ionaHy heard by the jicojilc. This Ict'ond Ootieral Cun- 
niuyham identifies with the Hud didst legend of Sakyi/s offerinj; 
of hi' body (o apppa*-c the hunger of seven tiger enba. Tim 
iccne of this hnp’rid is placed by Ilweri 'riisaii^ -ItiJ milea <0 tho 
jnulh-ea^t. of TuNila, which is tho exact Ix'aring and di'«tnnco of 
Mnnikiiila from thn rtdnod oity near Sliali-dheri, and this din- 
tatico i« completely in accordaneo with the statements of Iho 
other pilgrims, ijn fortunately the jdacn is not nnincd hy any 
ono <d them, but its po^-iMon is so clearly marki'd by their 
rononrriufT hearings and distance, a^ (0 leave no douht of its 
identity with Mfndkiata. Hero, (hmi, wo mu»t look for llio 
famous ftupa of the “ l)ody-ofTcring“ of Httddha, which wan 
ono of tlic four great topea of itorlh-wc*ht Tiulia. It is probuhly 
toboidentined in tlio great lopo Miceessfully explored by General 
Couit in 1831. Tho “ lluta-murta “ or body-otToriiig is twice 


• “ Bengal Asiatic Boocli‘’fl Joora.ak ** lS5t, p. 5M** 
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mentioned in tbe inscriptions that were found covering tlie do* 
positj and there are other claims of this tope to be identified with 
the body-ofioriug sixvpa which have been fully discussed and 
accepted by General Cunningham. The points of resomblance 
between the two legends are snffioiently striking and obvious. Eor 
the compassionate Buddha who had left his wife^ Yasodharai 
we liave the equally compassionate Basdlu who had given up 
the society of his queen^ Kolrila. As Buddha oficrs his body 
to appease the hunger of the seven starving tiger-cabs, so 
BasSlu offers himself instead of the woman’s only son who was 
destined to appease the hanger of the seven rakshasaa: Lastly, 
the scene of both' legends is laid at Mankipur or Mdniki&la. 
Again, the BasaUi legend has come down to us in two distinct 
forms. In one version, which is probably the older one, tho 
opponents of the hero are all human beings, while in the other 
they are all rahshasas or demons. In tho first, the seven enemies 
are the three brother Rdjas— Sir-kap, Sir-Sukh, and Ambn, with 
their four sisters— Kapi, Kalpi, Muuda and Mandeh, Sir-kap 
is addicted to gambling, and his stakes are human heads, which 
he invariably wins, until opposed by Easalu. This addiction to 
human flesh connects Sir-kap and his brethren both with the 
tiger-cubs of the earlier Buddhist legend, and with tho ralcshasas 
of the latter one. 

Accepting this view of the legend as, at least, a very pro- 
bable one, the present appearance of Mdnikidla with its numerous 
ruins of religious edifices, without any traces of cither city or 
fort, may bo easily explained by the fact that tho great capital 
of Manikpur was the ideal erection of tho fabulist to give reality 
to tho tradition, while the topes and temples wore tho sub- 
stantial creations of devout Buddhists. General Abbot, when 
ho examined the ruins around tho Mdnikidla tope, could ** not 
see any evidence of the existence of a city. Tho area occupied 
by submerged ruins would not have comprised a very consider- 
able village, while tho comparatively largo numbor of wrought 
stones denotes some costly structure which might have occupied 
the entire site.” After a Ccarcf ul examination of the site. General 
ConninghaTn camo to tiio same conclusion that there are no 
traces of a large cit}' ; and believes that all tho massive walls of 
cut-stone must have belonged to cosily monasiorics and other 
largo religions edifices, 'i'he people point to the high ground 
immediately to the west of the groat tope ns the site of ilio Bdja 
Man’s palace, becauso pieces of plaster arc found tlioroonly,^ 
and not in other parts of tbo ruins. Here it is probable that 
tho satraps of Taxila may liavo taken up tlioir residence when 
they came to pay their respect to tho famous shrine of the 
'•body gift” of Buddha, llcre, also, there may have been 
a small town of about 1,500 or 2,000 houses, wbioh extended to 
the northward and occupied the whole of the rising ground on 
which the village of Mdnikifila now stands. The people are 
uunnimoiis in their statements that tbo city was destroyed by- 
fire; and this belief is conoboraled by tliCf|uantUie 3 o£cliarccal 
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and aslies which are found amongst all the ruined buildings. 
It was further confirmed by excavations made in the great 
monastery to the north of General Court’s tope. Thero is 
nothings howevoiv to indicate at whab date this destruction 
took place. Among the ruins of Mdnikidla^ General Cunning- 
ham describes 15 topes and as many monasteries^ which^ jndglng 
by the frequent occurronco of massivo stone walls in other 
positions^ were probably not more than two-thirds of the great 
religious bnildings of this once famous spot. Tho Mdnikidla tope 
is one of the places that strivo for the honor of being the 
burial place of .^exander's horse Bucephalus. 

At Mdrgalla thero is an old catting through the hill 
crossing the Lahore and Peshawar road. The roadway is 
paved with flags of stonOi while a stone slab inserted into the 
wall on the side contains an inscription which shows that the 
work was completed in 1083 A.H., corresponding with 1672 
A.D., or about the time when the Emperor Aurangzeb 
marched to Hasan AbddI and sent his son Prince Sultan with 
an army against tho Khattacks and other trans-Indus tribes. 
The'pavoment was no doubt a remarkable achievement in those 
days, but it has been completely cast into tlie shade by tho new. 
catting higher up to tho cast by our own engineors, who have 
also constructed at the latter place a fine column to tho 
memory of the Intc General John Nicholson and a fountain for 
drinking purposes, tho water of which is brought in' leaden 
pipes from a considerablo distance. A tunnel in the North- 
\yestcrn Bailway 900 feet long also piorccs tho hills about 
100 feet to tbe north of the road. 

Biwdt, the first camping ground from Biiwalpindi ou the 
Grand Trunk Boad, towards Jhelum, owes its interest to 
the tomb of Sultan Sarang, tho renowned Gakhar chief, which is 
situated there. * This is not a tomb of any architectural preten- 
sion nor of much antiquity, having been built in the middle of tho 
16th contury, after tho death of Sultdn Sdrang, and no loss than 
16 sons in action during the struggles between the Emperor 
Hamayun and his onomies. Tho tope of Mnnikidia is visible 
from bore, some three milos to th^o south-east. 

Tlio district of Bdwalpindi from its geographical posi- 
tion is associated with much of great interest in the history 
of India* 

The armies of each successive invader from the west or 
north-west swept across tho Chach plain, and down southwards 
right across the district,* and this to a great oxCeiit accounts 
for the fact that tho races inhabiting it are much mixed and 
that they aro nearly all Musalmon. No old and archaic forms 
could exist in tho constant turmoil in which the district has 
been involved until within a very fow years of the present 
time. Tho names of Alexander, Mahmdd of Ghazni, Babar and 
‘^Taraurlane’' or Timiir, are all closely connected with the 
district, and as will have been already seen from the description 
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of places of antiquarian interest given above, relics of Buddhism 
are common and of great arclimological value, and » many of 
the legends of the great and mythical llasalu are connected 
^Yith places within this trjich 

The liistor}' of the district up to the time of Alesander 
is only of interest to the antiquarian. General CunninghRm 
lias elaborated theories, partly from wlmt appear to liim to bo 
similarities of names ns to tlio original inhabitants of tbc 
district, and as these aro thcviews of so great an authority 
they deserve full notice. 

General Ciinningham holds that the Taktils wero tho earli- 
est inliabitants of this part of the country after tho Aryrts 
who are supposed to have come into it about 1420 13. 0. Tho 
tract between the Indus and Jbclum, known as Samma, is 
supposed to have been held by Anavas of the Tlmar race. 
Peshawar and tho country west of the Indus, by the 
Gbandharee. 

The TakkiiSj an early Turanian face, are believed to have 
lield the whole or the greater part of tho Sibd-Sagar Donb. 
From this tribe General Cunningham, with some probabilitj’, 
derives the name of Taxilla, or Taksbasila, wliicli, at the time 
of Alexander, was a large and wealthy city, the most populous 
between the Indus and Uydaspes (JJieliim) and is idontiOocl 
beyond' a doubt with the mins of Shah-dheri or Dhrai-Shahiin, 
a few miles to the noi'th of the Mtirgalla Pass in the district 
of Rawalpindi. So far. General Ounuingham^s theory as to tlio 
early population of the district seems reasonable enough ; but 
bo goes on to assert bis belief that already, before the time of 
Alcxandor, the Takkiis had been ousted from the noighbour- 
bood of Taxila by the A wans. This theory ho builds upon tho 
scanty foundation existing in the similarity of the name Awilii 
or *• Annwan,” as ho would read it, with thatof Amanda, tho 
district in which, according to Pliny, tho town of Taxila was 
situated. The traditions of the Awuns are .so strikingly con- 
tradictory of this theory, ns to deprive it of inncli, if not all, 
tho weight with which tho antliority of General Ounninghnm 
would invest it.* 

The Takkas or Takslnlh Scytliians probably overran tho 
northern portion of India, somowhero about 000 B.O. They 
probably became incorporated with the tribes of the country 
and turned Buddhist, which religion tho}’ professedat the time 
of Alexander's invasion. Nunda, King of the Prasu, was of this 
race, this is about the time of the foundation of Gazuipur by 
the I31mtti Zaduvas. 

About 500 B.C. Darius conquered Western India. In 33 J 
B.C. c.amo Alexander's invasion. At this time Abisaros ruled 
the country, north of tbe Raw'alpindi district, and Poms ruled 
that east of the Jhelum river. Taxiles ruled the tract J3’iiig 
between tbo Indus and tho Jholiim. 

* * Seo pan. 73 of the Jbclum Scltlcmeul Koport. 
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At tLis time Tnxila would appear to liare formed, uominally 
at auy rate, part of tho kingdom of Magadha, For 50 years 
after Alesaudcv^s visit, tbe people of Taxila are said to have 
robelled against Bindusarn, King of Magadha.'^ Their sub* 
jiigaiion Avas effected by the famous Asoka, who resided at 
Tasila as Viceroy-' of tho Punjab during his father’s life-time. 
From the reign of Asoka, tho Buddhist Fmpei’or of Upper India, 
wo may suppose Buddhism to liaA^e taken root in tho Northern 
Punjab, but Tasila itself again fades from historj’’ until A.D. 400, 
wdten it was visited as a place of peculiar sanctity by the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim Fa Bian. By Fa Ilian Tasila is mentioned 
under tho name of 'ChuBha-shi-lo, or the “ severed head,” and 
ho adds that ** Buddha bestowed his head in alms at this place, 
hence they gavo this name to tho country.” The allusion 
apparently is to the word “Takshasira” or the ” severed 
head,” tho usual name by whieh Taxila was known to tho 
Buddhists of India. In A.D, 630, and again in A.D. 643, 
Taxila was visited by tho most famous of tho Cliinoso pilgrims, 
Hwen Thsang. Ho describes the city as above miles in 
circuit. The royal family was extinct and the Province a depen- 
dency of Kashmir, The laud, iirigated by uumbors of springs 
and water-courses, was famous for its fertility. Tlie monasteries 
were numerous, but mostly in ruins. The sltipa of King Asoka, 
built on tho spot irliero Buddha in a foimer existenco had 
made an alms gift of his head or, ns some said, of one thousand 
heads iu as many previous existences, wus situated two miles 
to the north of tho city. Thus during the Buddhist period, 
Taxila was celebrated as tho legendary scene oE one of 
Buddha’s most meritorious acta of alms-giving, the bestowal 
o£ his head in charity. Tho origin of tho legend General 
Cunningham attributes to the ancient name of Tnkabnsila, 
which, by a very slight alteration, becomes Takshasira, or tho 
severed head ” That tho name is not derived from the f ablo 
is rendered probable by tlio presorviition of tho ancient namo 
and spelling by tho Grooks. It must not, however, bo forgot- 
ten that Alexander’s invasion preceded Asoka’s reign by little 
more than 50 years, and though tho derivation of the name of 
Taxila from tho cliaritablo act of Buddha is only montioned by 
Fa Bian in A.D. 400, yot it is possible that tho same belief was 
current during or even before tbo reign of Asoka. Buddhism, 
according to some authorities, dates back ns far as tho 
middle of tho sixth century B.O. (Elphinstono’s History of 
India,” p. 120, 5th Bd.) The relics of Buddhism in tho Bdwnl- 
pindi district nro nob conhuod to Taxila, Hasan Abdul, 
Mdnikidla, and many other places aro intimately connected 
Avith Buddhist legends, and contain ruins of Buddhistic build- 
ings. 'Manikiala especially is a place of great interest, as the 
legendary scone of Buddha’s gift of his body to appease the 
hunger of sovon tiger cubs. Further allusion to this logond is 


* Tho ccllcts of AKoha oro doted ohout tlio middle of the third contuiy, B.T). 
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mad© above.* The period of Hwen Thsang’s visits to India, 
however, was one of the decay of Buddhism. Tho Brahman 
revival, to which India owes its present form of Hinduism, had 
already set ‘in, in the early years of the fifth century ,t and must 
have been at its height in the days of EwenThsang. From this 
time the light afforded by the records of tho Chinese pilgrims 
fails, and a long period of darkness swallows up the years that 
intervened before the Muhammadan invasions and the com- 
mencement of real history. 

From the point where the traditions of antiquity give 
place to the move authentic recordsof the historian, the history of 
the district becomes that of tho Qhakkar tribe, who, brought into 
a prominent position at the time of the early Muhammadan in- 
vasions, maintained their rule over Eawalpindi and parts of tho 
Hazdra and Jhelum districts, more or loss independent of the 
sovereign powers at Delhi and Agra, until annihilated at the 
beginning of the present century by tlie Sikhs. General Cun- 
ningham, rightly or wrongly ideutiBes tho Ghakknrs with the 
subjects of Abisares, mentioned by Alexander’s historians as 
being king of the hilly country to tho north and north-east, f.e., 
Mnrree and Kahutn of Taxila, called, as he gathers from the 
Mahabhdvata and tho Furanas, Abhisara. Ho supposes the Greek 
historians by n not uncommon confusion to have given to tlie 
king the name of his kingdom, j: According to the account 
given by themselves, tho Ghakkars are of Persian origin, de- 
scendants from Sultan Kaid, son of Gohar, or Eaigobar, n native 
of Kayau in Ispahan. This Sultdn Kaid is said to have invaded 
and conquered Thibet and Badakhsbdn, and to have there estab- 
lished a dynasty which ruled for seven or, as others say, ten 
genorations. They then advanced upon Kashmir, § and over- 
coming nil opposition, established themselves there during 
several generations. II At last an insurrection drove the reign- 
ing prince, named itustam, from tho throne. Ho perished, but 
his son, Kabil Shah, escaped and took refuge with Hnsir-ud-din 
Sabaktagin, who was then reigning in Kdbul, 787 A.D.l Kabil 
left a son, Qhakkar Shah, who having with the romnnnt of his 
tribe accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni on one of his invasions 
of India, obtained leave to settio beyond the Indus. Such is 
the story told by tho Ghakkars of their origin and entry into 
the country. It is, however, full of inconsistencies. It is 


• Caan5«f;lmm*8 "‘Arcli. Uep/* 18C>3-01, p. 115, nlliicling to (he legend of 
tlio ** ihouBand tends.’* Gcncrni Cnnmngham odds ! '* Tho present nntno of tlio 
district is *' Gbneh Hniara, which 1 Inko to be only n cormptiou of '* ShiraUa* 
tahasm, or tho '* thonpond heads '* 

1* Klphinslono’s ” History of Indin,” p. 1222 (5th od.) ** Ho (Fa Uian) 
foand Buddhism flonrisbin^; in tho trad between Clsina and ludin, bnt clecUiting 
in the Bonjab, and lanjrnisbing in tho last stage of decoy in the coantriea on tho 
Qaaze^ und tho Jumna/* 

t •' Arch. Rep/* 1BC3-64, p. 22 If. 

§ Their leader into Kashmir was SoUan Knb. Gridin’s Punjab Chiefs/* 
p. 67*4. 

{, The actual number israriously ciTon ns 17 and 13 
V Griffin, t6. 
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certain tliat they overran Kashmir in very early days, and 
traces of them are still to be found to the north and west of 
that country, bub there is no proof whatever that they founded 
a dynasty there, llie names attributed to their chiefs are in 
many instances jllulianinindan, aud this fact gives an air of 
great improbability to their story ; for the Grliakkars, according 
to Forishta and other Mabammadan historians, were not con- 
verted until the 13th century.* Nor are there any traces of an 
early Muhammadan dynasty in Kashmir, which was converted, 
or, if the Ghakkar traditions bo trne, re-converted, to the creed 
of Islam in IS27, daring the reign of Shams-ud-diu. Ferishta in- 
deed declares that prior to their conversion in the 13th century 
the Ghakkars were mere savages without a religion at all, 
addicted to infanticide and polyandry in its grossest forms. 
The same author also speaks of the Ghakkars as already settled 
in the Punjab in A*D. 682. Ho says that about that time they 
formed an alliance with the Afghans against the Kaja of 
Lahore. Again the account of their entry into India in the 
train of Mahmud of Ghazni is strangely .contradicted by the 
fact that in 1008 this same Mahmud was nearly defeated in a 
battle with the Hindu confederation by the impetuosity of an 
attack made upon Lts camp by a force of 30,000 Ghakkars. 
The Ghakkar legends, therefore, are probably to bo i*ejected as 
fabulous, and it is not unlikely that, as General Cunningham 
supposes they, have been located in tbo Punjub hills from the 
times prior to Alexander’s invasion. There is nothing at any rate 
to contradict this supposition, though certainly tho reasons 
upon which the learned author’s theory is traced are some- 
what abstruse. That they occupied a somewhat important 
ppsibiou in tho second century of- our era is probable ; for there 
are reasons for supposing that Baja Hddi tho groat enemy and 
afterwards heir of Basiilu, Raja of Sinikot, and hero of so 
many Punjab traditions, was a Ghakkar. He certainly was not 
of Aryan birth.t 

The first event of authentic history peculiarly connected 
with this district is tlio bnttlo already alluded to between 
h&hmfid Shnh and tho Uinda army under Pirthwi Raja, in 
A.D. 1008, in which tho Ghakkars so prominently distin- 
guished thomselvoB. This battle, which decided the fate of 
India, is said to liavo boon fought on tho plain of Ohach, near 
Hazro and Attock on tho Indus. It ended in the total dofoat of 
tho Rajput confoderacy, and India lay at the mercy of the 
Muhammadan invaders. The Ghakkars, however, appear to 
have remained quietly iu possession of their lauds, including 
the greater part of this district, and arc noxt hoard of in 1205, 
when they took opportunity from certain reverses sustained by 


* They oro zioiv Sliias, nnd this fact is quoted as a proof of their Persian 
origio. 

t £lp1un8lono*s ** History of India*' (ed. C), p, 329. Genoral Canningbam's 
*'Arob. Hop," p. 1. 
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Shalinb-ud-din Ghori lu Kliarizm, to rise in open vovolfc against 
tho parainonut power. The}* ravagod tho country as fcir as 
Lahore itself, and occupied the whole Northovn Punjab. But 
Shnhab-ud-dni outeriug India quickly restored order j ho de- 
feated the Ghakkars after an obstinate battle, the fortune of 
which was only turned in his favor by the opportuuo arrival 
of reinforcomonts from Delhi under his deputy, Kntiib-ud-din, 
who had romainod faithful in spite of his master’s reverses. * 
The Gliakkars having once given way, the slaughter was pro- 
digious. Shaliub-ud-din pursued them to their mountain homes, 
and took tho opportunity of forcing them to embrace tho 
Muhammadan religion, which, as Elphinstoue remarkst “ was 
tho easier done, as they had very little notion of any other,” 
As, howover, Shahab-nd-diii i*aturuing westwards afeor the 
restoration of order in India, was encamped on the batiks of 
the Indus, his tent being loft open towards tho river for the 
sake of coolness, a hand of Gliakkars swam tho river at mid- 
night to the spot where the king’s tent was pitched, and, outor- 
iiig unopposed, despatched him with numerous wounds, and 
thus avenged tho wrongs of India upon its conqueror. 

A little more tlmu a century later wo I'cad again of tho 
Gliakkars, who during tho reign of Muhammad Tughlak at 
Delhi, in A, D. 1840, took the opportunity oCorod by revolts 
in Bengal and an iayasiou of Miiglials and Afghans from tho 
north, to ravage the Punjab as soon the Mughals turned 
their backs. They oven occupied Lahore, § and (in tho words 
of Elphiustono) completed tho rnin of tlio Province.” About 
this time Boja Khan, a younger scion of tho family, rebollod 
against tho reigning chief, and sot np an indopoudont chict- 
fihip at Rohtas, in the Jhclum district. The Bojial clan, which 
derives its name from him, still inhabits the neighbourhood of 
Rohtas and Domeli. Tho subsoqueat history of tho tribe is 
given in tho words of Mr. Griffin in his Punjab Ohiefs.|| 

Raja Jnlutn Dad Khan, present head of tho Klmnpur Gakliars 
of Khaiipur, traverses this account of tho origin of his clan. lie 
states that tho account of tho Gakhars quoted by Cunningham 
from Perishta docs not apply at allto thorn, but was really an ac- 
count of a tribe called Khokar, not Gakhar. Theso Khokars occu- 
pied a tract in tho Salt Range, where the Gakhars novor were. 
Those Khokars practised polyandry, but tho Gakhars never did. 
Raja Jalian Dad is also clear that Gakhar should bo written thus 
and nob Ghakliar us Cunningham writes it; Perishta has it Gliakar 
which, it is said, is simpl}” a mistake for Kliokar. It is also stated 
that it was the Khokars who were defeated by Sbahlib-ud-din 
Gliori, and a band of whom afterwards ^ murdered that 
chief, and this is the account given in D. M. BlHoi^s Biographical 

• TrAikh.i.AIli. Klliot's Motninmnilfin llisloriaDs/* 58,p. 1. 

f '* History* of liultft" (c<1. .*)« p. 307, 

1 Kiphinstoiic's ** Uidton of India (oili cd.). 

I n., p. 40G. 

IllA,p.537f. 
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Index, in wliicli lie says tliafc the assassination was ac(?o®P}5Bhod Chapter Il;B. 
"by some Khokars/' pago SOI. In the "Tabaknt Afchari,” by • 

Wasir Nissnm*ud<*dm Ahmad, Nerari, written in 1623, P-nd quoted ^ ‘ 

by Forishta, who wrote in 1637, the evenfs quoted above are Ghnmrs. 
clearly stated to have occurred to the Kliokar tribe, fids is also 
.supported by- the account, given in tho Tabakat-i-Ndsiri, pub- 
lished in 1864 by Captain Lee. 

As to their origin, it is stated that they dosco^ided from 
Ijaab #Tord, a Persian king, and were driven out on his defeat and 
death and went to China, whoro Forozslmh, their leader, took 
service with his followers as a sort of guard to th^ Emperor, 

Thence they wont to Thibet, and in tbo beginning pf the 7th 
century thoy became Mnsalmdns. Lator they catfo to India 
with Mahmud of Glinzni. Knigohar was tho leader who came 
with hlahniud of Gliazni, and from whom tho name of Qakhar is 
derived; Malik Kbad and his sou Gula came i'l tho 

middle of tho loth century, conquered a part of tho country north 
of the Jhclum and founded Guliana in tho Gujar Klmu tahsil. 

After this pei‘iod tho history of tho clan is fairly wo^l known. 

The present heads of tho Gnkliar clan aro indignant u-t having 
been confused with tho Khokars. 

•Tho invasion of Timiir or Tainorlano, took ploco during History snbsoqpont 
tho ch inf ship of Gnl Mubnmumd, who diod in 1403 A* D* His to Timfir’a invasion, 
Uvo immediato successors were not men of any note ; but Jastar 
Khan, brother of Pir Kliau, is often moutioued in Mub^^Himadan 
history as a bravo and successful general, lio overran Kashmir 
and took prisoner Allah Shah, king of that country- Then, 
uniting with Malik Toglmu, aTurki general, ho seized Jnllundur 
and marched towards Delhi. At Lndhiana ho wa^ attaoked 
hy the king’s troops and defeated, on tho 8th October 1442, and 
retired to ltdwalpindi, from whenco ho made attacks liUernatcly 
on Lahore and Jnmmoo, tlio llaja of which lattorplace, tini Blilm, 
ho defeated and killed, till 1453, when ho died, Tatw Khan’s 
rule was of short duration, for his nopliow, ETati Khaui roholled 
ngainst him, captured and put him to death, EEis two sons 
were minors, and the Jnnjuali cltiof, Darwosli Khan, took tho 
opportunity of recovering much of tho country \vWch tho 
Ghalckars liad taken fi*om his tribe. Ilatl Khan opposed him, 
but was defeated and compollcd tolly to Basal, while pis cousins 
Sarang Khan and Adam Khan, csc.aped to Dangalli, >vhero tho 
Janjuah army followed them. Hnli Khan now colJooted his 
tribe, and attacking tho Janjuahs on their march, rootod them 
Avith great slaughter. Babar Shah invaded India during the 
cliiofsliip of Ilatl Khan, and in the Einporor’s intorostiug 
autobiography is a notice of his contest with the Ghakknr 
chief.. Ho marched against Pharwiila, tho capital of the Ghak- 
kars, strongly situated in the hills, and captured it after a 
gallant resistance, Ilati Khan making his escape from one 
gate of tho town as tho troops of Bnbar entered by another. 

SuUdn Sdnung vvas now of ago, and finding that ho could not 
oust his cousin by force of arms, ho procured his death by 
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Chapter II, B* poison, nnd assiimod tlic cliiofship in 1525. Ho and Iiis brother 
pTTir , made their submission to Babar, and Adam Khan, with a 
muicai. Gixakkar force, attended him to Delhi, and for this service tlio 
qoent To ThiuVe Pothiur (Putwar) country was confirmed to them by the 
^vnsion. Emperor. In 1641 Sher vShah having driven tho Emperor 

Humriyiin from India, built the famous fort of Eohtas, whoro ho 
placed a garrison of 12,000 men under his general, Khowas 
Khan, to hinder the exile’s return, Sdrang Klian, remomboring 
tho generous way in which he had been treated by Babar Shah, 
espoused the quarrel of his son, and kept tho Boht^s garrison 
in a perpetual state of dispute, driving off convoys and wasting 
the countiy ni*ouud tho fort. On tho death of Sher Shah in 
1645, his sou, Salim Shah, determined to punish the Gliakkars, 
and moved against them in force. Sjirang Khan sued for 
peace, but all terms were refused, and bis son Karaiil Khau, 

. ‘ sent to tho imperial camp as an envoy, was thrown into chains. 
For two years, in the course of which Sultdn Sdrang and sixteen 
of his family fell in action, tho Gliakkars fought with varying 
success, and in 1550, Prince Kai^ran, brother of Humayun, with 
whom he was at feud and by whom he had just been expelled 
from Kslbul, took rofugo among them. The fort of Pharwuln 
was often won and lost during these years of incessant war, hut 
however many troops wore sent against them, tho Ghakknrs 
brave and united, held their own, and Salim Shah found it 
impossible to subdue them. In 1553, Prince Kamran, who had 
again taken up arms against his brother, and who had been 
defeated near tho Khaibar, fled to India, and took rofugo at 
tho court of Dollti. Salim Shah did not receive him with any 
favoui', and tho Princo then returned northward to his former 
host Adam Khan, ivho had succeeded his brother Sarang Khan. 
This chief stained tho Gliakkar reputation for hospitality, and 
gavQ up his guest to Humnyuu, who put out his oyes, and two 
years later re*entercd Delhi in triumph, attended by the 
Ghakkar chief, who was richly rewarded for his treachery. 

Mt»glmlpetioaand Sultan Sarang had left two sous, Kamnl Khan and 
Sikli conqucM. Alaw&l Kliau, and with tho wife of the latter Laskar Khan, sou 
of Adam Khan, fell in lovo, and in order to obtain her put bor 
liusband lo death. Kamiil Khan was at Delhi when he Jieavd 
tho nows of his brother’s murder, and ho complained to tho 
Emperor Akbar, who had succeeded Huinnjnln in 1550, and 
obtained a grant of half the territory of Adam Khan. This 
chief would not yield, and Kamal Khan attacked him, took him 
prisoner and hnnghim to satisfy his rovongo. Kamiil ICliau did 
not long enjoy his triumph, and died in 1559. Tho Ghakkar 
country now foil into a state of anarchy, and remainod so for 
Ssomo years, till the Emperor divided it between the rival 
chiefs. To .LaJal Khan, grandson of Adam Kiian, ho gave 
Dang.nlH, witli 454 villages ; to Mubarik Khan, son of^ Kam^l 
Khan, Pharwuln, with 033 villages ; Akbnrabad, 242 

villages, lie assigned to Shaikh Gang.n, one of Adam Khans 
younger sons ; and Kawalpiudi to Said Khan, the third non 
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of Siirang Klian. Mnbsirik Khau cliod tlio year after Cliapter III B. 
arratjgomont, and his son did not long survive Iiiin. Slutdmiin *7-7 
Klian \ras an imbecile, and Phnnvala was granted by tlio Political. 

Emperor to J.nlnlKban. This chief was a great warriox* and 
fought ns un Imperial general in Kohdt^ Bnnnn nnd Yusaf-°* onquos . 
znij whore ho died at a groat ago in IGl 1. His son and grand- 
son successively held rule, tho latter dying in 1670. Allnhdfid 
Khan was, liko Shddmnn Khan, of weak intclloot, bat had a 
clever wife, who carried on affairs with spirit and success, till 
her son Dnlu Mnr/ld Khan grow np and assumed tho chiofship. ' 

Uo was renowned for his libcinlity, and on this account was 
named " Lakhi ” Dulii Khan. Ho died iu 1726. Thou suc- 
ceeded IMnazzam Khan, wdio ruled 13 ycai*s, and Sultdn 
Mukarrab Khan, the last indepondont Ghakkar chief. In his 
days tho Ghakkar poa*or wms greater than it had perhaps over 
been before. lie dofeatod tlio Yusafzai Afghans and Jang 
Knli Khan of Khattak, and captured Gajrat, overrunning tlio 
Chib country ns far north as Bhimber. Ho joined Ahmad Shall 
on his sovoral Indian expeditions, and was treated by him with 
tho greatest consideration, being conRmed in tho possession of 
his largo territories which ostcnilcd from the Chontib to tlio 
Indus. At length, in 1765, Sirddr Gnjar Singh, Bhangi, the 
poworfal Sikh chief, marched from Lahore, with a^ largo force, 
against him. Mnkarrab Khan fought a battle ontsido the walls 
of Gujrdt, bnt was defeated and compelled to rctiro across tho 
Jbelnm, giving np his possessions in tho Jeeh Dodb. His power 
being thus broken, the rival chiefs of his own iribo declared 
ngninst him, and Hirainat Khan, of Domcii, took^ him prisoner 
b^' trcnchory and put liim to deatb, himRolf assuming tho head- 
ship of tho tribe. Tho two elder sons of Mnknvrab Klian took 
Viiarwdla, tlio two younger Dangalli ; but they quarrelled among 
ihomsclvcs, and Sirdar Gujur Singh seized every thing, with the 
exception of Pliarwula, which vras divided among tho brothers. 

SaduIIah Kluin and Nazar AH Khan died without male issue, 
and Mansdr Khan and Shddinuh Khan succeeded to their 
.sliaroa, wliicli they held till 1818, when Ananrl Singh Tliopuria, 
grandson of the famous Milka Singh of Ibiwalpindi, soized 
their wliolo ostatos and reduced thorn to absolute poverty', 
tiiongli tho family was, iu 1820, allow'cd soxno proprietary 
rights 111 Plmrwdla. 

During Sikh days there is no histoiy of tho Glmkknrs to 
record. They wore ground down by tho exactions of men liko 
Budh Singh, Sindhanv/dlia, and Baja Guldb Singh of Jinnwoo, 
iho latter of whom throw Shadmdn Klian and Mudlmt IClmn, 
second sou of Mausdr Khan, into prison, whore they miserably 
perished. Karamd/ld Khan, son of IWja Ilydt Ullnli Khan, is 
now tlio head of tho Phurwriln family, and the first among tho 
Ghakkars of tho llfiv/alpindi district. 

In tho days of Akbar this district formed part * of tho Muglial divisions. 
Sirkdr or district of Siudli-Sugar, including tho wholo Siudh-Sri'gar 
Dottb» Tlio tnaft ttffi or parganahs forming part of this'onbmous 
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Chapter IIi B. tract, wbicli can bo idonfcifiodas belonging iu wbolo or in part to this 
- nr , district aro Attak Banaras, Awfin (including parts oi Jholum 

Ponti^cal.^ and Shahpur), Nilab, Pharwala (Pharhalali), Dangalli (Dan- 

MaghaiaiviBions. Akbarabad Terkhery (Takhtpuvi). 

The revenue paid by these mahiils as recorded in the Ain 
AkborV^ amounted in round numbers to 4i laJchs of rupees. 
It is impossible, however, to determine the boundaries of the 
mahdls ; and much of the territory included in them, particular- 
ly in those of PharwAla and Dangalli, must have boon as a matter 
of fact only nominally subject at any timo to the Empire, for 
we know that tho Ghabkars held almost uucontrollod sway be- 
tween the Jholum river and tho Margalla Pass, and westwards 
as far as tho Ehairi Murat hills. Within those boundaries they 
wore always supreme, and sometimes c^stended far beyond thorn. 
During their rale tho eastern portion of tho district was divided 
into three parganahs, Dangalli, Pliara^dla and Eawalpindi, sub- 
divided into tappahs mainly corresponding with the ilaMs of 
tho Sikh period. 

Tho Sikh nilo. Eetnming to the Sikhs, it has already been scon how 

Gujar Singh, Bhangi, conquered Mukarrab Khan in 1765. This 
chief mado his head-quarters at Gujrut, but his power extended 
almost to Bdwalpiudi, and it was to him that tho first subjugation 
of tho warlike tribes of Eawalpindi and tho Salt Eango is to bo 
attributed. Ghakkar, Janjuah and A wan alike gave way before 
him. In these conquests, nud notably in tho sicgo of tho 
famous fort of Eohtus held by tho Ghakkars, ho was assisted by 
Sirdar Charrat Singh, Sukai’chakia. IIo was succeeded, upon 
his death in 1788, by his son Sdliib Singh, who foil before 
Eanjit Singh in 181U. 

Eawalpindi itself was occupied shortly after tho fall of 
Mukarrab Khan, by another Sikh Sirdar, Milica Singh Thopuria, 
so-called from tho village of Thopiir founded by him in the 
liahoro district, lie occupied territory also in Gujrat and 
Gujrauwdla, and thcuco marched northwards upon Eawalpindi. 
It was then an inbignificant place, but Milka Singb, perceiving 
how admirably tho place was situated, fixed his head-quarters 
thcro, building now houses and in some mcasuro fortif 3 *ing tho 
town. In spite of Afghan inroads, and tho resistance of the 
Ghakkars, ho soon conquered a tract of country round EAwul- 
pindi worth three lalchs of rupees a year, and oven tho tribes 
of Hazara had respect for his name and power. IIo died in 
1804*, and his estates wore confirmed by Eanjit Singh to his son 
Jilin Singh. In 1814, however, on tho death of Jiiln Singh, 
Eanjit Singh soized tho wliolo estates in Eawalpindi and tho 
district passed under the administration of tho central power 
at Lahore. 

Tho Murroo hills retained their independence for some timo 
longer. Milka Singh claimed, it is true, allegiance^ from the 
hill Ghakkar chiefs, and granted them of 107 hill villages. 

But tho recipients hardly acknowledged the gift, which was moro 
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uomiual than real. Tho inouutniueers did not really submit to 
tlio Sikh riilo until the present century was well begun. Tho 
famous Sirditrllnri Singli, K.aupt Singh's Governor of Ilazdrai 
twice iu vuded tho hills between 1820 and 1630^ and on tho 
second occasion olTected their siibjngation. In 1831 tho Murreo 
liills wore granted in yaz/er to Gulnb Singh of Kashmir, who ruled 
them witli a rod of iron. It is said that whenovor tho villagers 
woro i*ccnsant, ho nsod to let loose a regiment of Dogras 
upon them, and reward them by a poll rato for every hillman 
slain, at first of a rupee, then of eight, and Anally of fonr annas. 
By these means tho population was decimated, and tho pro- 
sperity of tlio tract received a severe check. Tho extension of 
Sikh rule to tho western portion of tho district, including tho 
Ghitta Pahar, tho Makhad and Kliairi- Murat hills, was still 
lator than to tlio Murreo hills, nor was tho Sikh system intro- 
duced in its completeness oven np to the day when tho British 
Government took over tho country. 

Tho history of tho country, from time immemorial overrun 
b3' hordes of invaders, from the Greeks to the Afghans, and a 
prey to intestine warfare, Ims not failed to leave its traces upon 
tho character of tlio population. Tlio temporary desolation, tho 
plundered houses and deserted homostends were nil things of 
tho hour, and aro now forgotten ; but thoir mark is to bo dis- 
covered in tho restless and in constant character of tho popula- 
tion, and in tlio party spirit, the blood feuds and bitter enmities, 
which survive to tho present day. These are worst in tho 
, western portion of the district, where for centuries no strong 
Government had existed capable of curbing tho passions of tlio 
people. In no part of tho Province is violent crime moro pre- 
valent than in Bawalpindi. Slurdor by poison or open violence, 
and cattle-poisoning arc events of common occurrence, and tho 
investigation of these uud like ofFonccs ocenp}' no inconsidorablo 
portion of tho timo of tho district oilicors. 

In 1849, with tho romaindor of tho Sikh territory, tho 
district passed under British rule. Tho tranquillity which fol- 
lowed was brokon in 1858 by .an attempted outbreak led by 
Nadir Khan, a Ghakkar of Mdndla, who joined a conspiracy 
which was formed in favor of a protended son of Ranjit Singh 
Prince Paliora Singh, Ho had been murdered some years 
before at Attock, but the conspirators declared him to have 
escaped, and personified him by a Hindu mcdicant. The rising 
might have been Bcrious, but was promptly quelled 1;iy tho 
district authorities. Nadir Khan was captured, tried for robol- 
lion, convicted and linngcd. 

The following account of the events of 1857 is taken 
from tho Punjab Mutiny Report ” ; — 

Mr. Thornton, the Commissionor, wasnbthe lioad-quartors 
of this district at tho commoucomont of the ontbreak. Uo 
states that as soon as tho nows from tho North-Western Fro- 
viucos got abroad amongst tho people, some of the well-disposed 
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camo and espressed to him their unfeigned sorrow at tlio pro- 
spect of tho certain extinction of oui' rule ! They cousidered 
the sti’uggle a hopeless ouo for our nation. Hiudustani emis- 
saries eagerly fostered this idea amongst the country-folk, 
assuring thorn that tlie King of Delhi had sent directions to his 
loyal subjects to send all tho English down the Indus without 
busting them, and that tho doportation of tho Hindustanis from 
tho Punjab, which was going on, was simply a fulfilment by tho 
English of the commands of the same potentate, who had for- 
bidden the English to keep his subjects any longer up here;* as 
ho required their services at his capital ! 

These idle tales found credence among the simple popula- 
tion of tho Murree hills. They also had imaginary wroogs j 
they longed to renew their old intestine feuds, and ‘retaliate on 
our countrymen also for the wrongs they thought wo had done 
thorn. Rumours reached the Deputy Commissioner, Captain 
Oracroft, and tho other authorities during May and June, of an 
uneasiness amongst some of tho neighbouring tribes. It was 
affirmed that a dwa-i-k/iair, or solemn compact, had been ofEect- 
cd, that tho object was an attack upon our power, from what 
quarter or on what place did not appear. Such information 
could not bo slighted. The chief of several tribes were called 
to Murree, and told that their prosonco there would bo of use 
to us, as affording a ready means of commnnication between 
Government and their several clans, sliould tho active sorvioos 
of these bo needed. In reality, these men wore hostages ; 
but, to prevent their thinking so, a small allowanco of Rs. 8 
per mensem was made to thorn by tho authorities. As time 
worcou this allowance excited the jealousy of other tribes, whoso 
representatives considered thomselvoB neglected by nob sharing 
in it. Other compacts were formed, and other plots hatched, 
which culmiantcd ou tho night of tlio 2nd September, when 
the station of Mnrreo was attacked by SOO mon. Tho fidelity 
of one of Lady Lawrence’s personal aitcndanls, himself an in- 
fliiontlal man of one of the tribes which had risen, and tho 
sngaoiby of the local officors, were tho means under God of sav- 
iug MutToc. Lieutenant Battyc, Assistant Commissioner, was 
informed on tho Ist idem by Ilakim Khan, tho individual abovo 
alluded to, that the place was to bo attacked that night— ho 
could not say by wliat force or from what quarter. Tho ladies 
of whom a largo number wore then in Murree, wore immediately 
concentrated, tho police and tho detachment of European invalids 
wero called out, the civil and military officers held a consulta- 
tion, and despatched urgent requests for lielp to Mr. Thornton 
at Rawalpindi and Major Becher at Hazara. A cordon of 
sentries was drawn round tho station, composed of Europeans 
and tho police forco under Lioutonant Bracken, and strong 
pickets were posted at three places which wero considered the 
most vulnerable. Tho cucm 3 ^ camo at tho dead of night, ex- 
pecting no foe, looking only for butchery and spoil. Tho}' wero 
briskly opposed by Captain Robinson and his party, and soon 
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retired^ leaving one corpse on tbe field. One of onr men was 
wounded : be afterwards died. This sbirmisb constituted tbe 
whole of the fighting, but two bodies of the enemy of 100 men 
each, held two neighbouring heights during the whole of the 
2nd September, and, as there was uo knowing how* far the 
confederacy had spread^ the station of Mui’ree could not he weak- 
ened by sending men to drive them away. On the evening of 
3rd the Commissioner arrived with a reinforcement from below; 
supplies of food, which he had providently ordered to bo bought 
in Hdwalpindi and sent up, hegiin to arrive ; the country was 
scoured, rebellions villages wore b.nrnt, their cattle harried 
and their men seized. Twenty-seven men were punished, of 
whom 15 suffered death. The smoko of the eleven villages 
which were destroyed was seen afar by a party of Kharrdls 
which was coming on to renew the attack j while the white and 
unscathed lionses of Mnrreo sliov/’ed plainly that no burning had 
occurred there. The rebel force slunk off disheartened, and 
their tribe* professed deep loyalty ; but it was known to be 
second in ill-feeling only to the Dhtinds who made the attack. 

" On Mr. Thornton^s pressing solicitation, Major Becher 
had despatched from Ahbottabad his company of the Satti tribe, 
numbering 40 men ; this had joined Mr. Thornton, But on the 
receipt of more urgent letters. Major Becher sent, under the 
command of Captain Harding, accompanied by Captain Davies, 
nearly the whole of his force, leaving himself only 87 men, 
of whom all but 1 2 were recruits. * The force was pushed 
across a most difiScult country foil of morasses and defiles. 
The Hharrals laid an ambush to cut it off but Providence 
saved it. The road on which the trap was laid became 
impassible from the rains. The force turned off, and not 
till it had passed the spot did it learn the greatness of the peril 
from which it had been delirerod. It returned to Haziira by 
Hdwalpindi, leaving Mnrreo on the 14th. After the repulse of 
the Dhtinds it was found that the conspiracy affected many 
more clans and a much wider extent of country than had been 
suspected. It reached far into Ilnziira and nearly down to 
Kitwalpindi, and, excepting the Kharral insurrection in Mooltan, 
was by far the most extensive rebellion that has occurred in the 
Punjab during the year. Treachery was added to violence. Two 
Hindustani native doctors in Government employ, educated 
at Government institntions, and then practising in Murree, were 
found guilty of being sharers in the plot. They were both 
' executed. There seems no doubt that tho hillmen reckoned 
much on tho support and* directions' they were to receive 
from their Hindustani friends in the station and several of the 
domestic servants were seized and punished for coiuplicity: 
several also fled from justice and escaped punishment, l^vo of 
tho ringleaders in the raid are still free through the connivance 
of their countrymen. 

“ On the frontier, beyond the district of Rdwalpindi, are 
the homes of the wild and disorderly tribes of Sitdna and 
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Maugaltaua. They aro Muhaiumadaus^ keep a fanatic llindn* 
stani-Muhammaiian arm,y, and are in communication with the 
MnharamadattNawabsof thoNortli-Wostern Provinces and Ben- 
gal through this army. The^^ wore sources of much ausioty to 
Captain Cracroft, tlio Deputy Commissioner. The siuto of 
feeling in Kashmir was unknown. TIio Maharaja liad given 
no intimatiouj at that eai'ly period, of tho lino of policy bo 
meant to pursue; thero was a large force of Eindustuni troops 
in iho Peslulwar district, one of which, the 55tli N“ativo Infantry, 
had mutinied on tlio 21st May. To guard against dangers from 
Kashmir and Pcslidwar, it was found needful to organize a forco 
of upwards of 1,500 policemen and ddZj-runnors; this force was 
disposed down tlio rivors Jholum and Indus. A movable 
column was composed of detachments from Her Majesty's 24th 
Foot and Captain ^lillev’s Police Battalion to restrain tlio inon 
of the country. ' ^ 

'^Tho fort of Attock commands a very important forry of 
the Indu.s, and Mr. McNabb, Assistant Commissioner, was 
deputed to occupy it, in order to aiiperiutond tho pi’ovisiouing 
of it for troops, which were constantly crossing tho rivor, and 
to protect the ferry from attack. Ho performed this duty 
with great diligence and ability, until ho was removed to act as 
Deputy* Commissioner of Jhelum on Major Brown's promotion 
to tlio CommiBsiouorship of Loiali. Mi*. McNabb was succeeded 
by Lieutenant Shortt, wbo was also deputed to follow up the 
Jhelum mutineers in July, and displayed much vigour in this 
excursion. In the district there were two reguneuts of Irregular 
Cavalry, tho 58th Native Infantry ami a wing of tho 14fch 
Native Infantry, a regiment of Gurkhas, aud a native troop of 
horse artillery. This was a brigade powerful enough to give just 
cause for alarm ; the Chief Commissioner, therefore, who was 
present at Rawalpindi, determined to disarm tho Native In- 
fantry. This was done on the 7th July, but tho mon did not 
lay down their arms for upwards of an hour after they had boon 
orclerocl to do so. Even after the disarming, the mon of iho 14th 
continned so insolent and insubordinate that they were all con- 
6ncd in tho Central Jail. The Gurkhas remained perfectly 
staunch Ihrougliont, and did excellent scrvico before Delhi. 
Other operations in this district were tho despatch of rcM’iiforco- 
Uicnfs toMiirrcewith Mr. niornton, and the mission of Ji party 
to act against tho mutineers of tho 9th Irregular Cavalry." 


SECTION C.— ADMINISTRATION. 

Probably no district in the Province has undergone greater 
development since annexation than that of Rfiwalpindi. 

Arritingin 18G4, Colonel Cracroft says in life final report:— 

“ In former years, the high roads wore universally unsafe. 
Passing through the limits of different tribes, travellers 
aud caravans had to satisfy tho rapacity of each by paying 
blackmail, or they had to submit to bo plundered, outraged, and 
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ni-troafrcl, happy somoltmes (o c«5cnpn with life. Tliistrasparll- 
cularly the ea**o In llie v^cslcrn part of llio district. It is not 
innny Vcnr*? tiint oven under tins ortlcr-lovinjj rule, crimes 
wore porpelr.iteil of u nature to curdle tlio Idood ami to make 
one dc'spair of aeliicvintf succors. Lot two or tliroo oxatnplcs 
fufijce.’' 


The snb-divhlon cf riudipheb is noted for llic vioIcncQ of 
the pa«*-!on'! of the men, and the fierce Mood feuds, wlri/i from 
lime immemorial have rendered the repion a scene of violence 
and IdrvVilfhcd. In a villnf^c called «Tnndu), ait tinted in the 
tract called l*Ald;*heh, or Upperi;h(d>, niul iuhahited by GhcbnR 
crdlinj; then:«Mvc^i Itewals of Mnt^dial descent, a ca«»n occurred 
of a yonnfr vroman, a widow, the dauphlrr of the principal 
man of ih.e place, called Mahmud, wi diinp to marry a person, 
Shah Nawar* vrho belom^vd to tho faction opposed to her 
father. She had lo't her husband two or three srarn before, 
and acconliujcr i*»’ the cu’tom of tho country w‘ns considered 
the property #*f her dreea^rd hu^landV brother, a boy only 
oinhl yiara^of njic. She formed a fata! attachment to Shah 
Kawfis, and had revrrtd clandchtine incclin^rs xtith him, hut 
the thin;j kept remt ; not to iccrol unhappily, but that 
tlie father lif fran in rntertain rnnpiritnr. One nfterftoon not 
ien;' before duO;, Mtihmud arimd liin daii^diler caMtally, 
whether ^he hatl )jnd any inlerccuirfo with Shah Nar/ri:;. Shu 
replied iJiM the wi^hril to juarry him. Nothin/;^ more was 
« aid at tim time. IVhmt nipht tvt in, Mahmud eollccted hia 
fidJower^s f Inmk of! his da»;:hterV head and threw her body 
into thi’ »trcr‘t. rmeecdin^ to the llujru,*’ or a' •Jcmbly room, 
of Shah Naarnr,; he stirroiindrd it, hx penoim were idcepinp, 
and some cattle If sh r red in the h«>n*e. One of the idocperf* 
tra<- ft barb/*r entindy tinronnccled with the pnrIicR, lie had 
coino to the vii1a/:e that evenin;f <rn hielne»’f. There worn 
only two np'mirijr't to iJuf Jlujrn. One non n i1or>r of ordinary 
dmiCK'^ionu in front, and the other ftMiirill wjndmv in rear. 
Pilin/^ thorns and to both nperturc'*, Mfilimud and hi** 
follower'! ‘''t fire to them. The whelo plaro tva« ro<ni tti 
flainen. The unhappy inmntvt could not e^eape. Two of Ihoni 
nUempted to unroof iho hnufe, and eucrcc^ldd in 
but on f each ini; the i*rouiul they tvero in^fnntly cut doivn. 
Tho p^rprtratorrt of thiR mou»'frou*i rrimo e«cape*l, and tool: 
rcfuye with lim Afiidiu of IJorce and dana Khor, sometimcH 
aiiifiiw;: their quartern to Sitilnn, from whmli places they eon* 
tinued for many year5, an out*lnw«, to commit depredations 
In our t<'rritorie*<. 1*lieir property wan confinrnted by tho 
State, and made over in ccunpeneation to Fatteh Khan, tho 
pre*'rnt lambardar, ono of tlio only niirvivori*. It in acaretdy 
credible, but a fact, that v.dien Major llcchcr, Deputy Com* 
iui*t‘*ioncr of nsir.hrit, in order to put an end to Iho eonlinual 
anztoty, troublo and Iopb of property occanionrd by llioso out* 
lawe, fjiivo them forvico in rcqdnmnln engaitnd durinr; tho 
mtititiic:}, and tmlrequeuily cotulonod ihoir ofTuuce, nihmint; 


Chapter 11. 0. 

AdmiBistratios* 
AdmInbtrAt Ion 
prior to Knglbb 
rule. 


TIic J&ndftl mar- 
iters. 
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Chapter IL C* tlieni to return to fclieir liomes, Patfcoli Khan wishofl to restore 
. TT .. to some oB them their proprietary rights. So light in the 
AaminiBtTation. estimation of these wild people is human life held. Apart 
(lei« from the murder of his own relatives, Fatteh Khan doubtless 

considered the act praiseworthy, and the feeling is shared hy 
the whole population. 

It must bo stated in justice to the Ghohris, that with the 
exception of a proneness to settle their disputes in a good 
hand-to-hand fight with swords and clubs, and a determination 
to take the life of man or woman in cases of adultery, and of 
failure to fulfil tbe.custom of the tribe in regard to matrimony, 
as above instanced, they are addicted to no other criino ; theft 
and robbery by them is unknown. 

CftBcs of nmrdcr Par different from them are the Kliattars, bordering on 
the Indus and inhabiting that wild solitary tract lying south 
n a a I r. Altock. They are at heart robbers, and delight in nothing 
more than deeds of blood. 


So near to foreign territory that they could laugh at 
justice, and readily escape its grasp, they were formerly at 
any time ready to plunge into crime, and are now deterred 
only because by our frontier arrangements under tho manage- 
ment of the Commissioner and Superintendent of Peshdwar, 
and his able Deputy Commissioner, they aro no longer able to 
take refuge with llio Klmttaks and Afridfs. A strong special 
constabulary was at one time organized, and is now largely 
reduced ; heavy fines were imposed, and police were posted at 
the expense of tho tract. 

On one occasion a trader had given offence to tho Khat- 
tnrs by exaction of payment of a debt. Having some business 
at Attock, lio started with Ins mule, and reached a solitary 
spot whero ho was seized upon, plundered and killed. His 
head, hands, and feet were cut off, and placed in the mule’s bags. 
Tho mule turned homewards carrying tho remains of tho 
deceased to his relatives. 

Five Kliatrls were travelling from Attock to Domel, and 
lind to pass throngh tho Klioora, a doll in tho OLitta Pah ir. It 
used to bo a wild, lonely place, a fit spot for ony dark deed. It 
is now traversed by the Attock and Mnkhad road and patrolled 
by police. Here they wero set upon, massacred, and 
mutilated, their legs and arms cut off, and their bodies thrown 
about without much attempt at concealment. This caso occurred 
in 1855 A.D. No clue whatever was obtained to the porpotra- 
tors of tho crime. 

Skaie of erfmo in Chach, crimes of violence were also frequent. Both in 

Clinch nnd other this region and in Khatiir, the kidnopping of traders occasion- 
parts cfiUisdiitrict. ally occurred. The mosques wore filled with Tdh&wifm or so- 
called scholars, living on charity and ready for any kind or 
mischief. Since tho expulsion of this class and the^ levy of 
fines, crime has becomo loss frequent though not extinct. In 
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former years gaufj roTiborics or dacoifcics wifcli murder and Chapter II, C. 
wounding wore of frequent occurrence. AdminiiSation 

In the rest of the district, raurdors on account of the gtato of crimoia 
unfaithfulness of women, burglaries and thefts unattended with chaolt and other 
aggravating circumstances, n&rajs with and without homicide, parts of tbiadistriotr. 
may be said to form the staple of orimo. 

As to the Ilindds, they are very much Hko the Hindu . Tiio Hindu trad- 
trading population all over tho Province, and arc not ordinarily Khalri*S”iinddl. 
addicted to crime. When criminally disposed, they prey on tho 
community by extortion and usury, fraud, and perjury, rather 
than by deeds of violence. 

One class of Hindus, however, docs deserve mention. They 
are tho trading class, or Khatris of Janddl. If on the one hand 
the Hliattar bo fierce and blood thirsty, tho Eliatri of Janddl is 
courageous, persevering, and, although living day to day with a 
knife at his throat, is as defiant as if ho were backed by 
force, far outweighing that of the .Khattars and Khattaks and 
Afridls togethon 

Ono feature in tho constitution of society, as it exists tio?*L?h"\flatOTn 
present cliiofly in the western portion, participated in by llindu part of thodisSefc.™ 
and Muliammadnu alike, is tho spirit of faction. Tho wholo of 
Findighob is divided into two parties, into tho politics of which 
tho people of neighbouring tracts zealously enter. This spirit 
tinges all the transactions of life, and renders investigations 
into rights and judicial eases generally very diflicult and 
lengthy. It is hoped that iliis description of tho population will 
not bo considered lengthy or suporfluoiis. Everything in tho 
administration of a district depends on a comprohonsion o£ 
native society ; and far from considering what I havo written 
too much, I regret that want of space does not admit of piy 
entering into more detail. 

Since these words were written communications havo Horclopmont of 
boon vastly improved, many now roads Lave been mado and 1 C4» 
miles of rail-road have been constructed in tho district. Tlie 
main lino runs through Gujar Khan, Rawalpindi and Attock, tho 
branch lino to Khusliulgarli, through Fatohjang and Findighob. 

Tho Indus has been bridged at Attock. Tho district has bccomo 
in tho main peaceable and orderly, although many of the tribes 
havo by no moans lost all their old fiorco and lawlosa 
.characteristics. Tiio cultivated area had increased from 820,003 
to 1,225,998 acres in 1885 and tho rovonuo has increased 
from Rs. 7,31,778 to Rs. 9,77,033. Tho cultivated area in 
1893 amounted to 1,307,851 acres. 

Tho following is a list of Deputy Gommissiouors who Dopnly CommtB- 
havo held chorgo of ilio district siuco annexation, as far as f 
records arc available ; — 

. It will bo seen (hat the average term of ofBco is 5 monlha 
14 days and that no Deputy Commissiouor has hold charge of 
the district since 1868 for more than two years and four 
months* 
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Chapter II> C. 

Administratioa. operations and its^condusion Settlement 

e.wr‘^f °r"’> charge of the dSt." 

ct, ” 


ITamcs. 


D. 


Colonel C. H. Hall ' 

|io?f 

ppbMrj.‘sr.‘ Orims“^’ 

:: 6:Knl*““'‘'f 

M? O.^Knor' i.’i 

:: ;:; 

C ?■ n™i’“'l’ °®ioiating "' 
••• 

KtT.aaf®=4:W :;: 

Llontc^ianfcoloncl’ll'lr'i^']®, "• 

Mr. M. Mttcanliffr/’ ‘ "• 

Major II P. KCstjt 

mJ: c. n. uTS’ °®'=‘’‘“‘'"b .■." 

»i K. Clarko ’** 

“"•f f ’ "“'“''"s"- 

Mr.n.B.lielkour'’'®®'"^'"^ 

W.B.Koclctt... “• *'■ 


From 


Date not known 
7tli October 18G8 
2na December ISGS 
2Isb Fobraary 18/C 
loth btarch „ 
isfcjuiy ;; 
8rd December ,, 
13tli Alarcb lS7l 
OtU Jmio „ 
7th October 1873 
7tU November 1873 
April 1874 
iottt September 187o 
February 18/0 
•ItU November ,. 
20th December ,[ 
ioJi‘ §p^^n»l>er 1877 
J?‘)' November „ 
2Ist Occcmbcr 
?ui-xV®“''‘, 18'8 

JJ^'l^ovomber „ 

IstAuguat , , 

JgfnSeptomberlSSO 
ISth October 1880 . 
Sind January 1831 .. 


To 


Ctli October 
1 st December 
2 flth February 
141 h Ararcli 
30 th JiiQo 
2 ml December 


ISCS. 

«) 

1870. 


14th Fcbmary ,, 

sS&fi*"” 

December ,, 

*0th December ,, 
*i‘i“Jttnttary 18SJ ...* 
18th July 

S<*ptcinbcr „ 

/tU July iHg*i 

SthNofembor ,7 . 

ind February 18S5 ... 
4i1iJuiio ,, 

27th November „ *. 
3rd Alarch 1S8C .. 

2«th April 

srthjiuy ; ;; 

1st Noremb‘‘r „ 

8th Juno ISSS 
loth November l&SS .. 
rl®? February 3^0 ... 
IDthJunc ,, ... 
lOtU Autpist „ ... 
Ulst October ISOI ... 
17th November 1891... 
lOtli October 1802 ... 
2nd No»cml)or „ ... 
ICth January 3S9J ... 
lOlb f'cptrmbcr ,, ... 
18th October ,, . , 


12tlt March 1871. ” 
jStliJuno 
6tU October 1873. 
6th Novcaiber „ 

13th April 1874. 
14th September 1875. 
21th February 1876. 
3rd November ,, 
intli December „ 
23rd September 1877. 
lull Novomlwr ,, 

20tii December „ 

Stli August 18/8. 
10th Novomlicr „ 
SUt November „ 
23rjl April 1870. 
1/tli June ,, 
31st Jnly 

17th September ImO. 
17lh October „ 
2l6t January 18SI, 

13 th Februay ,, 


20th April „ 
2.0th 

29tli September ,7 
30th October „ 
30tli Novcuibc r ,, 
19th Decembor ,, 
16tli January 1883. 
17fh*Tuiy „ 
17tli September „ 
etUJuly 1883. 
7th November ,, 
mil April IBSI. 
lOtli November ,, 
Ist IVbraary ife, 
3nl Juno ,, 

26 th November 
2ud Ararcii 
2«*tli April 
26th July 
31st October 
7th June 
15th November 
20th rebruary 
IStii June 
9th August 
20th October 
I6tli November 
15tli Octolcr 
1st November 
luth Jananry 
9th Septcni1>er 
17th October 
Dp to date. 


18 S 6 . 

If 

» 

3^6. 

ii!». 

A 

lib:. 

18W. 
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. THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A.— STATISTICAL. 

Tho population o£ tlio Rawalpindi district is essentially Chapter III, A., 
rural. Tbero nro no towns with as many as 10,000 in- stati^cal 
habitants, oscopt Rawalpindi city, and not many largo villages. .. 
Throughout tho eastern portion of tlio district tho houses of popiia?ioV°*' ” 
tlio agricnlturists aro scattorod about ovor tho cultivated area, 
and OYory “ village '' is formed of a largo number of small 
hamlots, consisting of from ono to fifty bouses, and locally 
known as dholes. This is particularly tho caso in tho hilly 
parts of tho district, in which clnstors of oven a dozon huts aro 
rarely mot with ; each family having its own sot of buildiugs, 
dwelling-house, cattle sheds, &c,, in tho midst of its own fields. 

In tho western part of tho district tho caso is different, 
and this is partly duo to tho greater wildness of tlio tract, tho 
lawlessness of tho people in past times, requiring tho inhabi- 
tants to build thoir houses close to each other for tho sako of 
mutual protection and also partly to tho fact that thoro is not 
tho same advnntago to bo gained from separation that thoro 
is in the more easterly parts, wlioro ^ tho houses aro distributed 
with tho view of readily and cosily obtaining a supply of 
manure for tbo fields adjoining them. In tho hot dry tracts 
of tho west thoro is not the samo benefit to bo got from placing 
manure on tho fields, and thoro is not tho samo supply 
of cattlo to provide it. 

These dholes aro found all over Murroo, Kaliuta, Griijar 
Khan, and tho greater part of tlio Rawalpindi tnhail. They 
avo never scon in Pindighob or in Attook, and only occasionally 
in Fatohjang. 

Tho following table, cxtrnotocl fwin tbo Census Report stntUtieaotpopu. 
of 1881 and 1801, gives statistics on tho subject of the dism-iatiou. 
bution of population. 

1881. 1801. 


r PorSODB « 

Pcrcontaso of total popnlatioa who lire in villagos j Mnloa 

C Fomalos .. 

Arcra^o ror population par vilU^o ... ••• 

Average total population par villiigr tind town .. 

Nnniborof villagca per 100 snunro milea ^ ... ... 

Averago dtalanco from villago to village, in tniica ... ... 

^ ( Total population 

I Tola uron ^ Rural population 


Density of population 
sfjnaro milo of ... 


perj 




familicH per oconpied f Villogos ... .«( 

... iTowna 

Number oE persons per ocenpiod honao | .'•! ,*.*] 

Number of persons per resident family ... J 


Nnmbcc of resident 
honao 


80G0 

87*02 

01‘G3 

d40 

498 

34 

1*84 

1G9 

151 

641 

485 

433 

388 

ISO 

1*64 

8*10 

0*70 

6*15 

4.40 


89*01 

8G‘G3 

91*87 

470 

52G 

33 

1*83 

17C 

167 

434 

387 

3G0 

321 

1*41 

1*25 

C‘04 

6*60 

4.29 

4.47 
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The population of the district is not migratory in charac- 
ter, but owing to the large cantonments within its bounds 
and the length of railway line, there is always a certain 
fluctnating population of coolies and laborers of all kinds and 
of military followers, and persons of a similar description. At 
the time the census of 1881 was taken the circumataucos of the 
district were somewhat abnormal, and Mr. Steedman, then 
Sobfclement Officer, wrote on this point as follows 

have already alluded to the extraordinary demand for 
labor which work on the Punjab Northern Stato Railway and the 
transport arrangements in connection with the Kabul campaign 
had created at the time of the census ; aud consequently wo find 
that, with the exception of Peshawar and Kohfit, where procisoly 
similar circumstances had produced an even greater demand, 
Rawalpindi takes from every district in the list. The immigra- 
tion is to the emigration as 84J9 to 100, yet 93 per cent, of 
the village population and 96 per cent, of the village females, arc 
born in tho district ; while of the town of population only 52 per 
cent. o£ tho persons and 4iii per cent* of tho males aroindigenoua. 
The fact is that, apart from the actual work in progress at tho 
time of the census, tho construction of the railway and the tem- 
porary fixing of its terminus, workshops, and head-quarters at 
Rawalpindi attracted an enormous foreign population, the number 
of souls in tho town of Pindi itself having risen from 28,586 to 
52,975 since 1868. Moreover, a series of bad seasons had driven 
numbers of herdsmen with their cattle into the Murreo hills in 
search of pasture. Tho large proportion of males among tho 
immigrants shows how generally temporary tho immigration is, 
and how never reciprocal. Tho figures for emigration are 
curious. Tho only districts to which emigrants havo*gono from 
Pindi in any numbers are Jhclum, Peshfiwar, Hazfira and 
Kohdt : that is to say, there is no emigration across the Salt 
Range. I have already pointed out that tho Traus-Jholum tract 
is hardly a part of India j and its people aro so distinct in habits 
and race from the people of tho plains that they dcclino to settle 
among tho latter. Tho large immigration from the North-West- 
ern Provinces is duo to the cantonments and movements of troops. 
That from Kashmir largely consists of famine-stricken fugitives 
attracted by tho demand for labor. Tho immigrants from Afghun- 
istdn are chiefly Hazara coolies employed on tho now railway, 
where was assembled a motley crow of Kashmiris, Hazaras, 
Pathdns, Western Panjabis, Musalmdn Jats from tho Rcchna 
Doiib, and Purbids fromOudh and tho North- Western Provinces, 
almost exclusively males.’^' Thoss remarks refer to tho consus 
of 1881. 

The total number of residents shown as having boon born 
out of the district in 1881 was 01,768, of whom 67,514? wore 
malos and 24,254 females. Tho number of persons born in tho 
district, but living in other parts of tho Puwjub, was shown as 
26^305, of whom 17,248 woro males and 0,057 females. The 
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fipnrpe given below show tbo genornl distribntion of tbo Chapter IIIi A> 
popnlntion by birth-place SUtieUcal. 


’ Mfpnttion And 

rRoror.Tiov PR A or nr^inEvr rori’LATiov. Lirth^plflce of popo* 

lalton. 
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Tho folloTrini? (lpurc<« ^liow Uic papnlMion of tlm tlip- inwan' nod de. 
f net 1 ( stood nt (ho cmifiiomtionn of JSe*55, 1SC8. JSSI ntHlcroasoofiiopabiion. 
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Actriu 


PCRCt^TiCE^ 


CVnrr.fi. 

IVrfrttts. 



|wr 

rxjiinrf* 

aiUp* 

IVk". 

553,750 

nos.v.^o 

250.001 

111 

li-'-.s 

711,250 

391,250 

n20;»70 

MG 



820, 5IS 

41?, 257 

571,223 

ICO 

ir'H 

8<*7,1D1 1 

476,1. 57 

•ie‘^,737 

17G 

' ISC'? on 1655 ... 

12S1 

1200 

inon 

123 

leM oiil^M ... 


nco 

1135 

lie 

IKHomISSI ... 

lOSl 

)W5 

110] ^ 

170 


The figures given for 1855 nrc probnbly not ver}* truat- 
^vorlliy, but 5t in quilo cerlain tbnt a very largo incroftso of 
population )m (alrcri place sinco Omt dntOj duo (o tho greatly 
incrcnRed fiocnrity and pronporily of tbo tract, and to tho gain 
by iintrtigration consequent on tbo Ktibul War, and llio con- 
ctruction of tbo NortliAVcstorn Knilway. 

Tlio increnfio Imn been far greater in urban than in rural 
population, tbo incroa«o wlnco 1803 being 44 per Inmdrod in tbo 
one cane, and 15 per liundrod in tbo other. Jlclwccn 1881 and 
1801 tbo nrban population increnaed by 14 percent, and tbo 
runil by 7 per cent. 
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Chapter III, A. For cacli talisfl the increase since 1868 is shown hy the 

Staii^ical. figures:- 

Increase and de< 
croEiBoof population. 


Mr. Stcedman wrote as follows on this part of tlio suLioeb 
in his Census Report of tlio district in 1881 : — 

In discussing the increase in population of each tnlisil the 
first requirement is a standard to measure that increase and to 
indicate whether it is normal or not. One gauge is the average 
rate of increase for the district^ and another is in tho case of 
each tahsil tho ratio between the percentages of increase of 
males and females. Where tlic porcentogo increase of fomalos 
is higher than that of males^ wo may suspect that for soino 
reason or other some corresponding number of the males has 
temporarily emigrated, and whore tho male percentage of 
increase is above the female it will prohahly ho found that a 
male immigration has set in. Whore a population of a given 
tract has not been subjected to tlie iufiuenco of emigration or 
immigration tho percentages of tho incrcaso in males and 
females should agree, or only differ infinitesimally. 

"In the Rawalpindi, Attock and Murreo fahsils the porcon- 

tages of tho increases 
in total population, 
males and females, aro 
shown in tabular fonn 
in the margin. Tho 
incrcaso in tho popu- 
lation of nil tbreo 
tahsila is high, llio 
excess in tho two first 
tahsils is duo chiefly 
to the infiux of nhle-hodicd men from every quarter in quest 




ToXAIi roPOLATlOK. 

Porcontago 
of popuin- 


18G8. 

I8S1. 

1891. 

tion of 1891 
on that of 
18CS. 

B&walpindi 

175,302 

211,275 

243,141 

130 

AUock 

109,797 

138,752 

141,003 

128 

Kalinta 

82,4G0 

87,210 

92,372 

112 

Murreo 

31,809 

39,198 

45,772 

143 

Pindigheb 

80,730 

103,581 

00,350 

115 

Gojar Khan 

120,120 

133,390 

152,455 

121 

Fatehjang 

01,775 

107,100 

113,041 

110 

Total ... 

707,070 

820,512 

887,194 

123 
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of employmout. At the time the census 'was taken^ there were 
^ very large bodies of daily laborers employed on Kailway chapter III# A. 

* works in both tahsils. The largest number was in the Attock - 7 —; 
tahetl, engaged on heavy cattings beyond Haji Sluth and near Statistical, 

the Haro bridge. Hence wo find the male percentage so much ^ncreaso ond do- 
higher than the female percentage of increase in this tahsil.'^”^®®® popnlaion. 
The laborers were a motley crew, Kashmiris, Hazaras, Pathans, 

A^estem Punjab Mubammadans, Jats from the Rcohna Doab, 
and Hindustanis from Oudh and the North^AVest Provinces. 

Most of those had left their women behind. 

• " In Murrco the cause of the influx of strangers was differ- 
ent. The census was taken in Febrnary. The rains of 1880 
.wcro a failure in the greater portion of the Efiwalpindi and 
Ivahuta tahsils, and almost entirely in Gujar Khan. This defi- 
ciency was followed by, I fancy, the driest cold weather the 
district ever experienced, There was hardly a drop of rain 
from September until the end of Fobruaiy, after tlie census 
had been taken. Consequently all (he cattle had been driven 
up into the lirurrcc lulls for grazing. A7itli each village drove 
a few able-bodied zamfnddrs went, leaving their women and 
children at home. I was in camp in Southern Kahuta and 
across Gujar Khan during the end of February and the beginning 
of March, and evcrywlierol hoard the same tale: 'Half the 
cattle have died of hunger, tho^otlier half have been taken to the 
hills.’ In fact so large a number of strangers had penetrated 
into the hills by the 18th February, that special measures had 
to be taken for their enumeration. 

"In Gujar Khnn only is there a considerable excess in the 
female percentage of increase over the male. This tahsil had 
suffered most from drought, and of all has least waste and 
grazing land. It lost, therefore, proportionately more of its 
inhabitants. Most had gone f 0 tho hills with cattle, but not a 
few had wandered north into Rawalpindi and Attock in search 
of labor. In Pindigheb and Fatehjang the male and female 
percentages of increase are nearly equal. Both these tahsils 
had better harvests than Gujar Kliau. Some parts of Fateli- 
jang wore very bad, bub along tho SohAna and elsewhere tho 
crops were good. Tho rabi crops in Pindigheb wore the best in 
the district, taking them all round. In Attack and Rawalpindi 
the abnormal increase in population is duo chiefly to a foreign 
and temporary clement. In Fatehjang, Pindigheb and Murroo 
population has increased rapidly, as there has been and is 
greater room for expansion tliau in the other tahsils. Kahuta, 
with tho exception of barren hills, and Gnjar Kban, are voiy 
nearly fully cultivated, and possess but little room for an in- 
crease in the ngricultui*ar population. In noitbor is there any 
urban population.” 

Tublo Ho. XI bIiows tbo total number of births and Births aad doitlif. 
deablis registered in tho district for tho five years from 1881 
to 1883. 
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Chapter III, A. 

Statistical. 
Births and deaths. 


Age, sox and cirll 
coQditiOD. 


Tbo distribution of tlio total deatlis from fern* for tlieso 

fivo years over tlio 
twelve mo.ntbs of tlio * 
year ia slio'wn in 
Tables Nos.XIAnnd 
XIB. The annual 
birth-rates per milUf 
calculated on the po- 
pulation of 1891, are 
given in 'margin. 

Tbo bgnres below show the annual death-rates per millo 
since 1880 calculated on the population of tho year. 

Tlio registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly 

improving ; but the 



1889. 

1 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Males ... 

17 

IG 

17 

18 

IG 

Femalos ... 

15 

14 

15 

17 ' 

U 

Fersona 

1 

32 

30 

32 

1 

36 j 

30 



1889. 

1890. 

1691. 

1802. 

1893. 

Mates 

1 

21 

15 1 

22 

14 

Fomiilea ... 

1 18 

18 

14 1 

20 

12 

Fcmohs 

j8r 

1 

29 

1 

42 

SG 


figures always fall 
short of tho facts, and 
the fluctuations pro- 
bably c 0 V r 0 8 p'oiid, 
allowing for a regular 
increase duo to im- 
prove d registration 
fairly, closely 'with tho 
actual flnotuabions in the births and deaths. The liistorical 


retrospect which forms the first part of ChapJer III of tho 
Census Report of 1881, and especially tho annual chronicle from 
1849 to 1881, which will ho ^und at page 56 of that report, 
throw somo light on the fluctuations. Such farther details as 
to birth and death-rates in Individual towns as are available 
will bo found in Table No. XLIV, and under tho headings of 
the several towns in Chapter VI. 


Tho figures for age, sex and civil condition nro given 
in great detail in Tables IV to VII of tho Census Report of 
1881, Table VII attached to this report gives tho numbers of the 
sexes by religions. The limitation to bo placed on age statistics 
have been very fully discussed in Chapter VII of the Census 
Report, and it is not necessary to go over this ground liore. 

Tho following figures show the distribution by age of every 
10,000 of population accordinsr to tho figures of tho census of 
1881 and 1891:— 


1881. 
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On tlic subject of tlio relation of tho number of males to 
tliQ number of females Mr. Stccdmnn, Scttlemont OlTicor, 
wrote: — 

''In the total population of tho district thcro nro 55 men to 
45 women in every hundred .«ouls; classiCed according to 
religion, tho variations are inoro marked. ’While in every 
linodrcd of tho Muhnnunndnus wo find 54 men to 40 women, 
in the ca<o of Ohristions tho ratio is 7G to 24, and of Ilindds Cl 
to 39. There nro 58 Sikh males to 42 females, and tho same 
ratio prevails among Jains and Snraogis. 

"Tho proportion of males to females is now somowlmt 
larger than it was found to bo in 18C8, and this is probably duo 
to the presence of a large body of foreign males in tho dislricfc 
attracted by tlio demand for labor of tho last year. Compared with 
the provincial ratio (4rr32), the divergence is ostromely small. It 
is only in tho case of Ilindus that tho male ratio is not icoabl}' high. 
It Is now higher (01) than it was (58) in 1808 in this district, I 
nm notable to giro any explanation on the point. Infanticide is, 
ns fnr ns 1 know so to speak, unknown in tho district. Perhaps 
tho resultant ratio may have been effected by tho presence of a 
number of down-country* Hindus working ns coolies on tho rail- 
way and in other miscellaneous employments, but this is a more 
conjecture, and in any case the effect would bo but slight. Some 
weight is given to this viow by tho fact that tho number of 
ilindu males is much higher in tho lldwnlpindi and Attock tahstls 
in proportion to tlie females than in any other, hliirroo oxoopted j 
and in Miirrco the Hindu population is inconsidemblo. Tho ratio 
between Aliibninmndan males and females is remarkably steady 
tlirongb nil Ibo labsSls of the district. The highest male ratio is 
5C in Attock, tho lowest 50 in Gujar Khan, and the district ratio 
is 54 in tho 100 soul?. I give below tlio district ratios per 
10,000 


— — — 


IfirnKia. 

»il:liR. 

Jnitn, Ac. 

tMutmmnin- 

(tnno. 

Christlano. 

MaIco 


C,080 

^ 5.825 

5,750 

5,581 

y.cno 

Fcmolco 

•il loo 
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.1,175 

4,210 

4,G1D 

S,40t 
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"In discussing the roinvna of the 1868 census, the largo 
proportion of children excited some attention. The proportion 
rras so much larger than those obtaining in European selected 
countries that doubts were thrown on the accuracy of the returns 
by some, while others noaintained that the custom of early mar- 
riages prevalent in India, coupled with the fact that almost every 
woman married^ was a sufficient reason for the excess. Tlio 
results of this census clearly indicate that almost every wotnau 
who arrives at puberty (19 out of 20) is married, that of males 
who reach the age of fifteen, three out of four are married, and 
also that there are certainly more children in India than in 
European countries. According to the returns children under 
fifteen in this district are 40 per cent, of the total population, 
which does not really differ from the results of 1868 census.** 
The number of males among every 10,000 of both spxes 
is shown below. The decrease at each successive enumeration 
is almost certainly due to greater accuracy of enumeration. 
In the census of 1881 and 1891 the number of females 
per 1,000 males in the earlier years of life was found to bo as 
given below. The figures for civil condition are given in 
Table No. X, which shows the actual number of single, married 
and widowed for each sex in each religion, and also the 
distribution by civil condition of the total number of each sex in 
each age-period. 
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Tear of life. 
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Tftblo No. XII aliowH tlio namber oE insano, blind^ InBrmitCcs. 

deaf-rantes^ and lepora in * 

Female*?, tlio districts in cnch religion. 

Tho proportions per 10,000 

^ of oitborsox for each of 
JO these inCrmitics are shown 
3 in tho margin. Tables Nos. 

=— r XII to XVA of the 
Census Report for 1891 give farther details of tho ago and caste 
of tho infirm. Tho figures call for no general remarks. 

Tho figures given below sliow tbo composition of the Enropoan and 
Christian population, and tho respective numbers who returned Euraalun population, 
their birth-place and their language as European. They are 
taken from Tables A, B, X and XI of tho Census Report 
♦ for 1891. Figures for 1881 are given for sake of comparison * 
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Cbaptfti lilt B. 
BeligionB. 

EnropCDD and 
Enrnsian popnlatipn. 


But the figures for the races of Christinnsj which are dSs* 
cussed in Parfc Til of Chapter IT of the Census Report of 1881 
are very untrustworthy ; and it is certain that many who were 
really Eurasians returned themselves as Europeans. The figures 
for European birth-place are also incompletei as many Euro* 
peans made entries^ probably names of villages and the llkey 
whtch^ though they were almost certainly English^ could not be 
identifiedj and were therefore classed as doubtful and un* 
specified/^ The number of troops stationed in the district is 
ffiven in Chapter VO and the distribution of European and 
Eurasian Ohristinns by tahsils is shown in Table No. VII. 


SECTION B.-RELIGIONS, 

Statlaycs and local The’rural population of the district is mainly Mnsalmfin. 
glow. ”“*The urban population which is of little importance, compared to 
the rural, as the total number is small, is more equally divided. 
According to the Census Report o£ 1891, 91 por cent, of 
the rural population are Musalmdos. The immense majority of 
these are Sunnis. A few of the Gafchars are Shids bnt not 
many ; Hindds are chiefly Brahmans or Banins. 

The following table shows the distribution by religions of 
every 10,000 of the ratal, urban and total population of tho 
district 


Ueligion. 

Rorat popnlatioD. 

(Trhan population. 

Tolat popniation, 

ITl&tItl .*1 •*! k*» 

573 

3,0U 

1 .oso 

Sikh 

2SQ 

5U 

310 

■IdId «<• »•» 

Mnunlm^n ... 

.*• 

87 

10 

0,140 

4,728 

8,0C1 

CUriatiaa ... ... 

1 

724 

8Q 


The religions of the principal castes are given in Table No. 
IX and will also be noticed when each table comes under dis- 
cussion. 

Christian Hissioiw, There is a thriving Araorlcan Presbyterian Mission in 
Rdwalpindi, an acconnt of which is quoted^ liere from a note 
kindly supplied by the Manager of tho Mission Schools 

Sous Notes ok the Missiok Work in IUwalpikw. 

Tho American Presbyterian Mission at Rdwalpindi was 
eatnWishod in the spring of the year 185G. In the spring of 1 892, 
by a mutual arrangement between the mission bodies in this 
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countiy and the governing Boards in America, the property Chapter Illi B. 
and the control of tho mission work here was transferred to 
the American United Presbyterian Mission. The mission pre- T;. 
mises are stituated on the north of the river Leh just in Chnatian Misaions. 
front of the Mnnicipal garden. The mission force should 
normally consist of at least two ordained and two lady mission* 
aries. But owing to removals on account of sickness in 
different parts of our mission field in the' Punjab, the force 
here is reduced to one ordained missionary. This unsatisfactory 
state of things will be changed as soon as missionaries can be 
brought out from America. There are three native Bible 
women, four Christian teachers, one book-seller and four cate- 
chists. Outstation work has been opened at Gujar Khan and 
Bassali, two catechists being located at each place. 


The Christian commnuity connected with the mission num- 
bers 82 of all ages. Of the adults 88 are communicants. The 
church is tho first building on the right hand side of the road 
leading from the sadr haziir as it enters the city. On the same 
side of this road and next to tho clinrch are the Mission School 
compound and buildings. The compound has ample room for 
athletic sports and the school boys take great interest both 
in foot-ball and cricket. Tlie school buildings comprise twenty- 
seven class rooms, and a fine hall, 54' x 27' in extent. By an 
arrangement of folding screens eight large class rooms can be 
thrown into connection with this hall if required. 


Tho following is a list of the schools Of the mission with the 
numbers of their pupils 

J. — Bo%jh^ Schools, 


College (teaching to F. A. Examination) ... 
City Main High School ... ... ... 

,1 Branch School ... 

Sadr Bazar Branch School 

Total 

JJ.*— Schools, 


... 20 pupils, 

... GG3 „ 

... 120 „ 

... 211 „ 



'Plieso schools are throe in number, teaching up to tho 
Upper Primary Standard, and hare a total attendance of 
210 pupils. 

I/L— /Sa66ai7i Schools, 

(1) For ChristianSi ono school 33 pupils. 

(2) For non-ChristianS) four schools ... ... 95 ,, 


The total cost of the boys* schools for the year ending 81st 
November 1893 was Rs. 20,477-3-7. This expenditure is met 
by income from 

1. Provincial and Municipal Funds. 

S, Foes from pupils. 

* 3. Mission funds. 
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Beligions* 

Cbrietian Missions. 


The inoreaso of the boys’ schools 
November 1893 was as follows 
3. In pnpils— 

(1) Main School 

(2) Branches * 


for tho year oudiugSlsb 


... 2S 
Sir 


Total 


... S3 


2. In fees — 

, Ks. D. p. 

S Maiu School 128 2 0 

Branches l73 9 B 


Total ... 301 31 G 


Sects. 


Result of Govehnwent Exmjnations. 


Eigh SchooL 


UiiirersUy Entrance Examination 

Unirersity Middio School Exnmt- 
nnttou 


( in 1803, 22 passed out of 
1 in 1804, 20 „ „ „ 

(111180.1,24 
( in 3 


Upper Brimary Examination 
Lower Primary Examtaatiou 


83 euu6idatck% 
33 
' CO 

03 ,» 

125 » 


1 1801, 58 
( in 1803, GO 
iin 1801 • 

I in 1803, 80 ,, 4. ,] 132 „ 

>in 180:1 

Work among Lepers, 

A coutribntion is received from the Mission for Lepers/* 
and a catechist is employed who labors among the imnatos of 
the leper asylum which is maintained by Government not far 
from Kdwalpindi city. 

Booh and Trad Dxstrihidiou 


A bookshop Is maintained in ono of the main bazars of tlio 
city, and the book-seller also takes his stock of books around 
to the different parts of the station. The number of Bibles^ 
Testaments and portions, as well as of other rGligious books and 
tracts, sold every month is very satisfactory. Most of tho 
stock of books are vernacular, but a few English books arc also 
carried. 

New Work Proposed, 

An effort is being made to procure land in or near tho 
Murroe bazar for a preaching place, and it is proposed to open 
a sub-sfation there as soon as a satisfactory worker to tako 
charge can bo arranged for. 

Tho mission has a house near tho church building in 
Rawalpindi city in lyhich it is hoped that a charitable dispen- 
saiy will bo opened cro long. 

There are few peculiar Hindu seels to be found in tho 
district, and thero are no special pecnliarilies of religious 
belief to bo noted. A short account of the Kufctls or Jagnisis 
is given further on. 

• There cxatutuatioiis not heW suyet llii5yc.ir. 
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The rural population is nearly all Musalmdn as mentioned 
above, but they are noibher very strict in following the tenets 
of their religion, nor^ except as regards the Sikhs, aro they 
very fanatical. The intense hatred which subsists between 
some of the Musalmdns and Sikhs in this district is probably 
more to be attributed to the severity of Sikh rule and the 
Gstortionate character of their assessments, which are not yet 
forgotten, than to religious animosity. On the other hand, the 
Sikhs fully reciprocate the sentiment of hatred, and on their 
part it is mostly due to the fanaticism of some of their leaders. 

The Sikhs of the district are not very numerous, but are of 
considerable importance, and the spiritual bead of the Potho- 
war Sikhs, Baba Khem Singh, has his head-quarters at Kallar 
in the Kahuta tahsil, where he has built himself a palace. 
There are no other religious sects requiring special notice. 

Table No. VII gives the numbers in each talisil and the 
whole district who follow each religion, as ascertained * in the 
census of 1891, and Table No. XLXII gives the same information 
for towns. 

Further information on the subject can be found in the 
Census Heport, Tables Nos. Ill} III A, IIIB. 

The Kdka sect 'owe their origin to a Sikh who 
resided in Hassro in the Attock tahsil, in the time of Eanjit 
Singh. One Dal Singh, Arora, of Hazro, had two sons, Bdlik 
Singh and Mana Singh. There Was at that time a Sikh fort 
in Pirddd, a village adjoining Hazro, and a Sikh official had 
his office in Hazro, and the garrison of the fort and all the 
officials connected with Banki the Sikh Civil Officer in 
charge at Hazro, got their supplies from Dal Singh^s sons. 
Bhai Balik Singh professed the Sikh religion, and obtained 
the name of a wise and holy man, and became a teacher among 
the people, and many of the Sikh garrison of Fird^d became 
his disciples, and others from the neighbourhood also began to 
look up to him as their spiritual adviser and head. This 
garrison was moved down southwards, including in it one lldm 
Singh, belonging to a village in Ludhidna. He, too, was a 
disciple of Balik Singb, and spread his doctrines wherever he 
went. After the Sikh power passed away Bdlik Singh continued 
to teach at Hazro and built a place of reception. there, where 
his disciples and friends assembled to hear him teach. Ho died 
at the age of 70 in 1863 and was buried at Hazro. Bdm Singh 
returned to Hazro two years before the death of Balik Singh and 
obtained his permission to instruct the people in his doc- 
^trines. Many joined the sect, and in time the Kdka outbreak' . 
took place in 1873. Bam Singb was arrested and sent to 
Bangoon. Balik Singh left no son ; his brother, Mana Singh, 
left two, of whom one, Khair Singh, has succeeded to Balik 
Singh’s position as apostle of the sect of which as it is now 
characteristic, that its disciples are strictly enforced not to 
reveal the tenor of its teaching. The sect is not called 
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Kukaa. 
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Kukas in R&walpindi^ but Jagrdsi. In Sidlkot they call 
themselves Ndm-dhdri ; further south round Amritsar they 
have got the name of from their habit of reading 

their sacred books with great vehemence^ wagging their heads 
the while until they became unconscious of their actions, when 
they commence shouting U(i ku kti, whence iho name KCika. 
This sect recognise Guru Niinnk as the chief Sikh priest ; 
further south the Edkda are all followers of Guru Govind Singh 
only. For an account of the* Kdka Branch the Final 
Report of the Ludhiana district at pages 66 and 57 may 
be consnltod. The Jagrdsis do not attempt to conceal that they 
belong to the sect, as the Settlement Officer of Ludhiana states 
is the case with the Edkds. 

The Bhdbrds are a small trading class of Kdwalpindi) 
who, though rerj small in number^ deserve passing mention. 
They are willing to do all kinds of work, and aro all 'welLto*do. 
They only number 800 souls all told, but are divided into 9 
tribes. Their most remarkable characteristic is their custom 
of undergoing long voluntary fasts, ranging from 6 to 10 
days, during which they are said to eat nothing and only 
to drink water. They will not oat flesh or drink wine, and 
are very careful not to destroy animal life in their food and 
drink. They usually wear red pagris ” (tnrhan), whatever 
their age, and generally some jewelry. They aro one of tho 
innumerable small Hindu sects of India, and form a sotnowliat 
remarkable little colony in Rawalpindi. No other Hindu sects 
deserve separate notice. 

Tho superstitions of the people hero, as olsewlioro in 
this country, are very numerous and complex 5 and any com- 
plete account of them would take months to* write, and tho 
necessary information years to collect. 

Tho Ghaklmrs are probably tho most superstitious of all 
thoMusalmdn tribes, tho Hindus more so by far than tho 
Muhammadans. 

The common forms of superstitions are found hero os 
elsewhere ; it is held unlucky to start on a journey northwards 
on Tuesday or Wednesday ; Mondays and Fridays are lucky 
days to commence such a jonrnoy. It is bad to start south- 
wards on Thursday ; good on Wednesday. 

“ Mnngal Budh na jaeyo pahar, Jitihdzi doyo h6r” ("Do 

not go northwards on Tuesday or Wednesday, for if you 

succeed it will still end in loss") is tho popular proverb on 
this subject. 

Yon should not go east on Monday or Saturday, but 
should choose Sunday or Tuesday, if possible ; for journeys 
westward, Sundays and Thursdays arc bad, Mondays and Satur- 
days are good. On starting on a journey it is fortunate to 
meet some one carrying water, to meet a sweeper, a dog, a 
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TTOtoftn tvitli A cliiUlf a Khntrt, n inntdcn, till Itinils of Oowors, Chapter HI, B. 
a i?i ill (caril'‘ttpr), n donkey^ n llujn, n horso^mani a vessel of — 7* 

tnilk^ curds cAt, Ycgclable^^ sugar or a drum (uaMra), Eeligions. 

Sapt«lUi<inr 

It IS eon^dcrtHl unlucky to moot a IlraUtnan, a 3(utliin, n 
wan witli a bare lieaJ, nny person woeping, amokhig iiro, a 
CfoiY flying tonrnrds one, a widiuvrd woman, n broken vessel 
in a person's liandi a cat, a gardener uritli an empty basket, a 
goat or a cow or any black animal, a snake or an 0101113 * pharrah 
onrnwl along. To hoar the sound of crying or to hear a 
person snooao while on a journey is most un fortunate. This 
ki<t will almost always occasion at least a dehv}’ in a journey. 

)t J5 not easy without much more careful enrjuiry llimi a Set- 
tlement Oflicer can find time fur, to give any f*ilisfacloiy reason 
for there super<titif>»A : meeting water nt starting is considered 
hicky, because water la mneh prired ; nwe^pora are humble, 
hono4.t and n^dul ; dogn are faitlifnl, and on. llpahmons 
are seldom wen without their asking for something ; MiillAns 
are unlucky to meet for much the raino rea^-^ni. 

i^Tnlndan will not commence jdonghing on Sundays or 
Tiicidnys. It is con'^idere^l vrry unlucky for a cow to calve 
in Him don, fora mare to drop n foal in Srnvan, n Imfialo to 
nilvein Mrigh, acat to have kitletvi in deth, a donkey* (o Jinvo 
n fnol in Sawan, a camel (o have ycmiig in Ikiisrikh, n goat to 
have a kid in l*oh, or a dog to hare pups in Clict. If nny 
cf the^e thitigi ImppejH in nny hoti«ehoM tlio llrnliman or 
Mnlhin is at once consulted as to wimt rhouM be done, and iho 
I re^ctipiions ntiwiyn ineirtde a fee la the person ron-sullcd, in 
«^otnc simpe or other. To hear a horse neighing in tlio day- 
lime is unlucky. Ifindftt greatly dtHliko to have a child bom 
in Kntik. 

Lucky ibiy#, d^jH-nding usually on Iho .ntnte of ilio moon, 
are n-fognistd here ehr where. Clmrms and f pells to ward 
f/tl ovih from, and to rriro the dirca«»“i of, men and cntllo nro 
commonly believed in and nro highly o'lteomcd by both 
Muhammadans and IHudtie. Only the Pathtius o£ tlio district 
appear tocaro for none of these thitigi^. 

A very curious instance oC iinpo<3iuro ami crodnlity occurred iuaj*# itinJir. 
in tbfi IlAttfdpindi district in llm year ]d71b known always 
as the IIfins*n swin/lle.*' A man of Iho unino of Shfdi Zamiin, 
un Adtnal Ghnblmr of tho Nanroz. Khnn DrAuch, of Mnnr.a 
of tahsil Kuliutn, wtLs tho hero of tho Into nwimllo. Ho 
owned land paying JN. O-bLO pec annum, and had no hrotliers. 

Ho was horn in Chet KM5« Slarch IfioP; and whon 0 ycara 
old became btiiid after an attnol: of small-pox^ and liegnti to 
learn at tho Masjid and committed to tnomory 5 out of tho 
SO Slp/irah? of (lio QurAn, and then gavo it up ; but by thin 
jzicatni ho ncquirod tlio tUIo of Ufifin.'* Un then went and 
bccamo tho pupil of a fMf of Door, tnluU Knbutn, known an 
fiAin raloh-nlln, Fnlur KnunliAhi/' a man of 110 nolo. In tho 
end of 1879 our lIAfia ^7c^t and cotticd in Mausa Xiulilifdi tnbud 
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Cliapter lit, B. Gujar Khan, wliere he had relatives, and tliei'e ho kept a forty 
TT* day’s fast, and became known through this and began to attract 
Religions- disciples, giving out that ho could obtain their desires for thorn, 

Hunt’s swindle, whatever tiroy might be, discover stolen property, &c. A. 

zatnindnr of Dokliua had some jewels stolen from his house; 
he came to the Hfifiz and offered him quarter of the value if 
he could discover his jewels. They had not been discovered 
when the zamindar went to the thana and reported him as n 
Jdduqar (sorcerer), and said that he had taken Rs: 5 to 
discover the jewels. The ease was sent up and investigated by 
Sdlig Ram, Extra Assistant Commissioner. Sardar Bakat' 
Khan, Rais, of Mator, and Mirza Hashmat Ali Khan of Ndra 
came in and represented him to be a poor and blind and in- 
offensive man. In absence of proof against him he was released ; 
and he then gave out that Gfod had brought about his 
release in order that he might help his impoverished Musal- 
mau brethren who were now so much indebted and in the 
hands of money-lendern, and declared that ho was going to 
clear off their debts. lie accordingly announced that for every 
rupee brought to him he would return five rupees. Some 
zaminddrs of Lulihnl brought in a few rupees and rccoivod the 
promised return. The news soon spread and rupees began to 
pour in. At first the promised return was always made until 
crowds began to assemble dail}*' with rupees for tho Hafiz, who 
then made one Fateh Jaug, of Sukho, his Munshi at Re. 1 per 
day, and began to enter the amounts paid in and to announce 
more distant dates for their return four-fold. Then ho sum- 
moned Nadar Ali, Gakbar of Doboran, his relative, to come and 
also act as his Munshi. For some time the money was regularly 
repaid two-fold, three-fold, as even four-fold ns at first announ- 
ced. The Hafiz always making tho returns with his own hand, 
and he began to be looked upon as a '' Wali.’^ He used to sit 
at night on his bed and throw rupees up against the roof ; tho 
people outside heard this, and it was spread about that God 
rained down rupees upou the Hafiz every night. When ho 
had got a large number of rupees collected from^ believers,. 
Bukar Khan, Garwal, of Motor (since murdered), Mirza Hash- 
mat Khan, Gakhar, of Nara, and Hashmat Ali Khan of Lchi'f, 
all of tahsil Kabnta, took away the Hufiz with thom,^ first to 
JTator, where he received many moro rupees ; and Paiz Talnb 
of Ndra was made a third Munshi. The Hafiz then moved on 
to Ndrn, and commenced to build a masonry house. It then 
began to be reported that when any one brought rupees to 
give to the Hdfiz, tho three Rdis mentioned above took ten per 
cent, for themselves first. This still left such a margin of 
profit that rupees continued to be poured in. The Hufiz then 
took to veiling his face and saying long prayers. Ho appeared 
to take no thought of his rupees. People sent their dnuglitora 
to liiin with money, and it was said that ho had given 
to poor people to marry their daughters. Then tho 
married in Manza Lulihdl himself, and then betrothed lumsclc 
to a woman of Doberdn, hut before this second marriage coula 
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mmo oflf, tbo hnbble burst. Babiisbi Klnisbu*nkt Ibli, n KImlii 
of ICuJlar, made a report of his procf^cdinjDfvS, nnd n wnrrnul wns 
loiucd for his urn^st, but fiolioo rcnchod tho HaDr. find liis three 
Mui-ohibi./' us Dakar Khnn, iinslnnnt Aliinnd Hushinnt Klmii 
ivorornllcd^ who were then nt Xnrn,hcforo it could bo I'^cciitod, 
21 lid it is report rd t)mt they clou red oil with nil tho money ; 
ifir?a Hn«.liinat Ali fictliii", necordiii}» (o common report, whieh 
re'.ts on no fouiidnlion of proof, Rs. 7,000, Rnkar Khan, Hi?. 
i'AHiO, ^lima Thanii, nephew of the llufir., Rs, 12,000, Unshmat 
Khnti, Rj», 7,0D0, JliiTu Thnnti of Litlilnil, Rs. 4,000, Niidar Ali 
R<. 20,000, Fat eh Jan^», Mnnshi, Its. 8,000, Jnma Khan, 
of Maim, 2,000. Of cntiri-o this is «11 hearsay, and is merely 
given .ns t lie c«>«.sip of the country side, forming part of the 
«itery- Tho father of the Iliifir. is n!so said to Imvo biirict! a 
qu.nniily of muney. Deht*? were certainly paid off by sorno of 
<ho*e ft»»r*‘rncd about this pi'ried in a wouderful way. At 
T4ulilitt1, a b»>x ceat;uuin».f Rs, 25,000 was said to bn in ])ospes« 
Mini of the relatives r>f the Ilafix, nnd that they buried it in a 
fichl whence it was stolen by an outvidcr. Many persons %vero 
nearly, if not ah«*olatch* mined by this suindU*, having, sohl 
and imulgrtged their property to bring money to llie Hunr.. 

When the Deputy Inspector of IVdice, with tho warrnnt 
from Kahnta, reached Nam, he arrested the Jfafi/, and liis 
three n^«oeiDles. No money was found in any of their houses* 
Reforr tho arrchf, NiidarAii’s friends had ]daccd Rs, '1,000 with 
Ram ]>hi1, and IN. 2,OGO with Kinmbtn, gnldsrntth, in deposit, 
both of Daher.tii ; and abo liuried porno money in a field in a 
^Ugchn (cauldron), which was dipeov<*rcd nnddiignfi, but nothing 
was found in Niidar AliV houses. All tho parlies wero up 
for trial, and the trial cost all tho accused, according to common 
report, a very large ?suni of money in legal and also iii illegal 
ways. The result was finally that the Iltifir. wns imprisoned for 
one year nnd a Jmlf for Ids impudent and daring Hivindlo; 
Niidar Ali for 2} years ; rnniniii AH, fritlier of (ho Iltifiz, for uxx 
months ; .Sirdar Dakar Khnn for Ktx months; llashmnt Khun, of 
Lehri, for six mouths. Mirr,a llnsinnat Ali wns not convicted. 
Dakar Khan and Hash mat Khnn were released on appeal, and 
their «eutonr(»'i quashed. Kashmat Ali died in prison; tho real 
served their (imoH and wore then released, 

H/ifi?: lost nearly all ho had got during tho progrc.SH of 
the trial, being made to pay freely in all directions. Tho com* 
iiion raying on the .suhject was— 

^{fd•i• 1 lnr 2 ^llt laid, 

Rajfiddmr/im rnft, 

{•* II is ill-got ton gains have gone in tlio eamo way ns they wero 
acquired. 

Tho Udfiz after his rclcano remained three or four 3’enrs in 
Jiis home, nnd then wont to Mniixn Sohuwa, tahsil Cliakw/il, in 
jiie]am,Y/hcro ho begun Iho&atne gamo again ; but when ho hud 
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gofc Bs. 2,000 together, he was again arrested and pnt into 
prison on a further sentence of Wo years^ imprisonraeiit in the 
Jlielum jail. He was released on account of the Queen’s Jubilee^ 
being apparently considered a fit subject for clcmeney. Tlio 
following is a song made up in the district on the whole case, 
which is still commonly sung in the villages in which the IlaOa 
was best known 

SONG OF TUB HAFIZ. 


}. Ganna kamdde da adh-lakkon taratiai^ 

^lal logan da us zori lutiAi>> 

The sugar-cane has been broken in tu'o,. 

He greatly robbed the people* 

2# Hafiz Nare da Mchro ti bhnUdi,. ^ 
logdn dd knssi wich rnliai. 

Hafiz of Nara %va8 enohaated by a woman (Moliro)^ 

The money was thrown into the ravines. 

S. 'Wdl\ K \V4lv I Hdfit ka.mdAan, 

Afain ta kail pazebdn pdiau. 

Hdfiz’s performance was good* 

1 came to wear bracelets and anklets^ 

Jtfofe.— (This is sapposed tobeHohro’s Vemnrk.^ 

4. Haliz Narc da pid rori Icntdd^ 

Mdl logdn da ns rori 
Hafiz is pounding kankaf» 

Ho swindled the jeoplo grossly, and stripped them off. 
(This is an alla&ios to Iibop in Iho Jsfl). 

5. Jlfnin idnawin nath ghardi, 

Oh bhi Hafiz de kam dx. 

I cansed to bo shaped a now imso-ring, 

Tliat was lost in Hdfiz’s swindle too. 

A’o/c.— (Tho lamentation of a woman who gave her jowelo’ ti*® Udfir.) 

6. Main ta nawinghardt wdli r 

Oh bhi Hdfiz pichcho guU r 
I got made a new car-ring i 
That was also lost for sake. 

Hdfiz phas gia par-dcsi , 

Us di kann gawahi dcsi. 

Hdfiz, a helpless follow, is put into prwoix , 

None there is togivcevid<*®c® hi his favor. 

A’ofc.-(Tliis may bo taken as sympatbotic or sarcastic). 

8. Main dj ghanlidn karidn, 

Galldn ja Sarkdro charhidn. 

I cot bracelets made to-dAy, * , 

But the matter came to the notice of the anthorities. 

9. Son kc Hdfiz dian auliaidn, 

Logdn zamindn gahue paidn. 

They heard that the Hdfiz was “ wall/ - - 

They mortgaged their laods (%. c., mortgaged their lands 
to give to the Hdfiz to gel a double return). 
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There is a gooddeal more, but thiswill suffice as a specimen, chapter III, B. 

Wlien rain fails for any considerable poriodi and the people Beligions. 
arc tlircutencd with drought or famine, they proceed to invoke invocation of rain, 
rain in some of the following ways 

I. They take grain> collecting a little from each house and 

placo it in a vessel of water and boil it, and then take it to n 
kfiankah or and after prayer divide it among all present, 

and in Attock they also pass round confoctionery and sweet 
breads. 

II. Men and women collect together, and repair and clean 
«p the mafjid and pray there. 

III. A boy is taken, and his face blackened and a stick put 
into his hand. IIo then collects all the other children, and they 
go round bogging from every house and calling out— 

Aniia I Manila I Minh barsa, 

Sadi koihi ddno pa ; 

Chiriye dc munh pdni pa ; 

and whatovor grain they collect they boil and divide. 

IV. hicn, women, boys and girls collect togetber and fill 
a gharah with water, mnd, cow-dung and similar things, and, 
choosing out the most cjuarrelsomo person in tho village, 
thej[ fling this gharah into his or her house ; upon this 
a violent quarrel immediately takes place. The idea being 
that tho Almighty, seeing to what straits they are reduced, will 
send down rain. 

Y. Mon and women fill gharahs with water and take them 
and pour them over some holy person and batlio and wash him 
telling him to pray for rain. 

YI. Boys and girls aro colloctod together : two dolls nro 
dressed up as a man and a woman, and then they all say, 

Ouddi gudda margta : and tboy^ then burn them with small 
sticks and lament their death saying 

Guddi gudda s&ria 
Was midn kalla ; 

Guddi gudda pitta, 

Was midn chittia ; 

Kale patthnr chitto ror, 

Baddal pia giranwen kol ; 

Which may bo translated thus— 

Bolls wo burnt to ashes down, 

Black clond ! soon como down ; 

Dolls well wo bowailcd, 

Do, white rain 1 set in ; 

Stones black and pebbles white, 

Clond (rain) fell near village silo. 

This CQStom is a Hindu one. 
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Chapter III, B. VII, Savoral 'women of onevillag-e go to another and seiz^» 

Religions *^*°’*' come and 

Invocation of rain “ff"* *^080 taking the goats. If they do not succeed in 

• rescuing the goats, they, too, take goats from another Tillage, 
The stolen goats are then killed and enten. This is supposed to 
show that the women are starring, and thus to appeal to the 
pity of the deity. 

VIIL The common people get some person of high rank 
who has never put his hand to the plough to come and plough 
some land. It is said that on one occasion a former Deputy 
Commissioner was induced to put his hand to the plough, an action 
which was speedily followed by the fall of the desired rain 1 
Such a state of affairs is supposed to be indicated by this, 
that the deity must be moved thereby to send rain. Numerous 
instances are quoted in which such a proceeding on the part of 
men of high rank and station was effectual in bringing down 
rain from heaven. 

IX. In Sikh villages, the Grantlii reads prayers night and 
day until he has gone through the whole. Then confectionery is 
divided and presents are made to the readers, and a valuable 
cloth is placed on the Granth book. 

X. Tbe Mnlinns and others go to the mayid and call tho 
hang seven times at each corner, and also go round the village 
calling the 'hang. Crowds of villagers assemble and repeat 
prayers. This is known as zAru This is common in tahsil 
Attock. Beligious books are read and presents made to priests 
and shrines. A ploughshare’s weight of grain is a common gift 
at such a time. 

r'airfi, ic. The principal religious gathering in this district takes place 

at Ndrpnr, a small village at the foot of the Mdrgalln hills, nine 
miles north-east of Rawalpindi city. Several springs gnsli out 
of the hills here and form a pure fresh stream of water. Thero 
is a shrine of a Musalmau saint, called Barri Latif Shdh, which is 
visited by large crowds at the time of the fair or mela* Barri 
Latff Shdliis said to have* been born in GujarKhan tahsil, then 
to have gone to Sherpur in Hazara and married there, and lea'ving 
that place for sorao reason, to have lived alone for 2d years in a 
forest in that district ; and thero is a aUrino to him there also. 
Coming through the forests, lie came to tho spot, then baiTcn, 
where Kurpur now stands, 'where he settled, associated four dis- 
ciples with himself, and started a mda or fair during his own 
life-time. Latff Shdh got the name of Barri from his constant 
wanderings in the forest. The Emperor Bahddur Shfih of Delhi 
is said to have visited Nurpur in tiio saint’s life-time, when some 
of tho buildings were erected. The fair now takes place on each 
Thursday in the month of Jeth (May— June) ; originally in Latif 
Shdli'a time it was in December. Many persons come to it from 
PeshYwar? 0 ^^^^ Phagan (Februan-March) the of 
the shrine in their tnm visit Peshdwar, where they arc much 
thought of. 
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About 20|000 persons attend tho fair annually, a large 
number of girls always attending. Tlio last Thursday 
of the month of Jeth is tho chief day of tho fair, which is attended 
by many Bindils as well as MnlinTumadnns. Another fair 
takes place at Saidpnr, a very similar village at the foot of tho 
Mlirgalla range with beautiful springs of wator. This is a Hindu 
fair, the shrine being known as Ham Kund. This is attended by 
about 8,000 persons aunnally. Tlioro aro bore four springs 
known ns Rum Knnd, Site Knnd, Lnchmnn Knnd, and Hanumnn 
Kund. R/ljnRnm Ghandaris said to have come to this spot in 
his wanderings with his companions, for which reason tho Hindus 
regard tho place as sacred. Tho fair takes place in Baisdkii 
(April— May). 

There is another well known shrine in Rdwatpindi itself^ 
that of Shall Chirdgli, a Sayed, which is tho scene of a religious 
fair. Shall Ghirngh is said to have been born in Saiad, tabsfl 
Gujar Kban, some 270 years ago, and to have come to Rawal- 
pindi in his old ago. Every Thursday many persons, both 
Hindus and Musalmuus, visit the Izhanhah or shrine, bnt tho 
four Thursdays of tho month of Sawan (July— August) aro the days 
when tho attendauco is largest, especially on tho last Thursday 
of tliab month, when there aro nearly 10,000 visitors on tho 
average. These are tho three principal fairs of (ho Rdwalpiudi 
tulisil. 

In Gujar Kh.'in there is a fair ntSangni, attended by some 
2,000 persons. This is a Hindu gathering, and takes place in 
Chet (April). Thcrois a Muhammadan fair at Kukia in tho end 
of Jetli (7th Jnno) at the shrine of one Shdh Mir Kaldn attended 
by about d-,000 persons. Tliero is a larger Hindu gathering at 
Knrndli hear Sukho, on 1st Baisdkb, at tho shrine of Bdba 
Mohan Das, a well known falcir^ who used to live in a cave in tho 
ground dug out by himself. Ho died only 12 years ago, and the 
fair has been cbtablishcd since his death, but is now attended by 
some 10,000 persons annually, and it is in n considorublo degree 
taking the 2 >laco of tho Saidpnr Fair. 

In Kahnta tuhsil there aro a number of small fairs, which 
take place at various intervals, but none of thorn are of groat 
importance. At Dora Klidlsn there is aii annual fair at the 
shrine of Sdin Ghuldm Shdh, which takes placo on the Bdra- 
wafut, attended by some 3,000 persons. Human beings and 
animals bitten by mud dogs or jackals are brought hero and aro 
supposed to bo cured by drinking water placed in vessels on 
tho tomb. 

There is a fair attended by some 4,000 persons in Batsdkh 
at tho Samud of Bbdi Tan Singh at Kot in tho Fateh jang 
tahsf]. 

At ]Makliad, on tho Indus, in tahsfl Pindigheb, a fair is 
hold at the Zidrat” or shrine of Sayod Abdulla Sbdh Sitdni, 
known generally as Hdri Bddshdh, It is held in Augusti wben 
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Chapter III, C. 

Social Life. 
FairSi &c. 


charity is dispensed* Pic Clmii, the head of the devotees or 
gaddi nashiny is held in high repute. It is attended by some 

6.000 persons. A Hindu fair is also held in Makhad in honor 
of Baba Bodh Hath Jogi in February, attended by some 

5.000 persons. Theso Jogis are connected with those of Koh 
Tilla in Jhelam district. 


At Attock a fair takes place on the first Thursday of Bhddon 
(August), attended by both Hindus and Musalmfins, at tk 
hhanhah ‘of Sultdn Sadr Din, Bukhdri, attended by aoitie 7,000 
persons. There is also a throe days^ Baisakhi Pair at Attock, 
annually visited by some 10,000 persons. Tlioro is also a slirino 
at Thikarian, tahsil Attock, Klmnkah llidn Wall Sahib, Gujnr, 
visited by persona with diseases of the eyes, which diseases arc 
supposed to be cured by ijlacing earth from the tomb upon the 
eyes. 

At Hasan Abd^I, there is a very w^ell known shrine at tbo 
top of (ho Hasan Abddl hill, 2,346 feet liigh, known as that of 
"Wali Kandhari. Tliis is visited every Thursday hy^ a 
number of persons, and a lamp is kopt burning at tho sluino 
throughout Thursday night, which in tho "common belief 
cannot bo extinguished by wind or rain. Tho Panja Sahib 
tank and temple is svlso the scone of a religious gathering in 
Baisdkh, attended by some 3,000 or 4,000 persons. 

Those are tho onlj" gatherings of any importanco of thoir 
kind in the district, but there arc many more hold at various 
intervals, which do not justify special notice. There aro about 
fifty of theso in all, Thovo is no religious gatboring of any note 
in the Murree tahsil* 


SECTION III, C.— SOCIAL LIFE. 

The houses. Throughout tho district tho houses of tho people are, as a 

rule, made of rough stones and mud cement ; they aro one 
storied, and are low in the roof, not being more than 10 or 
feet high. They mostly consist of one largo room about 36 
feofe long by 15 feet wide, Tvith one or two other rooms built on 
each about 12 feet square. A cattlc'Shed also is often built 
adjoining tho main ixioin. 

Considering the great difference in climate anti physical 
condition of tho various parts of the district, there is a Fingulnr 
unanimity of pattern in tho dwelling-houses of all^ seven 
tahsils; those even of tho highest parts of Murroo bong ol 
muck the same character aud plau ns tlioso of tho plains. 

Tho houses have alwn 3 ’s flat roofs ; and it is somowhat 
romarkablo that this should bo so iu tho hills, wliero bo muen 
snow falls iu the winter, that tho roofs frequently givo 
iindor its weight, and aro supported by rows of beams aua 
nprights, mado usually of pioo wood in tho hilly tracts ana OE 
jihxda or i\\i in the plains. The roof never rests on the wails, 
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which would not he strong enough to bear tho strain. Across 
tho beams wooden rafters aro laid, and over tho rafters 
branches and leaves, tho dhunuhi {Grexeta chistica) being tho 
shrub most ])rizcd for this purpose ; and then the wimlo is well 
covered witli earth luixcd with chopped straw ; it is then 
plastered with cow^dung and chopped straw. 

The house is gonorallj built at ouo side of nu enclosure, 
surrounded by a mud wall ; on ono side, adjoining tho lioaso, 
will generally bo found a cattIo*shod, built much in tho samo 
way ns the liouso itself ; on tho other, ranged against tho wall 
of the enclosure, Avill be a raised earthen bouch with the family 
c/iuffl, or J5re*place, earthen water-pots, &c., and on tho 
fourth side of tho square will bo tho entrance door, and 
possibly auotber rougher shed for cattle or goats, or for a slovo 
of grass and other fodder. 

This cnclosuro is called tho snhn or vchra, and 
outside this there is often another, surrounded by a low mud 
wall with thorns heaped over it, or of thorns only, for tho pro- 
tection of goats and sheep, Ac., from wild animalf*. 

Tlio doors of tho honso ilsrlf revolve in W'ooden sockets, or 
aro tnado Uko sliutlors, and are closed usually by hasp and 
padlock. They arc rondo of deodar or pine; tbo door-ways in 
the hills arc often elaborately carved and of handsome appenr- 
nuco. There aro no glass v.’iudows, naturally, to bo found in 
any of tlie houses of the agricultural classes, but their dwellings 
are generally kept very clean and comfortable. Tho floor is 
only of earth, but is l;ept clean and neat, being frequently 
linud-scrubbcd with light clay and cow-dung. 'J’ho tiirniture 
consists of a few beds {r/<dr/)di%), often, especially in tbo hills, 
of shUham W’ood roughly carved, and colored a bright rod 
with n kind of lacquer, aoino spindles, also with some bright 
color about lliem, some low* stools, and in one corner of tho 
room, wbnt corresponds to a cupboard, but wbicb hero takes tho 
form of a circular tow'or about five to six foot high by three in 
width, jiiade of dried clay, in which is kept a store of corn* 
Pegs for hanging things on, colored red, will also be found in 
the walls of most Iiouhcs. This type of dwelling is found 
throughout alike in tbo dhak, consisting of ono or two 
houses only, and in tho village of ahumlrcJ or more. 

Many of these enclosures contain a Porsinu lilno tree, or an 
acacia or hrr tree, %vliicb gives tiunn a more pleasing appearance. 
Tbo peasants of tim Ilawalpindi district aro well bousod* Knob 
village Ims at least one /nyVu, corresponding to tlio chopdl 
further fouUi. These are places of assombly where travollors 
aro cntorlaincd, and where tho villagers do congregate to talk 
over their affairs, to amoko and to gossip. A tna^jicZ of somo 
kind, too, is to be found in every village of any sir.o, and all 
tbo larger ones boast of sovcral, as every faction must have ono 
for itself. Whero factions ruu high, it is usual, not only for 
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each faction to have its Boparato linjra, but also its separate 
masjid, in which each cau go to pray against the other. 

The houses are thrown together as acciclont niny dictate, 
no attempt at regularity or symmetry is ever made. They aro 
generally built on ground raised above the surrounding country, 
but not always, and contain a few buildings, such as a maiijtd 
and a hvjra, a little superior to tbo rest, and which impart a 
certain picturesqueness by breaking the monotony, and have a 
few Persian lilac, ler^ or willow trees, with occasion nil; a 
hor {Ficus indtea) and more rarely a pipal {Ficus roligiosa) 
tree. Taken ns a whole, the villages, without being actually 
picturesque, are often neat, clean, comfortable and wclUto-do in 
appearance, with a strong character of uniformity about them. 
The haweti of the haniya is only rarely seen dwarfing 
the humbler dwellings of the peasants. 

’ The cookiug vessels used by the villagers consist of*- 

Katvji (degcht), a big vessel in w’liicli tlio food is 
raised and cooked, to stir which a chamcha or doi (spoon) is 
used ; rahdhi, a saucer, used as a small dish ; tMkh, 
an earthen vessel, used for putting bread on, and for mixing 
the flour with water before cooking ; sahnak or p«iar, larger 
earthen vessels of the same Icind; gharah^ earthen pot, 
for water; kaioraf a small open vessel, usually made of 
mixed metal in this district; thdl, also of mixed metal, for 
placing bread upon when about to be eaten ; pidla, tds, 
bafhal or cup, of earthenware; changer^ or chakor^ a sort 
of flat open basket or wicker tray ; iind^ an earthenware 
vessel, a sort of small gharah) taten, a flat iron dish or 
plate, upon which the bread is cooked (in chapiUis, &c.) ; 
kardht, also of iron, with two handles, of all sizes, used for con- 
fectionery ; kiza, usually an earthenware vessel, used for 
washing tbo hands ; chatnri, used for keeping milk, made of 
earthenware ; do/u, also of earthenware, used in milking, &c.; 
galni, an earthen wnro vessel, used for making butter, curds, 
&c.; kulfi, an earthenware vessel with a lid to it ; and batiakh, 
an earthen water-bottle, used by pedestrians, or by shophords, 
graziers, &c., to carry tlioir drinking water in. 

The misGclInucous articles usually found in a caminddn 
house consist of — 

Kuhli and ghalota, earthen cupboards used for storing 
grain. A kiihli holds up to 25 or 00 maunds; a ghaloia, 
three or four maunds. The kuhli is usually a rectangular tower 
built in one corner of the main room, open at tho top, witli a 
moveable lid, and an opening in tho side for taking out tho 
grain. Tho ghaloia Is much smaller and is circular in shape. 

Pm, a low square stool, some G inches high and 18 
inches square, on which women sit ; ehaki, tho flour-mill of 
two stones, one of which revolves on the other; chila, tho 
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firc*p1acc ; charkhai the spiuning wheel ; aui, needle ; shhdnni, Chapter IIL 0- 
or sieve for cloauiug flour ; pakhi, small fan ; iokra, basket - •"Tr.'f 
for various purposes; a kind of bobbin from which the „ , 

thread is span ; aterau, for winding thread on to before ° 

placing it on the bobbin or «ri ; sildi, a largo iron needle ; 
mlla, a kind of reel; iaralsla, a bobbin; harandi, an iron 
ladlo for oil ; madhdni^ a churn pnt into the galni, and 
revolved to make butter; hclni, a cotton gin; tarakri, scales ; 

?) 2 ndo, a low stool ; palang^ a bed ; halang, ropes for banging 
clothes on, clothes lines ; diva, small lamp, cJiirdgh ; clihajt a 
sort of shovel-shaped basket for sifting grain, or, when larger, 
for sifting refuse ; langri, a mortar of stono or hard eartlien- 
ware; vhattu, a lai*go stono mortar; mohla, a pestle made 
of wood; chaxihifQ, square unbacked chair; choha, a measure 
of capacity, usually of >vood ; paropt, a small rocasuro of the 
same kind ; hdi, a weight, usually of stono ; dabha, a small 
round bos of wood or brass ; atirmcddni, a small vessel for 
blacking the eyelashes; sliisha, small looking-glass; vcha, 
a small pair of pincers for extracting hairs and thorns ; pirha, 
a very low chair with a back, lacquered usually, and used at 
marriages and feasts; Tua///, a largo earthen vessel for water ; 
jhdwUi an earthen vessel nsed for holding miscellaneous 
things ; and the hxikka last, but not least, completes the tale. 


The wardrobe o!f the men of this district usually consist of 
papri, ktirlat chddar^ langoia, fargal, lot\ snthan, or tamhi 
and juli. 


Clothes, jewels, 
&o., worn by the 
people. 


The pagri is usually of largo size, often twenty yards 
in length; those of tahsils Pindighob and Fntohjang are often 
of most imposing dimensions. The kitrta is usually made 
of home-spun white clotlt, a long loose blouse. TJio chddar 
is rondo of gdrah, a coarso white cotton homo-spun, about 
tbreo 3 mrds in length, and about l-t in width. It is used 
as a cloak, and is almost universally worn. The lanpota, 
or waist-cloth, is mado of much tlio same dcsoription of 
cloth. .Tho fargal is an overcoat worn over tho Jcurla, 
but often mado to do tho dnty of both. Tho loi is a 
soft blanket, usually mado from sheop^s wool. Tho authan 
or iambi is a loose troiisor or pajama, made of tho same 
coarso cotton clotli as the kurla. or shoes, are of tho 

usual description worn hy natives. Sandals or hlieri arc 
worn in some parts of the Pindigheb and Fateh jang tahsils 
and tho Khatiar tract ot Attock tahsfl. Blue pagria are com- 
men in Ohaoh and i^lakhad, but blue cloth, which Colonel 
Cracroft describes as tho common dross in those tracts, is not 
now often seen. 

Tho women wear aiilhan, kurli, bhochhan, aaldri, axidjtUi. 

Tho womon^s costume does not differ very materially 
from that of tho.raou. They \voar loose, very full, trousors, tight 
at tho ankle, gcnornlly of colored cotton cloth, with silk linos . 
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worn bj tl,e people. ^ 


The kurii is a coat of cotton cloth, nsually finer than that 
used by the mon, of homo-spun or ppchascd from tlio bazars, 
usnally colored, bnt sometimes white. The 5Aoc/i/mn is a kind 
of shawl, worn over tho head and hanging down over the 
shoulders and body, about three ^mrds in lengtli, of nil colors. 

The saldri is a colored cloth, usually bluo or yellow, 
used on gala occasions or on appearance in public, made of 
cotton mixed with yellow or red silk; these often give a gay and 
picturesque appearance to a group of women. They avo much 
worn about Hasan Abd61 and in the Attock tahsil, but are used 
throughout the district. Tho women’s shoes are of the usual 
type. 


Vales* ornameDts. The ornaments worn by tho males are mundranf cltrhdp 
kara, and hassu 


The mimdmn is a small ear-ring, usually of silver, 
occasionally of gold, worn by boys and youths, but discarded 
later in life. Qhhdp is the signet ring, usually of silver. 
Kara, a bracelet, is occasionally worn by youth, seldom by 
grown-up men. Eassi, or necklace, is only worn by boys. 


Pcmalea* onia- The womens’ ornaments consist of — 

montB, 

Pazeh, kara, hangdn or cliurufn, chhdp, clihalla, haali, 
itii OP yawn, hahddatidni tavitri, koka or jinff or long^ loUk 
nalh, hhovatta, chandhdnjpatri, har-hameL tiklca,dholna, chaanp^ 
kalij hanldilij taiotz, and jiigni^ 

Pazeh or anklet, nsually of silver ; kara, a brnco-let, also 
usually of silvery hangdn or chiiridn, bangles of silver; 
chhdp, an ear-ring; chhalla, ring; hasli, necklet, usually 
of silver ; itii, locket of gold or silver ; hahadaridn, largo 
ear ornaments, usually of silver; tavUrij an ornament worn 
on the forehead ; k^ka, or nalt or long, nosc-oruamonts 
of silver or gold ; holdk, a golden nose-opnament ; 
naih, a nose-ring; bhovalla, a silver armlet, worn above 
the elbow; chandkdn, an car ornament of silver ; 
palri, a thin ring, with a broad back ; har-Iiamelj a iiocklaco 
of coins, rupees, or eight-annn pieces strung together ; iWea, 
usually of gold, worn on tho forehead; dholna, of silver or 
gold, an ornament worn like a locket; cliatinp^kali, another 
neck ornament; hatildili or diirakhni, a kind of cliaria, 
of stono set in silver, worn round tho neck, nud sacked by 
tho wearer; iatetz, usually of silver, a charm, a kind of 
philactery, worn on tho arm, or more nsually on. the neck ; and 
jugni, a small gold ornament, usually attached to a necklace. 
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Tlio day 5s divided by tbo Muhammadans and Hindus into 
the following portions 


Masalmaos. 


Hindus. 

Corresponding 
Engltsli time. 

S.'irgi 

... 


3 A.M. 

Dliami or Snnlaii da vela 

Amrlt vela or Farbbut vein 

3 A.M. to 4 A.M. 

Fajr or Kamus %xla 

... 

Bora vela 

About C A.M. 

Racbcht roti veU 




8 A.M. 

Hot! vela ... ' ... 

... 

Roti vela 

10 A.M. 

Dopalirnn ••• ... 

... 

Dopabran 

Koon. 

Fesbi 

• •• 


2 r.M. 

Iioliri Fcsiu 


Laudbo vota or nadbo vela 
or 

Vt r.M. 

Digar 

... 

Dcgcliiun vela 

16 r.M. 

Ramlsban or Shum 

... 

Tarkulan vola 

7 r.M, 

Kfaafiiin or Sola «.« 


Sola .. ... ... 

8 to 10 r.M. 

Adbt rat ... ... 

... 

Adhi rat ... 

Midnight. 


Tho daily lifo of a znminddr of this district is pretty much 
as follows Escopt in tlio very hob woathorj tho cultivator 
rises just before dawn, milks tho cows and goats and then goes 
off to tho plough. Floughing goes on for nino mouths of tho 
year, that is, in all months but November, Docomber, January, 
In the hills tho plough is not so much usod as tho spado. 
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Daily lifo. 


In tho hot weather, May, Juno, July, ploughing goes on 
till about 10 A.M. and tho zamfndar rises about 8 a.m. When 
sowings are going on, tho cultivator will bo out all day, Mal- 
lidrs work on their irrigated lands chiofly with small hand hooa 
all day ; tho women of tliis tribo also do much work of this 
kind. On roturning from the plough tho cultivator has to food 
and water liis cnttlo, and to preparo cilcako and sift chopped 
straw for thorn ; on this work all tho males of tlio household 
from fivo or six years of ago upwards givo thoir aid. 


In tbo various months of the year tho cultivator’s iimo is Division of year, 
taken up as follows 

In January, from 15th Mdgli, ho commoncos ploughing 
for tho next autumn and tho following spring harvests, and 
takes on his agricultural servants. 


Floughing goes on for the next month also, and by^tlio ond 
of it somo of tho sarson and young wheat is roady to bo cut 
for fodder. 
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Cliapter IIL C» In Obofc (Mcnroli) ploughing still goes on, and melons 
« m.* and pumpkins and cotton are sown. 

Social Life. . 

Pi7iBioa of year. In Baisdkh (April), ploughing proceeds; moth is sown, 
and sarson and tdrdmira aro cut ns well ns barley and 
gram, and in the hotter tracts some of tlio wheat. 

In Jotli (May) some ploughing is done, and tbo wheat is 
cut, and some of it garnored. 

In Hdr (June) somo ploughing is done, and tlio romnin- 
dor of tho wheat threshed and garnered, and, except in manured 
lands, maize, hdjVa, jotrcir, and aro sown. 

In Sawan (July) much ploughing is done, and the 
manured fields aro sown with ma'ze, hnjra, &o. 

In Bhddon (August) much ploughing for tho onsning 
spring harvest is done, and ploughing is dono between tho 
stalks of growing crops of hdjra, mahkif &c., and green grass is 
brought in for tbo cattle. 

In Asiij (September) wheat, gram, sarsou, and other 
spring crops anTsown, and much of the hdjra makhi, and jowdr 
is cut. 

In Kdtak (October) sowing for the spring harvest still 
goes on, and the moth, mimg and mash, homp and similar crops 
aro cut and garnered. 

In Maghar (November), slionld rain fall seasonably, tho 
Liptira lands w'hich have just yielded nn autumn crop aro sown 
with spring crops. 

In Poll (December) tlioro is lifcllo field work done. 
Ilcmp is picked and daily labor frequently undertaken. 

Johdras and Gakhars and somo of tho otlior Sahus rarely 
cultivate themselves, and spend a life of almost complete idle* 
ness, unless they have taken scrvico in Govorntnent employ. 

Tho women of the cultivating class spend their lives ns 
follows 

They aro usually married about tho ago of 12, when they are 
supposed to have como to inaturit 3 % *\Vhon they first como to 
their husbands* bouses, for a longer or shorter period, according 
to tho status of their luisbsnds, they arc kept froin work for 
from ton days to a year. 

When they commoiico their household labors tlioy riso 
early before sunrise, make the butter and sweep out the house, 
and bring tho water, from two to five ghnrahs full. When 
tho women are in parda, as in Chach, they bring tho water 
before daybreak. Later they mix the flour and water for food, 
collect the cow-dung, prepare their husbands’ food, and, if 
the men should be out in tUo fields, take it to them with 
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buitorniilk. Thcn^ on roturn, tliey spin and sow tho clotlios of 
the family and grind tho corn, and then prepare for tho ovoning 
meal, and then somotimos spin again. In tho harvest tiiuo they 
watch tho ripening crops to keep off tho birds. 

They also from timo to timo plaster tho walls and floor and 
repair tlio firo*plnces, and so on. TIio rest of their timo is taken 
np in going to and from wedding or funeral feasts and cere- 
monies, saying their prayers, and other miscollanoous matters. 
Tho women of the cultivating classes assist tho men in 
every braccli of their work, except ploughing. 

Tho meals of tho ordinary agricnlturist arc as fol- 
lows : — 

At hachchi roit vela, i.c., 8 A, m., a small meal of broad 
{^hafidlU) cooked tbo night before, and loft over from last night's 
meal, made of hdjra (millet) or wheat, with batter-milk, or salt 
and pepper, if lassi (butter-milk) cannot bo got. At roiivcla, 
or breakfast, or 10 A.M., a full meal of new baked cakes 
{chapdlh) of Imllrush millet or wheat with buitor-milk is eaten. 
At peshi vela^ or 2 r. m., or so, a piece of tbo broad loft 
over from the morning meal is eaten with salt and popper. 

At jwmaf/uiii, 7 r. the chief meal of tho day, consist- 
ing of bread (cliaputi) of millet, maize or wheat with ddf 
made of vxush or mum;, vioth or tag {idrdmira or sarsoa), with 
occasionally meat or chickens and sweets, is oaten. In the hills 
tbo cakes are usually of maize or rice, 

Tho food of tho pooplo is, therefore, usually in tho plainsi 
of wheat or millet {hdjra) ; tmd in tho hills, chiefly of maize 
with £01110 wheat. Kveept in the Jandill iltikii of tho Pindighcb 
tahsfl, it is not com mo n to mix gram with other grains ns the 
food of tho people. 

Ghi is a luxury not much indulged in. When it is made 
by zamindurs it is usually for sale and not for homo consump- 
tion. Gut is also a luxury not easily obtained, except in 
the Clinch ilaka of the Attoek talisil. 

The boys in tho %’illngcs pin}' various games, somo of them 
rcscmbliog those played by English boys. 

Lamhuhaadi is a kind of prisoner's base ; c/i/mppanr/Jiot 
is tbo mine as hido and seek ; J:nnhuri4ala corresponds to 
"lip-cat;" cliinjutarap is hop-scotch ; and there arc various 
other games of a siinilnr kind. 

Tho^ moil play hhMcaudt, a sort of rough prisoner’s 
finsc, which is played by Inrg'O iiimibors, somoiimea in competi- 
tion by Ijio men of various villngcs. This is played at all limes 
of the day when not too hot. 

litigdar aihana or lardr^ulldna, consists in tho lifting 
of heavy weights; viungluphcrna is llio working of heavy 
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Indian clubs; btm-pafcnia is a kind of wrestling in wMcb tlio 
athletes seize each other by tho wrist only ; and sammi, lodhi, 
hhangrOf and dhamdl are, nsuolly practised at weddingSj and 
consist of a kind of dance. 


Nezd-hdzij t.e.j tent-pegging, lime-outting and so on, 
is practised to a considerable extent in some parts of the 
district. In addition to those amusements are those connected 
with fairs, wedding feasts and so on, which only como ogcs« 
/sionally, but to which all resort whenever they get tho ohanco. 

Tho higher classes, too, indulge much in hawking, coursing 
and shooting. 

CuBtomp connoct- When a child is born, the Mulldu ia sent for and calls 
ed with birth. child^s ear. 


If the child is a boy, eight annas or one rupee and some 
cloth is given to the Mulldn, and thero is much rejoicing. 
If the child is a girl, some grain only is given. A small portion 
of gur and ajwdin {Apitim'-tnvolucrotum) are mixed together, 
and a few grains are placed in the child^s mouth, and this is 
done daily for three days. On tho fourth day the femalo 
relatives are all collected} and the child’s paternal aunt places 
the child on its mother’s breast, from which time it is suckled 
by its mother, and a present is then made to the aunt. On 
the seventh day the ndi (barber) is sent for, and tho child’s 
head is shaved, and tho ndi gets a money presout, 
and a small money present is also made to other Icavuns, 
On the seventh day the mother and child are bathed, and tho 
head of the family names the child, and food and sweets arc 
distributed to the relations. This is all done when tho child is 
a hoy ; when it is a girl much less fuss is made. 

The boys are circumcised up to tho ago of eight years by 
the ndu Gur and sweets are distribnted, and tho ntii is 
paid from ono rupee to ten for performing tho operation. 


CustomB connoct- Except in Attock, the Customs connccicd with betrothal arc 
od with ^ betrothal gg follows * 
and xnamagOf 

When tho parents of the children arrange a marriage, they 
appoint a dato upon which tho boy*s father provides some 10 or 
12 sirs of ^wr, Rs. 4 or 5 in cash, clothes for tho girl and 
jewels according to their station, and a clovo ; theso things are 
placed on the head of tho ndi or barbci*, and sent to the 
girl’s house. 


The girl’s father or guardian takes tho gur inside, and 
tho ndi takes care of tho rest. That night tho girPs father 
gives a feast to tho hoy’s father and others, and next morning 
tho girl’s relations assemble and feast tho guests, and place tho 
piir sent by the boy’s father before all the relatives cf tho 
girl ; and the other things,— tho jewels, clothes, clove, &c. — 
taken charge of by tho ndi arc placed in a thdl or onen voscg! 
and placed before the girl’s relatives, 
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In tilie Piudiglieb tabsil among certain classes from Rs, 
60 to Rs* 100 in cash is also placed in the ih&L The 
Mullan is present at this time. In accordance with the 
Shard Muhammadi the promise of marriage or Shara Jawdh 
is repeated three times by the girl and boy themselves 
if they are at fnll age^ by their gaardians for them if they 
are not. 


Chapter III, 0* 
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Customs oonnecfc- 
ed n’itii betrottal 
and mairiago. 


The gur is then divided amongst all those present, and 
the other articles are taken by the girVs relatives^ and one 
rupee is given to the MulMo and annas six to the ndi 
or barber, and the boy’s father and relatives take leave, 
receiving from the girl’s relatives one rupee in cash, a pagri, 
some two ^ sers of gur ; and the clove brought by them 
colored with kesar or saffron is at the same time returned 
by the girl’s father to the boy’s father. Occasionally, too, 
pagris are given to some of those accompanying the boy’s 
father. The girl’s father then feeds his own relatives and 
dismisses them. The girl’s female relatives sing songs of 
rejoicing at this time. 


In Attock the custom id somewhat different. The boy’s 
father goes to the girl’s village in the afternoon and sits 
at a hujra, with a musician with him, who, however, is 
kept out of sight : then the girl’s father prepares food and 
feeds the boy’s father and those with him ; this meal is known 
as Tchordn After this they sit together on a mat or carpet, 
and the 7idi, on behalf of the girl’s family, places sugar in 
a thdl before them. The boy’s relatives then place 
jewels and money in this vessel. The ndi of the girl’s family 
has been previously instructed as to how mhoh is to he put into 
the vessel, and until this amount has been put in, the ndi 
continues to ask for more. When the amount is complete, the 
ndi takes up the vessel and places it before the girl’s 
relatives, who sit apart; the girl’s father then takes out as much 
as pleases him, and returns the thdl to the boy’s father and 
relatives. 


Then all the girl’s relatives come and join the boy’s rela- 
tives, and all sit together, and the ndi then brings a cup of 
aharhat and hands it to the boy’s father or the head of his 
family with a civil speech ; and the musicians who accompanieii 
the boy’s father, and who have been kept nt the back-ground 
till now, strike up, and all the women of the girl’s family throw 
color over the boy’s relatives, and sharhat is handed to 
all. The MnMn is then called, and the betrothal is form- 
ally entered into, and each party then goes off to its own 
house, and pwris distributed to the girl’e relatives, and 
money to the Kamins, 

On the third day after this, the boy’s sisters, with a male 
and female relative, take vegetables, sdg^ rice and milk, and 
bring it to the girl’s bouse. This the girl’s relatives take, keep 
their guests one night, and next morning dismiss them with 
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a present of hhochhan or sliawl^ or eomo casli ; this is 
called milni or melu After this, if tho girVs household 
agree, tho hoy^s female relatives pay a visit to the girFs, taking 
the boy yith them, and clothes, consisting of a hhochhan 
or shawl, is given to each of the female relatives accompanying 
the boy. They remain one night and go back, the boy remain- 
ing for some days. He la then dismissed with some clothes and 
a ring, accompanied hy the girl’s female relatives, who also 
each receive a hhochhan from the hoy’s father or gnardian. 
This IS known as ^^^air^galaP After this, up to the time of 
the wedding at each I’d, presents are made to the girl’s family 
by tbe boy’s family of jewels, clothes, p«r, rice and so on. 

Betrothal in this district usually takes place, for the boy 
between the ages of 5 and 15, and for tho girl before her 
twelfth year. 

After an interval, tho hoy’s friends proceed to discuss n 
date for the marriage with the girl's friends, and similar 
ceremonies and courtesies arc gone through again ; colored 
threads are also presented ; and when the date has been fixed, 
a knot is tied on this thread for each day remaining, some- 
times by the Mulldn, sometimes hy tho Brahman, althongli 
the parties are Musalm&ns ; this is known as gandh. 
Among the Pathdns of Pindigheb and Attock, an estimate 
is made of the cost of the wedding, and this is paid by tho 
boy’s family to the girl’s, in the shape of rice, ghi, goats, 
&c. 

After fixing the date, the parents of both parties despatch 
small presents of y»r, &c., to their more distant relatives 
and friends by the hands of the ndi, who receives small 
presents of cash, two annas or four annas, or of grain. Fifteen 
days before the wedding, tho women of tho family come together 
and sing, which they do nightly thereafter until tho wedding 
day. Seven days, or in some cases four days, before tho 
wedding, except among the Pathdns, maydn, a sort of 
biscuit, made of aia and gtir cooked in oil, is distributed ; 
twenty-five of these are placed before tho bride, and the rest 
are kept in reserve. When the bridegroom comes, two of these 
are given to each of tho special intimates, and tho rest are 
then divided amongst the guests. This custom is not 
universal. At the same time that these cakes are prepared, 
the gdna is tied round the bridegroom's right wrist. This 
is a black string of wool with an iron ring with some sar^on, 
&o., tied on to it. This is known as linda^ Tho custom 
of hinda follows that of may an. 

The day before the wedding, or, if the bridegroom lives 
near tile bride, on tho morning of tho wedding, tho women 
of the bridegroom’s family go with him about 4 p.if. to fill 
their gharak with water, taking inusicinns with them singing 
as they go ; they fill one gharah and a small vessel with 
water and return to tho house, and placing tho bridegroom 
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on the chaxiki^ or low* stool, they mix oil, flour, turmeric 
[haldi), &c., with curds, and therewith they wash the boy’s 
head. Each woman dips her Anger Ave times in the mixture and 
places it on the lad’s head ; then the ndi shampoos and 
bathes him, and the women throw small sums into the vessel 
for the ndt and mnsicians, who divide it. After bathing 
him, the ndi places water in the bridegroom’s hand, who 
scatters it to the four cardinal points, said to be indicative of a 
desire to include all in happiness similar to'bis own ; then some 
embers are placed in a small earthenware cup, and some 
harmal seeds are thrown into them, which emit an odour : 
this is placed before the boy to avert the evil eye; the 
boy then kicks this over and gets up off his chair, and, 
putting on a black blanket, goes and sits with his friends 
and eats confectionery with them. Then the women of the 
family color the bride and bridegroom’s feet and hands 
with cochineal (mehndi), and their own hands also. The order 
of these ceremonies is sometimes altered. The bridegroom’s 
friends assemble a day or two before the wedding and are 
fed by his family ; then, when the bridegroom is ready to 
start for the bride’s house, a wreath is tied round his fore* 
head, of tinsel and Aowers, and he is dressed in his beat, 
and the ndi gets his^ old clothes. The bridegroom is then 
addressed as hlalidr^ja, atid is made much of, and clothes 
are distributed also to near relatives, who then wear them, 
and these in their turn make presents to the bridegroom and 
'his family in cash of sums corresponding to thoir station in 
life, and small money presents are made to the kamtns. 


The bridegroom then mounts his horse, salutes his near 
female relatives, each of whom gives him some coin, and hia 
sister offers grain to his horse, and holds his halter, and 
he makes her a ^ present, and the marriage procession then 
starts for the bride’s house. Any shrine passed in the way 
is saluted and an offering made. 


The girl is^ treated much in the same way up to the 
day of the wedding, and is then placed in retirement (porda), 
own age assemble round her. When 
the bridegroom’s procession arrives, nezaMzi, &o., goes on in 
front of the house. Then the women of the bride’s house 
turn out and throw Persian lilac seeds at the bridegroom’s 
party and abuse them; the bridegroom’s party then presents 
g«r to them, and tho whole party adjourn to some large 
building arranged for tho purpose, and the ndi of the 
bndo’s family gives a cup of milk to the bridegroom, who 
gives him two annas. Then the potter brings some shariat 
and gives it to the bridegroom and guests, and ho gets two 
annas. Then one rupee is sent to the girl’s house ; then 
tho bride’s family feast the guests who accompany the 
bridegroom, then the guests of their own connexion, and then 
fahir9g beggars, &c. 


Chapter IILC* 
Soci^ Life* 

CuBtomB oonneat- 
ed wifch beirotbal 
and maniage. 
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Chapter III, C* Then at night the women take the bridegroom to a 
. place by himself, where lights aro set out, and sing obscono 

Social Life, songs. Later the women take the boy out with thorn and 

CnBtomB connect- pQp^^]jy]ate the village singing similar songs. In the moru- 
and mBTriBgo. ^ brought to the house of the girVs father, and 

the carpenter knocks in five pegs into the door, which the 
bridegroom takes out, giving the tarkhdn a small money 
present of from one to sis annas. Then the bride and 
bridegroom are bathed and dressed. 

After that, the friends of both parties assemble in a suitable 
place, and the marriage contract, or nikdh, is performed 
by the Mnllan. The girPs friends answer for her, and 
the bridegroom answers for liimself, and the ceremony is 
witnessed by foui* witnesses and the dower fixed. The Miilldn 
gets from one rnpee four annas to fivo rupees for performing 
the ceremony. Then the bridegroom is taken into the bride’s 
honse, where he seats the brido on a bed, and presents arc 
made to tbo bride at this time, and presents are given by 
the bridegroom to tho hamins of the bride’s house, and 
the bride is then placed in a litter and sent oS with her 
linsband. 

In Chacb tho expenses of the wedding are all borne by ilio 
bridegroom’s family, and not by that of the bride. 

When the bride reaohes her husband’s door, the litter is 
placed .on the ground in front of it, and tho females of the 
family abuse her, and tho bridegroom’s mother, after moving 
the water, she has brought, round the bride’s head threo times, 
trios to drink it, which the bridegroom does not permit her to 
do; the litter is then taken into the house, and tho mVa 
wife remains with the girl. 

In tho morning the Icahdrs and hamins, who come for 
the litter, get presents and aro dismissed.^ In the after- 
noon tho threads on the boy’s and girl’s wrists are removed, 
each by the other. 

This is a description of the marriage of an ordinary land- 
holding Musalmfiu zamindfir in this district. There aro 
slight differences observable in different parts of tho district, 
most of which have, however, been noted. 

CoBlomB cnoneet- 97. When any Mnsalmdn dies, his relatives are sum- 
ea vrith death. moned by the nai or other hamiti, and the fomalo rela- 
tives assemble and weep round tho body. His male relatives 
in this district go Ihemselvcs to dig his grave, and preparations 
aro made for the funeral feasts. 

If tho deceased is a male, tho Imam of tho inasjid 
bathes tbo body ; if a female, the women of tho family bathe 
and lay it out, and tbo sbroud is prepared of white cotton 
cloth. Twenty-fivo yards are taken up in a man’s grave 
clothes, which consist of a suit fitting to tho body, and two 
long winding aheets. 
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Wlion tito grave is ready, the bod on which the body is Chapter III, C> 
lying is lifted by the near relatives and carried to the grave, socilTi'fe 
those accompanying it repeating the Kalma ns they go, ccton.. onwet. 
having prepared tliomsfilvos as for prayer, Afc some distance Trikh doatli. 
from the grnvc*yard the bod is set down with its head to tho 
north and its foot to tho soatli. Tho Mulldn stands on 
tho oast sido and tarns his face towards and 

tho hy*standors rango thomsolves in throo rows behind him. 

Prayers aro thou said, and charity is collected from Rs. 3 
to Rs, 40 in cash, or grain from 4 to 20 mounds, with copies 
of tho Qoran, Tho Qordu is first passed round from hand 
.to hand, and thon tho monoy, grain ^ and copies of tho ' 
sacred book aro distributed. The charity thus collected is 
known as the Ibis divided into three shares; one 

share goes to tho Imam of tho Masjid who loads the prayer, 
one share to tho kamins or village servants, and one share to 
tho other Mnllnns, Darweshes and tho poor who may bo 
present. 

Alter this the body is taken to tho tomb, and Jowored 
into it. Tlio gravo is always mndo north and south, and the 
head is placed north and tho foot south, tho face, ns far as 
may be, being turned towards tlio Qibla and Mecca; 
tho winding clothes aro thon loosened and tho tomb is closed 
with stones and filled in with earth and gravel, made into a 
mound. One stono is sot np at tho 'head and a smallor ono 
at tho feet, and thorns aro placed over tho gravo to koop oil 
animals. Tho imam then stands at the west of tho gravo 
and oxhorts tho poopio that all must die, and thou gives forth 
tho call to prayer or hang. 

Thon the relatives and others who havo como in aro fod by 
tho deceased’s relatives. After four days charity is again 
dispensed, and for tho next four Thui*sdaya tho MuMns 
are fed. After forty days charity is dispensed, and thcroaftor 
ono day in each year is fixed for a commomoratlou foast, to 
which the relatives bring contributions with thorn, and all 
tho brolhcrliood ; tho Mullfin and tindms, any strangers 
who may bo present, or any mendicants who may ask for it, 
aro fed, and as much as twenty maunds of flour and ton 
raaunds of meat nro sometimes consiimod. Theso funeral 
feasts and expenses aro nearly as great a strain upon the 
rosonrees of tho people as tho expenses of thoir weddings. 

Colonel Cracroft’s view of tho character of tho poopio CfmT&olon. 
of tho district may bo gathered from what has been already 
quoted from his Scitloment Report in paragraph 07 

Murder and crimes of violence are not nearly so common 
as they wore, and 80 years of law and order have not hoou 
without their effect oven on tho Pathfin and. tho Khattar, 
but tho fondness for faction and prononess to bittor quarrols, 
handed down from previous generations, havo only been 
very partially modified, Tho inhabitants of tho wcatorn tracts-* 
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Chapter III, C> the Fatlians, Kliattars, Jand4l, Aw^oe, Jolidras, and QheMs 
_ —howoTcr. deserve this description far mors than the hilltacn 

Social Life, in the east. ^ 

ObHnoterF. , . 

" Speaking generally, the rural population of the district 
may bo described as robust and energetic, of good pliysique 
and Trith many manly qualities. One thing strikes cjcry 
ofScer who mingles much with them, and that is the heartiness 
of their enjoyment and the reality of their laughter, not only 
at the jokes of the sdhib^ but at their own and thoso oi 
their comrades. The hill people, especially the Sattis and 
• Xethw^ls, too, are often characterized by a certain frank- 

ness of their own. They will sit with one on the hillside 
and discuss all manner of subjects without a trace ot 
mauvaisehontef and although many of the tribes are quarrel- 
some, vindictive and deceitful, there is always the feeling 
present that one is dealing with a race of men. That tno 
character of tliesa tribes will much improve under firm, 
steady and^ just rule, can hardly be doubted, but tlio dis- 
trict certainly requires firmness as much as any Cis-Inous 
district of the Punjab to keep it in good order " 

The District Superintend eut of Police in his report for 
1885 says : — ** The normal crimes of the district are murder, 
burglary with violence, and mischief by fire. To these may 
bo added cattle poisoning, especially in Ofahaohh. In 1885 there 
were thirty murders in the district. In 1893 there wore 56. * 

Dlitrlbutiott of ^ population of 887,I0*t nol? less than 

tbo popnlaiion ac- 835,924, Or 94 per cent., speak Fanjdbi j about 20,000 arc rc- 
oardipg to iBDgnagc. turned as speaking Pashtu and 39,500 Urdu. Pflshtu is 
spoken in the Makhad ildka of the Pindigheh tohsil, lying 
alongside the Indus between Hdlabugli and Khushdlgarh, 
and in the northern portion of the Attock talisil, in wbaj 
is called the Chhoohh ilaka. The inhabitants of the JVInkhaa 
ilnka are Sagri Pachans ; of the Chhachh ildka, a miscellaneous 
body allied to the Yusafzai Pathdns of the Poshdwar dis- 
trict. There are several dialects of Panjdbi spokeu in this 
district. The bolt of the residents of the Murrcc hills is 
very different from that of the Pofchowar plain below in tJio 
Hdwalpindi, Kahuta and Gujar Khan fahsils. In Patelijaug 
and Pindigheb a third dialect is spokeu, resembling more tno 
language spoken by the residents of the hills i-onad SaX^osar 
and the Thai beyond, which is again not very diffuront *rom 
the Mooltan langnage. The Potbowdr dialect is allied to t uo 
Panjdbi of tho l^orthern Punjab ; that of Gheb lo the 
of the Sonth-west Punjab. The Urdu speaking inbabitanls 
of the district consist of tho better educated classes, - ® . 
temporary residents whose homes arc down country. It takes 
a District Officer some time to understand all the various 
patoit spoken in tho district. 

The following table shows, according to tho census of 
1891, the langnagesspokcn by each 30,000 of tho populalmu* 
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Further information on this subject 'will be found in the 
Census Eeport, Chapter IX and Table X 


1 

Laxooage. 

Proportion 
per 10,000 of 
population. 

Hindustani ... 

220 

Bagn ••• ... 1 *. i.i ... .*■ .*» ! 

1 

Dogri and Pabari 

3 

fLrsbmiri ... ... ... ..i .** ■** 

IG 

Fanjttbi ^ ... ... .»• •.• ••• 

9|422 

Fasbtu ..1 ... ... ... ... «•« 

236 

All Indian languages ... 

9,907 

- KoU'Indian laugnagcs 

03 


On the subject of the educational attainments of the 
district, Mr. Steedman wrote in 1881 


Chapter III, Q. 
Social Life* 

DiBtribation of tlio 
population accord* 
ing to language. 


Distribution of tbo 
population accord* 
ing to edncation. 


•'The population of this district appears to he remarkably 
illiterate. Of the male population only 8 in 100 can read and 
write or are at school. The- great mass of the population is 
utterly uneducated. The females are worse than the men. 
About one woman in 800 has hoen or is being educated ; only 
763 out of 371,225 can read and write. Grouped according to 
religions, the table below gives in percentages the results of the 


census 


lifuciox. 

Ualss. j 

F£MALES. 

Under instruction. 

Kot under instruction 
and able to read 
and write. 

.§■§ 

■iS 

■4a *•* 

So . 

s 'd*:^ 

^§§ 

'A 

Under iustruclion. 

Not under instruction 
and able to read 
and irrite. 

and 
o ca 
<w 
tJ 

J-s 

S o 
.S3 o 

^ S'C 

o'd'd 

Uiudds 

6 

22 

73* 

1 ***' 

1 

09 

Sikhs f 

7 

26 

67 


• It 

100 

Jains, &o 

10 

SS 

35 

• fl 


100 

Mubummadaus ... | 

2 

2 

96 


... 

100 

Ciiristians ... ... ' 

9 

72 

19 

27 

41 

32 

Parsis 

... 

35 

•1 C5 

2 

11 

1 

SS 
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Chapter, lilt 0 * According to the census of 1891, 10 in every 100 of the 
Social Info population can read and write or are at school, instead of 8 

DiBiribntionof tbo \ women 1,650 out of 408,707 can read or write. Mio 
population accord- oelow gives the percentages according to religion for the 
ing to edocation. censuB oE 1891, These figures show distiuot improvoinent over 
those for 1881. 


BCtlGIOK. 

I^Ules. 

PfiUAtES. 

th 

ts 

S 

ts 

^ , 

Literate. 

0 

1 

o 

M 

to 

Q 

S 

§ 

1 

o 

13 

0 

1 

S 

Hindu6 


• • 1 


G 

20 

G5 


1 

99 

Sikhs 




8 

05 

57 


8 

OS 

Jains ... 




0 

52 

39 

1 

1 

98 

Mahammaclnns 




1 

3 

OG 


... 

100 

Christians 




7 

87 

G 

27 

53 

1 

21 

ParsjB ... 




C 

84 

, 10 

•4 

1 

1 CO 

1 

30 


As was to be expected, the Lluhainmadan portion of tho 
population, in other words, the agricultural class, is grossly 
ignorant. Only two persons in a hundred can read and write, 
and only one is learniug, Jains appear to bo given a better 
education than Sikhs, and Sikhs than Hindus. Tho district 
cannot be congratulated on the literary acquirements of its 
inhabitants. 

Female education is at a very low ebb in tho district, but 
has been lately making considerablo progress. Female schools 
have been set on foot in the district, as in Jliolum lately, 
chiefly owing to the exertions of Bdwa Khem Singh of Kallar. 

The following table shows tho number educated among 
©very 10,000 of each sex according to tho census returns of 1881 
and 1891 



Boral population. 

1 Total population. 

Edncatian. 

1 


1S51. 

1891. 

ISSl. 

1 

1891. 

C Under instrnclion ... 

17C 

a 

199 

195 

3Ialks < 



551 i 

i 

7fi9 

C C&n read and Trrito ... 

85G 

*s 

ti 

( Under instmeiion ... 

5S 

■© 

a 

1 

30 1 

180* 


*f5 



( Can read and write 

8-4 

o 

p 

206 I 

404 
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Dctailf. 

Bofs. 

Girls. 

ISSl. 

1S91. 

18S1. 

1891. 

Earopranani? rmn^rnnq ... 

Kalirr* ChmliATin 

87 

1 

!• 

20i 

^ 142 

1 325 

Hindus ... ... ... 

i.3ne 


2,390 

209 

Co 

Manlman^ 

3.373 


n,C3l 

130 

219 

Sikhs ... .. . . { 

79? 


1,103 

SCO 

10 

Others ' 

n 


4t 


4 

Chndrrn of figrieaUori^l%' 

„ of non-ogrienUnHsts ... 

2.721 

2.660 

1 

7,G51 

... 

C73 


Chapter IIIi C- 
Social life* 

Diitributtoaot the 
popnl&tSon aeeocfl* 
ing to odacatiofie 


* filat!«tltrs of the nnmbfrot girln rrlio nro the cliitdrcn of ngriontturlfitB or 
nonognealtnriflts hare not been recorded. 

There nro five presses in Rdwalpindi ns follows Pressei. 


(1) . Tho " Gnlslmn-i-Pimjab.^^ This wns slnrfod by 
Bntn Mnlf n book*6cllcrp in ]663« It is n lithographic press and 
is employed mostly in printing oft books, notices, forms, &c. 

(2) * The Egorlon Press,” whicli was started in 1880 by 
Nnrain Das who has sinco died, and has been succcodod by his 
younger brother Jiva Bdm. It is a lithographic and English 
typographic press and is employed in printing notices, forms 
and newspapers. It issnos the following papers ; — 

(t). Tho ** Punjab Times,” n small English advertising 
shcot, hi-wcckly (every Wednesday and Saturday). 
Its circulation is said to bo about 800 copies. 

(li), Tho^Tiijij] Akhbdr,” n small vomacular paper, 
ovcjj Saturday, circnlaiion about 850 copins. 

(ill). “Tiger and Sphinx,” is issued monthly. It is a 
military paper and is edited by l^filitary Officers. Its 
cireulntion amounts to about 1,800 copies. 

(3) . “Tho Victor Press.” This was started in 1890. It 
is a lithographic and English typographic press. Printing is 
done hoth in English and vernncnlar. It is chiofly otnploycd in 
printing notices, forms, &c. Tho proprietor is L41a Oobind 
Pershfid. 

(4) . “Tho Frontier Exchange Proas” is a lithographic 
and English typographic press. It wns started by Mdraunji 
in 1889, and is employed in printing notices, &c. 

(5) The “Star Press” was started in 1883. It is an 
English typographic press, printing notices, forms, &c. 
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Cliapter III, C* Indigenous schools are noticed in Chapter YA. 

Social Life. ^ There is a branch of tbo Arya Samaj ” in Rawalpindi 
Naiiro Samiijea. city, which meets every Sunday. It was established in Sop- 
temher 1877. Its members regard the Yedas only as of groat 
authority, and are more or loss pure theists, and lay great stress 
on the learning of Sanskrit. 

Since 1893, the "Arya Samdj” here, like the parent 
Samiij at Lahore, has been divided into two parties, one of which 
considers the use of meat objectionable and the other not. The 
members of both parties hold their meetings separately. 

There is also a branch of the " Wachfir Sabha ” known as 
Aluwalia,” which meets every Sunday. This was stai'tcd in 
1881, and has for its object the improvement of morals and 
extension of knowledge. 

The Saj jan Sahha ” is partly a charitable, partly a 
religious society, founded in Rawalpindi in November 1881, by 
Bhagat Jawala. Charity is disbursed at its head-quarters to all 
demanding it, for which purposes collections are made among 
its richer members. This is now well known in the city. 

The ''Guru Sikh Singh Sabha” was established in July 
1883. This recognizes Guru Govind Singh as the founder of 
their religion. This meets every Sunday, and has for its object 
the conversion of other Hindus into Sikhs, and exaltation of the 
Sikh religion. 


A number of immigrants from the neighbourhood of Bhera 
in the Shahpur district, have settled in the PWalpindi city, 
and have formed a society among themselves known as the 
"Sukhdait Sabha Bharochia.” This was established in 1883, 
and is a land of mutual improvement society. This prints a 
report of the doings of its members and of the society every 
three months. 


The Anjaman-i-tslamia, Rriwnlpindi and Murreo. This was 
established in 1893, and is partly a charitable and partly a 
religious society. The Anjdman meets for the disposdl of 
business, usually once a quarter, or of tenor if the stato of the 
business so reqiures. 


PoTorty and question of the wealth and poverty ot the people 

^eoUHofthopoopleisfar too largo a one to bo discussed in a siuglo paragraph. 


All that need be said here is, that the district has mado 
enormous strides in prosperity since annexation, and that in 
general the zaminddrs of the district, though not rich, are well- 
to-do in their station, and the tract is not over-burdened with 
debt. The artizans of the towns are poor, as tlioso are in most 
towns. Those in the villages depend almost entirely on the 
harvest, as they are usually paid in kind. 
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Tbo Itcon6G«>ta3: nnd the income-tax have not affected any 
largo proportion o£ tlio inhabitantSi but the statistics of income** 
tax are giren below for the fire years ending 18D3 : — 


Pari*. 

Assc^^sment. 

18S9. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 


Xnmber taxed ... 
Amennt of tax ... 

80 

d)U#3 

80 

3,513 

92 
• 3,808 

89 

3,496 

90 

3,?12 

n. { 

Xnmbcr taxed ... 
Amount of tax ... 

1 

2,188 

1 

2,187 

1 

2,808 

2 

3,083 

1 

42 

m. [ 

Kntnbcr taxed ... 
Amount of tax ... 

sea 


■ as 

*SI 

s«e 

• ■s 

Sit 

••S 

IV. { 

Knmbcr taxed ... 
Amonnt of tax ... 

j 

1,422 

30,537 

j 

1,GU 1 
36,941 

1,632 1 
33,070 1 

1,417 ' 
31,870 

1,478 

33,112 

Total J 

Knmber (axed «,• 
Amount of tax ... J 

1.503 

30,348 

1 

1.695 
42,6 U 

1,625 1 
39,776 

1.G0S 

38,453 

1,669 

36,866 


Chapter IXIi D- 

Tribes and Castes. 

Porerlr a n <1 
ircaltli of tho pooplo* 


Kotc Thoeo figorcs aro tabon from colomns 9 a&d 10 ot tbo Income-tax 
AdmimsiraUou llcport. 

The (fgarcs aro for Hoaocial year and not for ogricaltural year. 


Table No. XXXIV gives statistics for tlio license tax for 
each year sinco its imposition. 


SECTION D.— TRIBES AND CASTES. 

Tho principal tribes of tho district may bo classed statistics and 
as follows local diatribntion of 

tribes ond castes. 


Cnsto or tribe. 

Nnuibcr. 

Casio or (ribo. 

Knmbcr. 

Awon •** 

SSe 

• 

129,812 

Botti 

... 

9,444 

Arora 

Sas 


13,520 

Kotlmfil ... 


1,831 

Bilocb, Ac* 

«*• 


737 

Bhani&l ... 

■ as 

8,327 

Bbatti ... 

*ss 


31,432 

Sayad 

■ss 

21,427 

Fotb5n ... 

lai 

s#* 

39,151 

Bbcbb ... 

ass 

23,157 

Jat ... 

tsS 

sss 

23,863 

Gnjar .. 

««S 

3,>,851 

Janjoa 

see 

vaS 

13,363 

Gnblmr... ... 

■ ss 

7,714 

Chob5n ... 

ss» 

sat 

6,814 

Mogbal 

liS 

3.3,103 

B5jpdt ... 

Sf s 

sat 

112,864 

mVi 

s«a 

48.324 

Dhdnd ... 

tss 

• as 

18,278 
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Chapter IIL P. The chief social distinctions observed are those of Sahii 

Tribes and Castes zatnmdfir. The use of the term Sahu is entirely depend- 

Stati8tic« o n d poorest coolie belonging to certain 

local disfcribntion of tribes would be recognized as a Sabu ; the richest zamindfir 
tribes and castes, not belonging to one of these could not call himself bo^ and 
would not attempt to. The origin of the term is not very clear. 
It has been explained as derived from the word " asl/’ and that 
Sabu^^ means a man of an asl khandan^ but the derivation 
is given for what it is worth only. The terra is much more 
commonly used in the eastern than in the western portions of the 
district. The Gakhars and Janjnds are pre-eminently Saha, 
and all the tribes claiming to be converted Bdjputs call them- 
selves so. 

Dhdnds, Dhanials, Kethwdls and Sattis, all bill tribes, also 
claim to be Sahds. 

The zamindur almost always cnitivates his own land ; 
the Saha often does not, never if ho can help it, but the 
groat majority are now obliged to do so by their circum- 
stances. The term means, as nearly as possible, of ** gentlc- 
blood." 

To take the tribes in detail 

Tho Awiins. The history of the Awdn tribe has been already given 

in the Settlement Eeports of the Sbahpnr and Jhelam districts, 
paragraph 73, page 36, and in Griffin’s Panjab|Ghiefs, pages 521, 
561, 663, 570, and 671. They are numerically very important in 
this district, and are to be found in every talisil, but are strongest 
in tabsil Pindigheb, in the nortb-enst, round Jnnd, and in tbo 
Jandal ildka. Tho Awuns of that tract belong chiefly to the 
Kutbshahi Division. A wdns, as a rule, will not give their daugh- 
ters in marriage to any but Awdns. 

The Golras, who own a number of villages in the Rawalpindi 
tahsil, north-east of Rdwalpindi, including tho • well-known 
village of Golra, are Awuns. They do not bear a good character 
even now, and Colonel Cracroft in his report speaks of them 
thus 

" They levied black mail on tho road south of tho Murgalla, 
, and are one of the most marauding tribes in the district.” They 

are not nearly as industriocs as tho other branches of 
tho tribe. 

The Awdns in general are good and hard-working cultiva- 
tors, and their villages are nsnally prosperous and woll-to-do. 
Awins havebeon recorded as proprietors of 32 villages in tahsfl 
Pindigheb, of 14 in tahsfl Attock, 42 in tahsfl Gujar Khan ; or 
83 in ull. Tho principal branches of tho Awans found in this 
district arc Kntbsbdhi, Bugdidl, Chechi, Sadkdl, Saiddn, Koreshj. 
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The Khattarir claim a common oriHin "with the Awans/but the 
Awans repndiate the connexion. The Awans occupy a high^ but 
nob the highest place in the social scale among the tribes of the 
district. The principal men of the Awdn tribe* in 1887 were as 
follows Ohaudhri Muhammad AH o£ Ohuhr Harp41, Mawfiz 
Xhan of Mari Elanjdri Lai Khan of Kob Ohajji. 


Chapt^ILD. 
Tribes andCastes: 


The Bilbch element is unimportant in the district^ and does Bilooh. 
not require discussion. 

The BHattis are found in the Gujar Khan tahsil. They Bhatfcis 
claim to boi and are generally^ acknowledged as Bdjputs, but 
they do not occupy a high position, but are good cultivators 
Bhdttis own nine villages intahsil Eawalpindi. In tahsll Gujar 
Khan, where they own many more, they are included with other 
Bajputs. 


There are two Pathan settlements ; one in the north-west P^tbaM. 
corner of the district at and round Makhadinthe Findigbeb 
tahsil, is of Sagri Fathdns, a branch of the Bangash Khe), allied 
to the Khattaka; the other is in the Attock tahsil; chiefly in 
the Chhachh ildka, allied to those of Yusafzai, on the opposite side 
of the Indus in the Peshdwar district. The country lying between 
these two settlements of Path^ns on the banks of the Indus is 
occupied by Khattars and Kutbshdhi Awdns. Colonel Cracroft 
believed that these Pathdns came in with Mahmud of Ghazni, at 
which time the Chhachh plain was being slowly reclaimed from tho 
river Indus. The word Chhachh in fact is said to be derived from 
Chhechh, aPukktoo word, meaning island*’ or swamp.” The 
Path6ns of Chhachh and Burh^n, however, now appear to be a 
mixed tribe. They are generally good cultivators ; they do not 
difler much from their brethren across the Indus, and have no 
subdivisions worth recording. 

The chief man of the Sagri Fathdns was Ghulam Muham- 
mad Khan, always known as the Khan of Makhad. He was 
a man of considerable influence and of. strong character. He 
died in 1887 and was succeeded by his son Fakir Muham- 
mad Khan who also died in 1890, leaving an only son, named 
Sher Muhammad Khan, who was born on Jlst January 1877, 
and is now a ward of the Gourt.^ Fakir Muhammad Khan did 
not bear the same high character which his father did. He . 
was at bitter feud with the Par^chds of the town of Makhad. 

Among the Attock Path&ns may be mentioned Mir Alam 
Khan, of Ghflrghashti, who received a zaminddri inam ofBs. 
loO, died in May 1892, and was succeeded by his grandson 
Hajab Khan, Muzaflar Kb an, of Malk Mala, Amir Khan, of 
Waisa, and Akbar Khan, of Burhan. Ali Akbar, of T^sin, is 
also a prominent man, but his character is not very' good, 
and ho is litigious and deceitful. The subdivisions of Path^ns, 
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according to the censns of 1891 are shown in tho following 
table 


Kama. 

Kumber. 

Kamo. 

Kamber, 

Fatbatt Afrfdi, 


irc 

Orakz&i ««. .i. 


43 

Bebar 


116 

Safi 


8 

Banga&b 

... 

OS 

Shinvrari ... 


G3 

Dandzai ... 


o9 

Shirdni 


88 

Dotanui 


IG 



13 

Borr&ni 


1,030 

Hirklaui... 

««« 

♦> 

Gandapnr 


4 

Tariu 

u. 

602 

Ghilzai ... ... 


373 

Tori 

t-1 

8 

Gigiaui 


2 

Utmaukbcl ... 


72 

Jsob 


2 

Vazir ... ... 


14 

Jajl 

... 

4 

WardLog... ... 

ita 

434 

Kakar 


♦674 

Ynsafzai 


1,780 

Khalil 

... 

22 

Dilazak 

1 

1,321 

Khattak 


428 

Qadttu ... ^ 


130 

Khugiuni 


7 

Kfacsbgi 

«*• 

14 

Loddi ^ 

... ' 

1,406 

Sbilmani 

• i« 

0 

Mishwani 

... 

47 

Svr£ti 


228 

3[omand 


512 

Urmur 


G 

Knllagori 


17 

HiaccllaBCoua ... 


128, 5SG 

Mnsakliol ... 


D99 1 

1 



Kiazi ... ... 

... 

331 

1 Total Faibuos 

»«• 

so, 151 


PatliduB have been recorded as owners of 7 villages 
in Pindigliebj and of 48 ullages in tahsil Attock. Qhazan 
Khan, a Pathdn, well known for liis loyalty, and who did 
good service in connexion with the Patna-Sitdra plot, was 
recorded as proprietor of a fine estate in tahsil Kahuta, 
granted to him in reward for his services. He has since died 
and been succecdod by his son, Ibrahim Khan. 

Kote.— Mir Alom Kliau^ of niivijglmahii, ^ied in Mfty 1892 aud woe sue* 
ccodcd by his graodsoDi Xajab Khun. Asnf Khan, of Malic Mala, died in May 
1S91, aud ivas succeeded by his boo, Muffazar Khan. 

Tho principal settlements of Parachtis arc at JJakhad 
and Attock, both on tho Indus, They aro a race of Iradot's, 
whoso transactions extend to Turkisldn and tho Khdnates. 
They are converted Hindus, and seem to be much tho same 
ns Khojas. They have no peculiar customs aud no subdivi- 
sions worth mentioning. Tho settlement at Attock is not 
nourishing, owing to the diversion of trade by tho constme- 
sion of the Attock bridge. They have no men of any note. 

Tho Jats in this district arc strongest in tahsil Gujur Khani 
of tho total area of which they cultivate nearly a third. They 
ai*c also found in tho Bdwalpindi and Kahuta tahsils. 

The Jats of this district may be roughly described as tho 
low casto agrienUurists, who have not tho courage, or who do 
not care to claim a Bajput ancestry. It is not xoiy clear 
when they camo into this district, or whcuco ; though it is 
certain that they aro all conv'orlcd Hindus, and must liavu 
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come originally from the east, if they are not aboriginal Chapter III, D. 

tribes or their descendants. It need hardly be said that^ phy- . — • 

sically and in appearance, no diiferonco can bo discerned Castes 

between the ordinary Rajput and the ordinary Jat. Probably 

the zamindars mentioned in paragraph 324 of the Rawalpindi 

Settlement Report inolude the tribes that are now returned as 

JatB, though other tribes that have now claimed to be Bdjputs 

are also included. The Settlement Officer’s remarks in that 

paragraph were probably true twenty-five years ago, but 

now every agriculturist could give his particular tribe, The 

Jats are excellent cultivators. Mallidra take the first place, 

and after them come the Jats. There are no subdivisions 

of sufficient importance to be shown separately. In social 

position the Jat is at the bottom of the agriculturists’ scale. 

Jats have been I’ecorded as proprietors in 26 villages in 
tahsil Gujar Khan. They, however, own much land in villages 
in which they are not the principal proprietors. The follow- 
ing have been included as Jats in this district, Ahfr Hdn, 

Bains, Lulhdl, Bagwal, Kamial, Jatal. 

The Janjuds rank next to the Gakhars in this Janjuae. 
district in the social scale. There ai’e not many families of 
this tribe in the district. The principal Janjua settlements 
are at Kahuta and in some villages near the extremity of the 
Khairi-Murat range. There are many more in the Jheluni 
district ; and the history of the tribe will be found in the 
Jhelam Settlement Report, Part I, Section I, paragraph 47, and 
in Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs, pages 602 — 606.* They are very 
proud^ of their ancestry, make good soldiers, but bad agri- 
culturists. They are usually addressed as “ Raja,” and stand 
very high in social rank. Their widows do not re-marry, 
and they only give their daughters to Jaujuas or Saiads. 

There are no subdivisions which call for special mention. 

The J anjuds are a Rd jpiit tribe, and traces of Hindu origin 
are to be seen in some of their marriage customs. According 
to popular legend, the Janjuds, who are first mentioned by 
Bdber, once hold tho whole of the Pothowdr country, until 
driven out by the Gakhars. They are mentioned by Baber as 
having held the country between Bhera and Nilab, the culti- 
vators being Jats andGujars. 

Alla Ditta Khan, Duldl, a man of good character and of 
considerable influence; and Ali Marddo Khan and his nephew 
Burhiin Alia, son of Bakar Khan, who was murdered in 1882, of 
Mator, are the heads of tho principal Jauiua families of the 
district. r r j 

- Ohohnns only own four villages in the district, and do chohano. 
not require special mention here. 

A largo number of the tribes of the district claim to be Bajpuie. 
of . Rdjpdfc origin, but it is not always quite clear which are 
Rajputs and which Jats. 
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D. Tile following tablo^ Lowevsr, gives the subdivisions as 
Tribes and Castes. for the purposes of the oensu.s of 1891 ; but allow- 

Bdjputs. ance tor errors must be macle as regards the figuresi as noted 

111 too Census Report. The principal Rajpdt tribes will now 
be discussed separately 


Subdivisions ofEdJputs. 


Ifatne. 


Number. 

Name. 

Number. 

Atrds 



89 

Kaloch ... ... 

Khcfcwdl 

0 

1,831 

Bacrri 


.<« 

1 

Kboja 

12 

Bhakrdl ... 

t»i 


8,yoi 

Mmbds 

5,224 

8,965 

BhatU ... 



31,432 

Mauj 

Cfaaodol 



4 

Heban 

8 

CbaiibttQ 

M* 


6,844 


GSl 

Ofahib ... 



612 

Pafchdma ... 

3 

Dhanidl ... 

... 


8,327 

Pntbial 

20 

JDbodi ... 



163 

Punwar 

3,102 

UudWfil ... 

... 

• • 

1 ^ 

R.igbansi 

Banjlia ... ... 

15 

Gama ... 



1 52 

2o\S 

Ghorewuba 



7 

Batbor ... 

3S 

Golora 



14 

Sniahrfa 

133^ 

Gondal ... 

• 1 » 


810 

' Salt! 

9,441 

Jadn ... 



13 

1 Siu) 

410 

Jnujoa ... 

• Si 


13,3GC 

' Tin'unn ... 

C 

Jnswul ..« 

••• 


4 

Tnawdr 

81 

Joia ... 


iM 

2 

jMiscclIancouR ... ... 

39,0C2 

Kaoial ... 



2,236 

Total Bdjpiits ... «« 

1,42,801 

Katil ... 


I4* 

1 



Jobdrds. The Maliks of Hndigheb -now enjoy chuMrams in 

26 villages^ amounting to Rs. 2,701, and other similar grants 
amounting io Es. 800, and Lay© bosidos sijdgir in porpetiiily 
of the village of Notholi amounting to 11s. 844. They have 
a preponderating influence in Pindigheb, bub the uncle, AuHa 
Khan, and nephew, Nawnb Khan, nro not on good terms, 
and much quarrelling and litigation takes place between them. 

. Since this was wi'ittcu Nawdb Khan 1ms died. 

Their influence in the tnhsil is so great that native 
officinls* who do not please them aro likely to And themselves 
very uncomfortable. 

The four principal brandies of the family aro those sui- 
llod at Pindigheb. There are Maliks of Pindigheb who aro 
the heads of the family ; the family of Duudi and Langriiil, 
that of Kamlidl and that of Khuudn. They aro a strong, high- 
spirited race, much given to hawking aud field sports of nil kinds ; 
neza-bisi being much practised among them and the Maliks 
especially, and Itbfir Khau and . Jaln'ln Kli.^n of Khundn are 
great horse-breeders, and arc seldom wdthont several good 
animals. They arc, however, very quarrelsome and litigious, 
and when their position allows it, tyrannical and overbearing. 
The relations between Jolidra proprietors and their cultivating 
tenants are generally very much strained. 
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Aulia Khan, of Pindigliob, is n man of strong character, 
but qnarrolsomo and orerbonring. Itbrtr Klrno, of Khnnda, 
who succeeded his undo Abdulla Khan, n man hold in vory 
high estimation, has produced vory differout impressions on differ- 
ent officers with whom ho has como in contact, Suffico it to sny 
that ho has in no dcgcco succeeded to the reputation, aUhough ho 
lias thn position of his unde. Jahdu Khan, another member 
of tho same family, also of Khuiida, bears a very high character. 
Allaydr Khan, of Kamlidl, ia not n man of much mark. Tlio 
Khunda Johdriis arc still, as in Colonel Cracroft’s time, the 
best speciracDS of tho Johdni race. Tlio Jolidra tribe has been 
recorded oa owning Cl villages in tahsil Pindigheb. 

Tho Ghebiis inimbit tbc western portion of the Fateh jnng 
falisti, nncl are thus near neighbours of tho Johdriis, with 
whom they nllernately intormarriod and fought; tho latter 
pastime being tho one most frequently indulged in. The 
marriage of Alnllik Anlia Khan with tho daughter of Sirddr 
Fattch Klian, of Kot, tho head of the G hob As, some 25 years 
ago, coupled with tho separation of tlio Fatohjang tahsil 
from that of Pindigheb, has dono much, however, to doso 
Iho bitter blood feud which previously existed between tho 
two tribes. The GhebAs belong to tho TiwAnn ^ family, 
and an ncconnt of them is to bo found at pago 535, cl f^eq 
of Griffin^s Punjab Chiefs. 

' They very much resomblo the JohdrAs, and are perhaps 
oven hercor and more prono to quarrels. Not only had they 
bitter feuds, with both JohdrAs and Alpinls, but some of tho 
principal Ghebn families hove oven more determined blood 
fends among themselves. 

Sirdar Fatlch Khan, of Kot, who died in Pebrnnry 1804, was 
tho chief of tlio GliobAs. Uo had magisterial powers for a long 
time and ruled the countiy round Kot with a rod of iron, his 
position as chief of Iho GhebAs, coupled with tho magisterial 
powers granted l-o him, gave him enormous influence in his 
own immediate neigh bourhood. Ho was a man of very strong 
character, had been loyal to tlio British Government in trying 
times, and lived vorv much at his own homo. lie had no 
sons and was allowed uy Government to adopt his nephew. Ho 
was a great horso-broedor, and always had a. largo number 
of horses in his stable, and a groat many sowArs, trained 
to carry lance and sword in his employ. His nephew and 
heir GhnlAm Mulmmmnd Khan having^ predeceased him, 
Sirdar Pattoh Khnn has been succeeded by his grandson Muham- 
mad AH Khan, sou of GhnlAm Muhammad Klmu. 

Colonel Cracroft mentions that Budlia IClmn, of MallAl, 
was an opponent of SirdAr Fatteh Khan’s, This feud has 
not died ont, and tho AlallAl family, now headed by^ Faltoh 
IChan, MallAl, a man of good repute, are still at enmity with 
tho SirdAr. 


Chapter III, J>. 

Tribes and Castes* 
Johdriis. 


Ghchii^. 



Chapter m.D. 
Tribes and Castes 

Ghobfis* 


AlpUk. 
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Budba Khan, Uallal, was conceraed in tbe murder o! 
SirdAr Fatteli Khan’s Kot, father at Paliog, in roturu for 
‘which Sirdar Fatteh Khau annihilated the family of Budha 
KhaUj leaving only Budha Khan and his grandnephew to 
represent them. 

The murder of Muhammad Khan, Fattoli Khan’s father, 
was in retaliation for the still older murder of Ghulum Miihnm- 
inad Khan, chief of Pindigheb, slain by Muhammad Khan, 
so that the quari’el is very pretty one as it stands.” 

Colonel Cracroft’a description of the affair is as follows 

The tract was again given ’ to Sirdar Atar Singh, Kala- 
wala, who this time was determined to got rid of one of 
the most troublesome of the subjects of the Muharuja. Ho 
invited BAe Muhammad Khan, loaded him with presents and 
honors, and immediately left for Peshawar. On liia return 
six months after, he invited the BAo to the Fort of Pah/ig, 
situated about a mile from Ins hereditary sent, Kot. With 
the recollection, of his former reception fresh in liis memot}*, 
Boe Muhammad Khau would not listen to the advice of his 
retainers and friends to taUo an escort, but went to the Sirdar 
with only a couple of followers. Scarcely had ho sot foot 
inside the fort, when ho was attacked by Budha Khan, MaliAl 
and others, and cut down. His son lived to avenge this 
treacherous murder by the wholesale slaughter of Buddha 
Khan’s family, leaving only the latter and a young nephew, 
who are still alive, and are, ns may bo supposed, the bitter 
enemies of the Sirdar.” * 

They cannot now openly attack each other, but it is very 
doubtfni that they like each other any the better for that. 
SirdAr Fatteh Khan is, liow'ever, now' by far the most important 
and inflaential of the two. Other prominent members of the 
clan are NawAb Khau, son of Mihr Khan, of DliurnAl, and 
Attlia Khan, son of Jahnu Khan, of Shahr Bao Sadulla. 

The Ghoba tribe has been recorded as owning 50 villa ge.s 
in tabsil Fatehjang. 

The Alpials inhabit the country on the banks of iho 
Soan in the southern portion of the Fiitohjnng tahsil. 
They come to this district about tho same time as the other 
BAjput tribes, and seem to have wandered through the country 
now contained in tho KliushAb and Tolagang tahsils before 
finally settling down in their present home. There aare still 
traces of thoir Hindu origin in their marriago ceremonies, 
as i.s the case with many of tho Musalmun liajpAts of this 
district. They arc a bold, lawless set of men, of fine physique 
and much given to violent crime, and withal are good cultiva- 
tors. The principal family of Alpifils is that of (he Oliamlhrfs 
of Ghahri. Chaudhri Ahmad Khan, son of Cliandhri Shcr 
Khan, a qnict nnassuining man of good character, has 
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Gucceeded to tlio principal honors of the family^ but Nddar Chapter IIIi D« 
Khan, his relative, untypical Alpidl, of strong passions and , 
violent temper, is probably the more ioflaential of the two. 

The Alpidls own five villages in fcahsil Fateh] ang. 

The Dhunds are a hill tribe of Bnjput origin, like Bbtinds. 
the Sattis, Kethwnls and Dhaniiils. They hold the north- 
western portion of the Mnrreo hills, and also a portion of the 
Hazdra district. Sir Lepel Grifiin considers it doubtful whe- 
ther they are of Hindu origin, or whether they emigrated 
from Haziira. They themselves claim to descend from Abbds, 
the paternal uncle of the prophet, but they also claim to 
be of Bdjpiit origin. An account of tbe tribe is given at 
page 593 of Griffin’s Punj.ab Chiefs. 

These hill tribes, whether located in the Murree and 
Hazdrn hills, the hills south of the Pir Panjdl in Rawal- 
pindi and towards Bunher, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, 

’:,eem to have a common origin. The Dhdnds are of fair 
complexion though not of very fine physique, but like all 
highlanders can undergo much fatiguo in their own hills. They 
have much pride of race, but are rather squalid in appearance ; 
the rank and file are poor, holdiug little land, and depend- 
ing much on their docks and herds for a livelihood. All the hill 
tribes have a great dislike to leaving their hills even for a short 
time, especially in the hot weather, and they are unable to 
snstain tbe heat of the plains at such seasons. Almost all have a 
winter and a summer residence, going up with their cattle as 
high as they can manage daring the imt months, returning to 
the valleys for the cold weather. They stand high on the 
bocial scale, being classed as Salius. The Dhunds do not bear 
the best character among the hill tribes, and are generallj*' 
accounted rather deceitful and untrasbwdrthy. 

Their principal men are Mansabdar Khan, of Phulgir^n, 
formerly aTahsilcldrand now a Snb-Hegisbrar of Kahuta. ^Dddan 
Khan, a very respectable lambardav of Dewnl, and Samandar 
Khan of Silianna. Except Mansabddr Khan, however, they 
are not any of them men of any means of much prominence, and 
tribal feeling among the' Dhiinds is not very strong and does 
not canse them to have much respect for their chiefs. In fact 
they have a very strong feohng among them that “ ono Dhdnd 
is quite as good aa another.” Tlic Dhfinds have been recorded 
as owning 42 villages in tahsil Murree and two in taiisfl 
Bawalpindi* 

The Jasgdms. are a smaller hill tribe inhabiting tbe Jwg&ms. 
small valley north-east of Kahuta. Tlioy vory much resemble 
.the Dhunds in character and physique, and claim kindred with 
them. 

They own sixteen villages in all. 


* 17oi£.— E fidaD Ehnnbas vciy rccootly bcon xnurdcred. 
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Chapter nil P. The Sattis are the largest and most important of the 
m •!. ~In 4 . tribes. They occupy the hills in the lilurree tahsil, south of 
Tnhes ana Castes. occupied by the Dlifinds, and also the hills, including the 
®‘^^**®* great Narrar mountain in the north-west corner of the Kahuta 

tahsil. 

They are probably of the same descent as the Dlifinds, who 
pretend to look down on them, and in physique' and' general 
characteristics are similar to them, but they are distinctly of a 
superior class. They make excellent soldiers, and in some regi- 
ments are now much sought after as recruits. The Dhdnd’s 
theoiy of the origin of the Sattis is that their progenitor was 
the illegitimate son of one ICalu Kdi, an auccstor of the Dliunds, 
by a slave girl, that he was born at the foot oC the Niirrar 
mountain and abandoned by his parents who had lost their way, 
and was found three days afterwards by a fabalous Brahman 
who called him sat (or penance), whence Satti. 

The Sattis absolutely repudiate tbis goneology, and they 
are generally accepted ns Sahus, and of the same social status 
as the other Rdjput liill tribes, and in sincerity and general 
character they are distinctly the superior of the Dhdnds, who 
are deceitful and ill-conditioned. The principal men of the 
Satti tribe are in the Mnrreo tahsil, Fanid Khan, son of Bdra 
Khan, of Ghojdna, who was held to have shown loyalty with his 
tribe in the troubles of 1857, when the Dhunds attacked Mnrreo ; 
and in Kahuta, Kurhdn AH Khan, grandson of Zabardast Khnn, 
who is now a Subedar in one of the regiments of the Frontier 
Force, and Jahdudad Khan, his uncle, both of Kamrn. Tribal 
feeling is much stronger among the Sattis than among the 
Dhdnds, and they hold together and look up to their headmen 
more. 

Sattis have been recorded as owning seveutoen villages in 
tahsil Mnrree and thirty in tahsil Kahuta. 

Kothwal. TJjq Kebhwdls, who claim with considerable reason to 

bo tho oldest sottlers of the four chief hill tribes, now only 
occupy the ild1:a of Charihan immediately west of tho Satti 
country. They resemble the Sattis more than tho^ Dhunds. 
They have an old tradition to the effect that, at a lime when 
they hold the whole of tlio Mnrree hills, one of tlio women, 
named Ahh, eloped with a man to tho other side of the Jhclum. 
Nearly all the able-bodied men of tho tribe wont in pursuit. 
They came to a frozen lake which they mistook for hard ground, 
and settled down upon it for the night and lit their fires; this 
melted the ice, and they vrore all ongulphed. In tho meantime 
tho Dhitnds came down upon their undo fended homos toads, and 
destroyed what remained of tho triho. Hence this proverb of— 

Abb loro— to 
Sahh chhoro. 

Go in search of Ahh and give up all.” 
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The Kethwdls bear a better character for uprights ess and 
straightforwardness than the Dhunds. Their principal men are^ 
Biz !^aii and Sirdar "Khan^ lambardars of Charihan. 

Kethwdls have been recorded as owning five villages in 
the Mnrree tahsil, but of these one, Charihan, covers a very 
large area. 

The Dh&nidls inhabit the south-west corner of the Murree 
tahsil, and a few adjoining villages in the Bawalpindi tahsil. 
Their physique is fine, generally superior to that of the 
other hill tribes, and they give many recruits to the army. 
They are, however, somewhat quarrelsome and turbulent. 
They are much of the same type as the Sattis and Kethwdls ; 
bat esteem themselves, with the Dhilnds, snperior to either, an 
opinion in which they find few outsiders to agree. They have 
no very prominent chiefs, but Kasim Khan, of Oherah, and 
!Namana Khan, of Karor, are among their most prominent men. 

Dhanidls own 12 villages In tahsil Bawalpindi, and 13 in 
tahsil Murree. 

The Bndhdls and Bhakrdls are two large tribes chiefly 
found in Gujar Khan and Kahuta. They do not, in appearance, 
in moral qualities or otherwise, as far as the writer knows them, 
difPer from the mass of agricultnrists that cultivate the Potho- 
war plain. The claim of the Bodhdls to descent from the 
Prophet’s son-indaw is utterly unfounded. They and the 
Bhakrdls most probably came across the Jhelum from Jummoo 
territory into this district. They have no very certain tradition.8 
as to their origin. The marriage of widows is looked upon with 
some disfavor among them. 

The Garwals claim to be a branch of the Janjuas, and 
descendants of Rdja Mai ; a brief note concerning them is 
given at paragraph 340 of Colonel Cracroft’s Bdwalpindi Settle- 
ment Report. There is no reason for disbelieving the tradition. 
They are a fine sturdy race, decidedly superior to the ordinary 
Bdjputs. They dwell in the eastern half of the Kahuta tahsil, 
in the hilly country called the Kahru ildlca sitoate along the 
Jhelum, south of the Narrar hill. Socially they hold much 
the same position as other Janjnas. The remarriage of 
widows is disliked by them. Their chief men are AH hlarddn 
Khan and Burhdu Ali Khan mentioned above as Janjuds. 

The Saiads are much the same as the Saiads of 
other districts. Mauy of thorn cultivate their own laud, 
but they are the worst possible agriculturists. They are, 
however, very influential with the Musalmdn population 
and the tribes of the highest rank. The Gakhars and 
Janjuns are always ready to give their daughters in mar- 
riage to a Saiad. They are found in all parts of the district. 
The principal men among the Saiads of this district are i^Pir 
Lai Shdh of Dhullian, tahsil Findigheb, who is one of the moat 
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Chapter III, D. influential Saiads in the district, Tho disciples of tlioPirsot 
m •!. i. Dhulluin are to be found in trans-Indus districts, and 

Tnbcs and Castes, '-f'bo Pir of Ziiirat Shiib, Rabmntulln, is also 

Saiade. |jjjoy|rn. p{r 6b«l«m Jafir, son of Pir Chan of ilahhad, a 

^reat rival of the Sagri family of Ghulatn Muhammad Klinn of 
Makbad, was anotber influential rntm. He died in January 1893, 
leaving a son who is a minor. 

Mabdi Shnh, of Sang-Jani, Honoi’ary Magistrate of Rawal- 
pindi city, was a man who dcsorvea mention ns a loyal and useful 
native gentleman, who gavo assistance to tbo district adminis- 
tration wlienevor opportunity offered. (Ho died in October 1887 
and was succeeded by bis son Amir Haidar Shall in the fmfm, 
jdgir and lamharddri and llouorary Magistrate), Pir Sndr 
JDin, of Rattd Hotar, is also an Honorary Magistrate and a well 
known Saind, Mohsrm AH Shnh, of dliang-Sayadiin, Ibougb 
somewhat eccentric, is a thoroughly ^Ycll disposed Saiad gontlc: 
man who ia much thought of by tlu^ people, 

tubs?) 

Rawalpindi, 10 in Pindigbeb, 8 iu Attock, and 2 in Ginar Khan ; 
in all 59. 

\ 

Sbekijs only own six village^ in thia district, all in tabs i I 
Attock. The tribe hns no importance here, and need not bo 
discussed at length. A great inany of tho Shokhs of this 
district arc in Government einplo 5 \ They have ono prominent 
man among them, Muhammad Alam, of Hnji Shdh, near Attock, 
a useful zamiuddr who hears a got)fl character. 

Tho Kh attars of tho district aro an important tribe, and 
their numbers appear to Imvo been imderestiraatcd at tho last 
census, 

Khattars always claim to he clcscouded from the samo stock 
as A wans, f.e., from Kutb Shah, supposed to have como into 
India with Mahmud of Ghazni, and probably some of them 
returned themselves as hcloiiging to that tribe. 

They claim to be descendants of Kntb Shuh^s j'oungost 
son, who established himself at Nilab on tlio Indus, where the 
tribo maintained its position for inany years. It was at lust 
driven out in tho 12th century by a Hindu tribe, but its chief 
Khattar Khan, returned with tho nrmy of ShalKih-ud-diii, and 
recaptured Nilab, from which time tho tribe took its name of 
Khattar from him and spread over tho open country hetwoon 
tho Indus and the Khairi-Mur.it hills as far as Rawalpindi, 
dispossessing Awans and Gujars, Tiiis is tho usual account 
given of their origio, it is not very clearly proved, but they do 
probably como from trans-Indns, althougli, as remarked by 
Colonel Cracreft, they have ccrtaiii customs whicli seem to point 
to a Hindu origin. Their claim to bo n branch of tho Awtins is 
not admitted by tho Aivaus, who vill not give thoir daughters 
to Khattars iu marriagct 


Shtkhs. 


Ebattars. 
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The Khattnr tribe iio\r tnlmbits the country north and Chapter tlLD. 
south o{ the KiAti Chitta range, from Iho InilnR up to the bonn-* .v 
darrof the Rawnlpindt tnhril, from Usmrm^Rhattaron the north 
to the Klmiri-SIurat range on the south. To tho north their 
boundaries inarch n-|th flic Afgh/ins of Attcck, to tho south 
with Ghobfi«, Jchilra**, Awjins ami Atpuils* 

Their character, twenly*fivo years ago, is thus given in 
Colonel Cmcrtift’s Report 

** Tho Kiialtarij enjoy an unenviable notoriety in regard to 
crime. Tho tract has nhvays boon ono in wbicli criino bus 
flourished, they are bad ngrictxUurists, cxlmviigant in their 
habits, keep hawhs and horses, and arc often backward in paying 
tliclr revenue. They generally collect the rents in kind,*' 

Their character lias toned dowu very much since tlieiu 
They are not so addicted to deeds of violence, and nro daily 
becoming more civilir.od. Socially the Khattars hold an interme* 
djalo pJare. Tliey rank below Gakhnrn, Aw/ins, Jnnju/i«, Jo};* 
dnis ^heb 'is and the higher claepcs of Ib'ijputs, but above tho 
Jats Of samimlfirs. They miinagcd to keep on good terms 
with tho Sikhs nnd enjoyed jtfpir nncl ehahtUam nllownnccs 
from them. Their chief men at present arc Nawtib Klian of 
Dhrek, an old man of diminutive filature, nnd grasping and 
oppressive chnmeler. 

Fat oh Khan, who displayed loyally in 1857, and who was tho 
old bead of tho clan, left two son"»», to whom would havo 
descended n valnalilo patrimony ; but they lost no timo in dis- 
fiip.ating (ho Avhole of U, and getting thomselves bopelesriy into 
debt by at once commencing a law poH about its partition. Of 
lbe*f5 the cldeht Kale Khan was murdered by some of bis lonants 
at HAw.*itpiijdi in Novcmlier 1693, and tho yomiger, KhudnvUd 
Khan, died in September 189f. 

Muluitnmad linyAt Khan, c.s.i., nnd the Wah family, nro 
also Klmttarr. 

Another important Kbntlnr family in that of Gondal near 
Attock, now reprc‘>entcd by Knzi Fateh Ahmad. 

Tho Khntlar tribe own 28 villages in talisfl Fatohjang, 12 
large villages in tahstl Pindigheb, and 10 in AltocI; ; in nil 50 
villages. 

The Gajnrs are unmoroun in Iho difitrict, but do not rerjuiro Oujnni. 
any prolonged description here. 

Tlinre are very few Gtijars in tho Murreo, Fatohjang nnd 
Pindighcb taliaflfi. There arc many Giijnr villagoo in iho 
northern portion of the Attock (ahnll, nnd a few in iiio UnwaU 
pindi, Knfkut.a and Gujar Khan talififln. Tho local tradition ia 
that iho Gujnrfi of this clmtriot migrated from Gujrlit in tho 
tirnoof Akbar. Tiicro aro no subdivisions of tho Gnjnra that 
dcscrvo licparato incntion. Tltcy havo no special cualoino. 

They stand low in the eooini scale, ami occupy much tho samo 
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Chapter IIL P* position as Jats. They are ercolleufc cultivators. Their principal 
^ Chaudhri Saiad Muhammad and Mfr Alam Khnn, o£ 

Tribes and CaBtC8.jjygj^^ tahsil Attock. Gliuldm Ali, of Palakhar, ip Knlmfca, 

GaJftTB. another man though of much mark. He died in 1808 nud 

was succeeded by his son Fazl Ilithi, a minor. Hayat Khan, of 
Bhallar-Jogi, is also a well known Gujar who bears a high • 
character* 

Gujara are entered as proprietors of 17 villages in Eawal* 
pindi tahsil, 31 in Attock, and 61 in Gujar Khan ; in all of 109 
villages. 

The Qakhars are by far the most interesting tribe and 
Gskhare. essentially the gentlemen and aristocracy of the district. 

Their history has, as far as it concerns the general liistoiy 
of the district, been already given at page 47. As regards 
the claims of the Gakliars to have come into India from 
outside, and to be of other than Indian origin, one or two points 
are worthy of notice. 

Old religions customs, obvioQsly of Hindu origin, are still 
observed by the Gakhars, or were until within a very short 
period, such as customs at marriage of hima-fherna and 
KJiari par hailhma,^^ and the KCxzi and the Brahman are both 
present on such occasions. Further, it is curious that their 
headmen always call themselves Efijns ” and not by any other 
distinctively Mnsalmin title. The name Gakhar too, seems to 
partake more of a Hindu than of a Persian or Arabic form* 

It seems very doubtful indeed from whence the Gakhars 
came originally j bub it is quite clear that for some considerable 
period, wherever they came from, they ruled over more or less 
of the whole tract between the Jhelum and the Indus, and how* 
ever much their power has at any time been broken, or however 
depressed or even desperate their circumstances might be, they 
never abandoned their high claims, and always remained an 
important factor in troubled times, up to the days of the Sikhs. 

In connexion with their claim to be of Persian origin, it is 
to be noted that some of the Gakhars are Shias, notably the 
PharwMa family. The Gakhars still boar many traces of 
their high descent in their bearing, and in the estimation in 
which they are held throughout the district. Though almost all 
in poor circumstances, they arc as proud as over of their name, 
and Are emphatically the gentlemen of the district. They mnko 
first rate soldiers, in the cavalry especially, and in goueral no 
recruits are more approved of than truo Gakhars. They arc 
not, however, good cultivators, and the higher their descent, 
the less inclined they are for hard work, whatever their 
circumstances may be. 

Mr. Ibbotson, in his Census Report, puts down tho niimbor 
of Gakhars at about 31,881, of which ho says about half arc to 
bo found in tho Rawalpindi district. In tho course of tho 
enquiries made at settlement it appeared that thoro iroro only 
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about 9,550 Gaklmrs in this district. Tho Consns Report of Chapter IXI|D* 

1S91 fjivcstlio number to bo II, 71 9. Possibly tlio causo of_. x 

this clifferouco is that pi von in paragraph of tho Census 

Report, I r., that many of them n*cro relumed bolongiug to other 

families nsMoglml Kuinni, &c. ;bnt, on the other hand, it is 

not likely that any truo Gaklmrs, able to prove tlicir descent, 

vronld claim to belong to any other clan. It is diOicaU to 

believe in the occurrence of such cases. 

In this district there nro sis well known aud important 
bmnehos of Gakhars. 

1. descended from SulLin Adam. 

There nro sis chief families of this branch, i.s., tho AdmAIs 
of the villages of PharwAIn, of Maudia, Ghancri, Kaniat, Mani- 
anda and Rnra. 

2. Sarangal-^-^icsceuicH from Sultan SAmng. 

Tho Saidpur family are tho only well known ropresontatives 
of this branch in this district. The chief families of this branch 
arc to bo found in Khniipur, in (ho llarara district. 

0. /'Vrord?— said to bo descended from SInllk Firos. 

The chief family of this branch is to bo found in Sang, 
tnbsll Gnjar Khnu. 

4. said to bo descended from Malik Buga. 

The only family of this branch in Rdwnlpindi resides in 
Slmknrpnrian. 

5. J/ff/Afaf— said to be descended from SiiUnn lIAthi, but 
Iborc nro no well known chief men of this family anywhere. 

C. SikanrfnW— said to bo dc&ccndcd from Jlalik Sikandar. 

Tlicro nro very few of this branch in this districl, and 
no well known^ families at all ; they are mostly to bo found 
in the Jhclum district. 

In addition to these branches, tho families of Gaklinra 
mentioned nbovo rocognir.o PahnriA), .Tohdiol ond MangrAI 
as truo-Gakhars; but they have no well known men among 
them, nor do they appear ever to have had. 

Thcpo nine branches are generally recognized as true 
Gaklmrs ; others, as Kainswal, FnrmsiA), Sunal, KiiUGImndrAI 
and Jandifi), call ihcniselve.s Gaklmrs, but nro not admitted to 
be nuch by (ho chiefs of tho AdmAls, Sikandruts and bthcr 
iinqncfltionod branches, nor do they appear at all able to givo 
proof of their claims on this point, nor avo tlioro any very promi- 
nent families among them. 

The chief men among the Gaklmrs in (ho Rawalpindi dis- 
trict arc— 

Raja Karmdftd Khan, of PkarvAla AdmdL This man is 
llio head of all tho Gaklmrs of tho district, and is an Honorary 
Magiairato of tho Bondi in tho town of Rawalpindi. Tho 
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Aditi&h of Pharvs&la, thoogii mucli leducod in circutnslances, 
are yery much looked up to by all. 

Mirza Muhammad Akbar and Muhammad Bandris KhaUi 
$on of Mirza Wdris lOian, of Kaniat and Aaman Alt, moj 
Mirza Eashmat Alt, ofNara, are other notable Adin£ Gakhars. 
Hasbinat Ali, of Nara, in bearing, appearance and manners, 
was a very fine specimen of a Oakbar gentleman. His repa* 
talion, however, suffered from the suspicion under which ho 
labored of being connected with the "Hafiz^s swindle 
described on page 78. Sultdn Khan of Chaneri was anolhor 
mun of mark. Ho died in January 1889 and '^vas sncceoded 
by his son Allahddd Khan. 

The Admdls of Pharwdla are always called Efija, the other 
Admals are always spoken of as'Mirza. 

The Mdndla family was once of great importance, hut 
Hadar Khan, the then chief of this branch, joined in the out- 
break in favour of Peshaura Singh, in 1853, and ruined the 
prospects of his family thereby. There is now no actual chief 
of this family, of which Ah Akbar Kbau of Mandla is the best 
known representative. 

The Gakhars of Pharwdla enjoy a grant of Es. 1,500 in 
the form of a chaharam in 34* villages on tahsil Kahn t a, which 
has risen to Es. 2,155 with the increase of the revenue of these 
villages on re-settlement. The owners of these villages, 
Dhanidls and Jasgdms, bitterly resent the form of this grant, 
and the chaharam is actually paid from the tahsiK to prevent 
contact between the Gakhars and these tribes. Many of the 
Gakhar chiefs, too, enjoy grants in various forms, mafiB 
zamind&ri inams, and so on. 

The Sdrongdl Gakhars are not so powerful in this district 
ns in Hazdra, and they rank, though very high, below the 
Admdls 3 the only important Sdraugdl family in Rdwalpindi is 
that of Saidpur* 

Shahwdli Khan, who was its chief, was a very well known 
man. He was loyal to tho British in troubled times, but was 
generally reputed to be tho worst tempered and most quarrol- 
sume man in tho district. Ho was succcodod by AH Akbar, 
who receives a zaminddritndm, but who is much indebted. Tho 
Sdrangdls call themselves by the title of Eaja, but it is not 
generally admitted to them, and Mirza is tho title used in their 
Banads. 

Tho chief Firozdl family is that of Sang. They arc not in 
possession of any mdfis or jagira, but have good estates and 
are better off than most .of the Gakhars of high family. They 
rank nest to tho Sarangals. Bulnnd Khan is their chief man, 
and ho enjoys a zamindati indni of Es. 120. Many of this 
family, which is a very largo one, are in Govemmout sorvico is 
varions capacities, chiefly in tho army. 
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Tlie Bngi&Is come Bext; their present head is Ali Madat chanter in B 
Khan alias Sharf Khan. The Hathi&l^ Sikandral^ Paharifil and ~ ' 
Johdidl Gakhars^ though recognized as true Gakhars, have no Trahes and Castes 
veiy prominent men among them^ and are of much less im- Gakhars. 
porfcance than the branches mentioned above. 

Of those not recognized by the Admals and Sarang&la as 
true GakharSj Fazalddd Khan, of Bishhdot, oalling himself 
FamEial, is a man o£ great respectability and some mark. He 
enioys a zamindari inam. 

The Gakhars have been entered as proprietors of 27 vil- 
lages in tabsil Hawalpindi, 11 in tabsil Kabuta, and 24 in Gnjar 
Khan ; in all 62. 

The Gakhars, as noted above, rank unquestionably firs^ 
in the social scale, and are extremely proud of their ancestry ; 
the Admdl Gakhars of Pharwala form the pinnacles of the 
social pyramid. The Admals, and some of the proudest of the 
other branches, will only give their daughters to a Saiad, or to one 
of their own tribe, and the men too always endeavour to marry 
Gakhar girls. The other branches are not quite so particular, 
and will occasionally intermarry with other tribes who are 
** SahtSs.” The daughters are kept in great seclusion, and the 
re-marriage of widows is not permitted. 

^ The Admal and Sdraugdl Gakhars are very had agricul- 
turists, but some of the other less distinguished branches are 
adapting themselves better to their circumstances, especially 
in tabsil Gnjar Khan. Although crushed by the Sikhs, and as 
far as all their chief families of highest descent are concerned, 
overwhelmed with debt and in great pecuniary embarrassment, 
they are very much looked ' up to by all the tribes of the dis- 
trict^ and must be counted upon always to take a leading part. 

The name “Malliar” appears rather to denote the occn- M^iJiars. 
pation of the members than the caste to which they belong, 
or the tribe from which they have originally sprung. There can 
be no donbt that many of the Malliara of the present day are 
descended* from an ancestor of some other tribe, who took to 
market gardening as an occupation. Nothing is Imown about 
tbeir advent into this part of the country. Malliars are fond 
of calling themselves by the name of some tribe higher in the 
social scale than themselves, as Awan Janjua. They are 
closely related to the Arains, MAlfa and BAghblins of the 
Eastern Punjab. They are excellent cultivators, the best in the 
district, and a large proportion of the irrigated lands are in their 
hands either as owners or tenants. They are scattered all over 
the district, with'the exception of the Mnrree hills. Banking 
first as cultivators, they rank lowest in the social Scale of -all 
'agricultural tribes. 

hSalliArs have been recorded as proprietors of 19 villages in 
tahsil Edwalpindi, they are, however, more'frequently -found as 
tenants than as owners, and they will alv^ays be found tilling the 
best lands only. 
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Chapter III» D» true Moglials of the district are very few in nmu* 

— ber. Such as there are^ are descended from sraallMoghal sbUId- 
Tribes and Castes, ments left by the various invading Moghal armies. It is a cnrions 

Moghals. fact (jbat jt has lately become the fashion among certain tribes, 
even of high social rank, to call themselves Moghals. Sattis, 
Ghebas and others do so, and it is said that even Gakhars have 
been known to, but it is very donbtfnl whether any true Gakhar 
who could prove his descent wonld ever do so. The Moghals are 
exceedingly conceited about their origin, and with very little 
reason, They^ are not good cultivators, and are not much 
thought of socially. 

Aroras. The Aroras of Bawalpindi are shop-keepers and traders* 

They are commonest in HAwalpindi, Attock and Pindigheb. The 
three Hindu tribes, Khatris, Brahmans and Aroras, divide tbo 
whole trade of the district between them. Numerically they 
are few- 

Tribal orgauisa- There is little tribal organisation of any kind in thisdis* 
tion and rales ro^trict. Some of the tribes look up to their chief men more than 
^°^***™*^*^' others, but there is no actual authority recognized by any of the 
tribes as vested in any of their chiefs. 

As regards intermarriage between the varions tribes Saiads 
do not give their daughters in marriage to any but Saiads, and 
only take women in marriage from tribes of the highest 
rank, Gakhars, Janjnfis, and so on ; Kurashis also only give 
their daughters to men of their own tribe. Moghals 
give their daughters to men of their own tribe, to JohdrAs, 
Ohohans and AwAns. PathAns give their daughters only to 
PathAus or Saiads, AwAns give their daughters to men of their 
own tribe, to Saiads or to PathAns, seldom to Khattars. Kbattai-s 
give their daughters outside their own tribe, only to PathAns, 
Saiads or Gakhars. AlpiAls give their daughters to GhohAs, 
AwAns, and SensrAl EAjpAts, GhehAs give their daughters, 
outside tlieir own tribe, to Khattars, Alpials, Saiads and Sensruls. 
Johdras and Ohohans only give their daughters, outside their own 
circle, to Eliattars, Moghals and AwAns. 

Parachda only give their daughters to Saiads and ParAchas, 

DhaniAls give their daughters to each other, to DhAnds, 
KethwAls, Gakhars, Saiads and Sattfs, though when asked tho 
question, they generally omit the Sattis. DhAnds give their 
daughters to £othwAIs, Dhauials, Sattis, Gakhars and Saiads. 

Gakhars only give their daughters to Saiads outside their 
own tribe. Gujars only give their daughters to Sniads ; but 
Gujars, of all tho various gots or branches, intermarry with 
each other. Sattis marry their girls to Sattis, Dliunds, Keth- 
wnls, Gakhars, Saiads, DulAI, GarwAls, JanjuAs, KaniAls, SangAls, 
Sndars, Janbals and JasgAms, all of which claim to bo HAjpAt 
tribes. 

JasgAmsgive their daughters, outside their own tribe, to 
Saiads, Dhunas, JanhAIs and Sattis ; JnnliAls to Gakhars, Gar- 
wAlS| DulAls and Saiads. 
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Dnlfils (Janjnas) of Knlinta only givo tlieir danglitors io Chapter III, £. 
Sainds or Admnl Gakbars ; other Duldls include Garwdls within 
the circle, Garwdls givo to Gakbars, Sniads and Kahiita Dnhlls. f* P nnrea* 

All tho tribos arc very much moro particular about thorank nna rnloa x«ffnrding 
of tbo tribo to which they givo their daughters than about the ^“tormarringo. 
rank of those from whom theytako their own wives. Tho 
custom throughout is for each tribe to givo its daughters only 
to those whom it looks upon as of superior or at least of equal 
nink, but it will generally take a wife from a tribe which it holds 
to bo slightly inferior in social rack but ot tho same class. 

At wedding feasts and at funerals, all neighbours and Boclalintorconwo. 
friends, without distinction of class or religion, assomble, moro 
particularly, at funerals. Personal friendships aro formed^ also 
quite indopendontly of social status or of roligion, and friend- 
ship is a virtue licld in high esteem in this district. Musal- 
mdus do not go to the funoral pyro with Hindds, but on all otbor 
occasions tlio people of this district, Hindu and Musolir.dn, 
mix very freely together. Among Musalmdns all aro allowed to 
cat together, with the exception that others will not oat with 
sweepers. 

Tho Hindus, asclsowlicrc, liavomuch moro stringont rules on 
this point, but nono of thorn aro pccniiar to this district. 


SECTION E.-.VILLAGE TENURES. 

At tSo Kovisod Settlement tho 1,690 villages of tho Villogo tcuarcs. 
district have boon thus classified according to tonnres 
90 Zaminddri {hhalis 40^ liUjmal 50). 

442 PallidAru 

1,158 Bhaiachdra, of wbich 547 aro divided into iarafa. As 
a matter of fact, it is, however, impossible correctly thus to 
classify many of these villages ; tho constantly unsettled stato of 
many parts of tho district, and tho complete break up of old 
forms, whicll was tho result of tho Sikh exactions in many 
villages, have rendered tho system of tenure dependent on changes 
of recent date, and on incidental circumstances connected with 
tho estate* 

It is irno to some extent of lldw.alpindi, as of other parts of 
India, that tho village communities have to a wonderful degree 
preserved themselves oven in tho most troublous times ; but wo 
do not find hero tho same old archaic forms that arc to bo met 
writli further south. 

Sikh exactions did moro to brook up old villages than any 
of tho wars and invasions which preceded them. TJio Sikhs 
demanded their rovonno, whether in kind or by onsli appraise- 
ment, and if they could not got it from old proprietors, thoy put 
in new ones, and action of this kind nainral^ effected groat 
changes in the form of village tenure as well as in tho proprie- 
tary classes. 
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Chapter III, E. 

Tillage Tenues. 
Tillfige ienare0. 


ProprieiaTy rights 
under former Got- 
ernments. 


OHAP. IIL-THB PEOPLE. 

We find a few villages still lield on what is called a zamk* 
dantenuroj but tbannmberB so classedhasdiminiBbed from 165 
at iihe last settlement to 90 at the present one. Tbe tendency 
18 for villages held on this tenure, first to change to paliWdri as 
the number of owners increases, and the tendency of pdh’dari 
villages again is to change into hhaiachataj as the lands held by 
each sharer become more and more unequal as time goes on in 
value and in extent ; thus we find the number of villages classed 
at last settlement as pattiddrij or held on ancestral sharcBi vai 
540, whereas it is now 442. 

Wiaiachdra villages have increased in number from 969 to 
1,158. The total number of villages shown at the first 
regular settlement was 1,674, increased to 1,690 at receat 
settlement by the subdivision of a certain number of villages 
into two new villages. 

Colonel Oraorofb writes as follows on the effects of the 
constantly disturbed state of the district, and the Sikhs’ conquest 
and subsequent exactions^ 

Sufficient has already been stated in the second chapter 
to show that, from the oldest times, the district has been oveirttu 
by hordes of invaders, from the , Greeks to the Afghans. These 
invasions have left but lew and very faint traces, for the district 
was not an alluring one to tribes impelled by the thirst for 
plunder and wealth to more distant lands. They swept through 
it and disappeared, sometimes leaving a few settlers to 
perpetuate their memory, but more often disappearing without 
leaving a trace for history to record. The j; 0 mporary desolation, 
the plundered houses, and deserted homesteads, were all things 
of the hour, and are now forgotten. And yet, perhaps, it would 
be incorrect to say that no trace at all is left of an everofiuctuaU 
ing existence, uncertain of peace even for a moment. ' It is to 
be discerned in the restless, fickle, and inconstant character of 
the population, and in the iparty spirit and state of faction, the 
blood feuds and fierce enmities, which exist to the present day. 
These are worst in the western portion of the district, who**® 
for centuries no strong Government has existed capable of 
curbing the passions of the people. The rule of the Gakhars 
subordinate to the Moghal emperors reigning at Delhi did not 
extend beyond the Mfirgalla Pass, and the JKhattalcs exercised 
but limited authority. Tho Delhi emperors treated this as oue 
of their outlying suhah», and hold a nominal sway. The 
Gakhars reigned only as feudal lords, and they were at the 
mercy of successive invaders. They exacted tribute from some, 
and managed their estates or principalities fiscally. They also 
acquired rights in land, and now exist as part of the proprietary 
body of the district. 

"The Sikhs supplanted llio Gakhars. Their role was a 
military despotism. They interfered largely with the landed 
tenures. Their aim was to exterminate all classes and 
families with any pretensions to ruling power, and their strongest 
mensurcs wero nocordiugly lovclleff against tho Gakhars, and 
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all the gcutry who bhared with thorn iu the inanugeuieut of the Chapter IJf, £. 
coniitiy. Their CHS toiQ was Grab to grant a to resiimo it , — 

later, granting in lien a chahiram^ or fourth part of the assets Tenures, 

or revenue, as the case might he, and ukimutely to absorb 
chahdram, substitutiug for it an iiuUn or two granted to the ernmentsJ™**^ 
principal men of the tribe. Tliis process was not effected with- 
out bloodshed and political commotions; but such has in turn 
been the history of the chief families of the district. The Sikhs 
were most powerful in the eastern part of the district. Accord- 
ingly, we there Gnd the 3 ah bars exiles, or reduced to abject 
poverty ; the Janjuns in receipt of comparatively small inams, 
the Goirds almost extinct as a powerful clan ; the Garwals, 

Diilnls, and Dhanidls shorn of (he greater part of tlieir posses- 
sions, beholding strange people, Biahmius and others, pro- 
prietors of their lands. The SiUhs did not, as a rule, take the 
proprietorship of land into account at all. Tliey simply looked 
to their revenue. If a proprietary body was willing to engage 
for the revenue on their terms well and good, the engagement 
was made with the headmen of that body, who generally received 
indms, and wore always able, from tbe support they received 
from the Sikh ofRcials, to obtain for themselves terms more 
favorable than the body of proprietors. If, for instance, the 
revenue was taken by appraisoineiit of the stall ciing crop, tlio 
lambnrdilr, or mvqaddam as ho was then enlled, had his crop 
appi*aiscd at more favorable rates ; and if there was a lease, he 
would often evade payment of the demand on his own land, or 
he let off with a nominal amount. The rest of the proprietary 
body was ignored altogethor. If, on the other liand, the 
proprietors wore refractory, the Sikhs did not liesitato to farm 
the estate, locate cultivators with nil the rights of property, and 
expel the right fnl owners. The result of this state of things in 
the eastern part, of the district has been indescribable confusion 
iu the tenures. On the annexation of the province to the British 
Crown, all the resident classes, whether original proprietors or 
not, at once came forward and engaged for the revenue ; and it 
lias been only slow degrees that the proprietors have ascer- 
tained that the Biitisli Government, rccognixes rights in the soil, 
which the Sikh power ignored. In the western portion of tlio 
district, parts namely of the fnhsils of Fatehjang and Atfock, and 
the whole of Bindigheb, Sikh rule was established later, and was 
never so fully developed. Some tribes, it is true, such as the 
Tarkhelis, were subdivided, driven to their Gandgarh fastnesses, 
and dispossessed of all their rights in this district ; but others, 
the Khattars, Ghebds, and Johdr^s for example, retained their 
chalidrams and managed their estates more or less directly. In 
this pait of the district, therefore, we Gnd the rights in property 
much better defined, and the proprietary body in much greater 
force,” 

The icvenne of the villages has been distributed over the Mode of pejment 
holdings into which they are divided in various ways. In zam{n~ wj*termre 
ddri hhilis villages the solo'proprietor pays the revenne direct. ®*'®*'®* 
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Chapter III, E. Iwzamxndari hilijmal village?, in some oases the owner*8 
— ... share of the crops are divided, each proprietor taking his sharo, 

disposing of it as ho pleases, and paying in his share of the 
orMTemioonvaia^o revenue demand. In other cases the ^rhole of the owner’s share 
fenorc. " of the crops is handed over to the £hatri or to some one of the 

proprietors themselves who is capable of managing the affair, tho 
Government demand is paid, and then the remaining profits arc 
divided among the proprietors according to ancestral shares. 

In paiiiddri villages the revenue is paid either on purely 
ancestral shares (/urns jaddi) or on ancestral shares modified 
by incidental circumstances, such as purchase, relinquishment 
by certain sharers and so on (/u'ssds-rflsdt). 

In many villages in tho Attock tahsil, where aorae sharoi^a 
have wells in their lauds, ancestral shares Imvo been maintained 
as the basis of distribution, a special watcr-aclvautago rate per 
kan/il [ahidna) being paid by those owning irrigated lands. 

In hhaiachtra villages ancestral shares are no longer the 
standard by which the amount of revenue payable is fixed, the 
payment being regulated by the extent of tho holding in each 
owner’s possession. , 

Many of the hhaiachdrn villages, numbering 5*17, are divided 
into ^nrre/jf, and in some of ilieso, though classed ns hhaiachdra 
in one f ar af, tho rovcouo will bo paid on ancestral shares, and 
in the othor on holdings, IVhon this occurs, it will usually ho 
found that the tarafsave owned by different bribes. These coses 
are much more rare than they use^ to be, and the pure hhaiachdxa 
tenure in which revenne is paid either on soil rates or an “all 
over” rate on all classes of cultivated lands alike, is now most 
commonly met with. Tho tarafs to bo found in many of those 
villages are usually merely relics of tho time when they were held 
on a •pattiddri tenure. In some cases the lands of different iarafu 
in tho same village are of such a different degroo of fertility that 
different rates have been fixed to be poid on the lands of tho 
different tarafjt, and occasionally the total to be paid by each 
tarn/ had to bo fixed by tho Settlement Officer, when tho amount 
of revoniio to be paid by the village in future was announced. 

The shares in jiaUtddri villages are known by different names 
in the various parts of the district. 

In tahsil Rdwalpiudi, and in linrree and Kahiita, the shares 
are known as hnnd or loand. In some villages tlio shares 
aro divided on ploughs, each plough consisting of os much land 
as it is assumed can be turned up by one plough. In a few 
villages of tahsil Patelijang, tho term rasfi is in common use 
for division of the villagps. In Attock. tlie pno, ndhpai, 
rhhifdnh aro the terms invariably used in Piithan villages; 
shares are also calculated by “annas” and “pics.” 

Tho use of the term “ sum,” and tho division of villages 
into 80 many horses, mentioned in Colonel Oracroft's report ns 
common in the Soan ilabka of tahsil Pindigheb, are now things 
of the past. 
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Most of the carious modilications of tlio palliddri toanio 
otico osistiug' in tliQ district Imvo died out witliin the last twenty- 
five years, and the distribution and payment of revenue at tiio 
recent soltlomont on WicrVAdre villages has been uniformly in 
accordanco with a pure tenure. 


Chupt^U. K 
Village Tenures. 

ModQ of poymoQt 
of rcTonno on Tillago 
tCDore. 
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zaildurs have boon appoiuted in tbo Euwalpindi dis- 
trict, nor are there any chief headmen (or alii-lambardars). 
Instead of this a number of ^mnll giants, known as lamhanUri 
indms, have been made to useful and pioniincnt village head- 
men. 

These or rather soiucwhni similar imms, • wore pre- 

viously paid from the patwari cess, hut tliia was clearly tho 
wrong source from which such ro^vards should be given, and the 
system under the orders of the Punjab Government censed w’itli 
the settlement wliicb has just expired ; and in their place, 
mciwa, amounting in the gross to Its. 18,100, have been granted 
nominally from the revenue of the various villages in which 
they are held, but iu fact from the land reveuno of the distriol. 
One per cent, on thci'evcnuo is nsualiy allowed fur r.nilddrs, ami 
\ per cent, in addition for inarntf. No zaildars being appuiuled 
ill Rawalpindi, 1 4 percent, ou the revenue was taken ns the 
basis upon which tho amount of iiidws to bo granted was 
calcalatcd in six ialtsils, Rawalpindi, GujarKhan, Kaliuta and 
in Pindighob ; and iu Fatohjang LJ per cent, was -allowed j in 
Aitock 2 per cent, on account of tht-ir special circumslimces 
and proximity to the frontier. 

To a largo number of lambnrdars aud prominent zamiudars, 
the indms grunted from putwuri fees at hist scltlcmcnt were 
continued for life. The principles observed in the clistri- 
bution of tho iPiuaiiider was that tho i»dm» should bo given 
to prominent and induential hiinbnrdsirs of the various tvibes 
of tlio district, in reward for service rendered to tho District 
Administration in the past, iiud in return for a coniinuiuice of 
such service to bo rendered in llio fiiluro. TlietsO tH«wg havo, 
been distributed over all parts of tlio district iu sucli a mauuer 
thabuo largo tract is without one, and thoy have been given at 
places where much assistance is demanded from the lain bard firs, 
such as camping grounds, kanungos' licad-quartorSi and to heads 
of important families who have iutlueucc in tho neighbourhood, 
and who have showm themselves loyal and well disposed. 
Thoy have been distributed according to the old fiscal divisions 
known as rather than by assessment circles, which aro 

loo large, and they are to ho held for life or during good con- 
duct only. On the death of any incumbent, the conditions laid 
down are that tho tndma must be given in the sumo ildha io 
one of tho same tribe as tho deceased " fnawiAVior, 'Jims 
the heirs of the holder of an iudm have no claim to succeed to 
it simply on tliat ground ; though a relative of a deceased 
9/m»t-holdcr will frerjiieiitly gel the indm on the gioiind that 
lie has succeeded not only to the estate but to the influence and 
duties of his father or near relative. 

The satisfactory distribution of theso imMs was not easy 
in those putts ot the district ns Gujar Khan and Rawalpindi 
wliero tho rncc«i are much mixed j tribal feeling is not strong, 
arid really proiiiinerit aud influential men arc few, and iu Fiudi- 
gliob and Fatebjang it was rendered difiicuU by the presence 
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c£ a large nnmbep o£ old andms, and hy lljo facfc ili&t fclio Chapter 111, X. 
most ioflnential men -weTe already in receipt o( larpe grants, 

UB in the case of Faitoli Khan, of Kot, tliO ^InlUks of IMndiglinb, * Tinnm. , 

andGhnldm Mnliammad, of Makbad, in tbe form of 

mdfi and ckahdram allowances. ** 

lu Aitock tho principal men aro mucli better kno^YI], and 
in Morree and the bill tract of Kabdtaj.wbero tbo tribal relaliou 
is still to some extent maintained, tbe diflSenliies of selection 
were much less. 

Tillage headmen are appointed in eacli village, and fcJieir VUlag# headuM. 
rights and duties are governed by tho Land Beveuno Act and 
tho rules under it. 

In the eastern part of the district, especially in the bills 
lambardai^shave little influcnco in Iboir villages. There are • 
too many of them, and their bladis is not high, and Ihov aro 
eclipsed by the tribal chiefs. 

In the west tlioj have move ibHhobco, oud the Mjit/an }g 

comiDff daiJ/ to be thon^ht more of bv tbe neonjl 

to the present time it has been very oommin to find too or morS 

dividing the vacholra ic 

iambard/irs foes among tbom, and colleoliDg tie revemio tol ' 
declared lauibardars ivore brondit 

number of villages in oaeb tabsil is as foffoivs 
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Chapter HI, E. Village obaukiddrs are appointed in the district in the 
~ • usual manuer as laid down in rules made by the Punjab Gov- 
Yiuage Tenures, ernment under Section 39 A of Punjab Laws Act, IV of 1872. 

Village cliatiki' ' 

The dharviai, or weipflier out of pfroin aud other pro- 
Dharwai. ducts, is to be found in 47 villages only in the Rawalpindi 

district, 6 in Gujar KJian, 5 in Kahuta, 13 in Piudigheb, 
5 in Rawalpindi, 3 in Fatebjang, 15 in Attack. 


In Gujar Khan itself a considerable income is obtained 
from tbia source, owing to the large exports of wheat and 
oibseods which are made from that mart. In no other village 
does the income reach Bs. 1,000 per annum. 


The dharai is almost always occupied by a Khatri, and 
various customs obtain as to the amount of weighiug fees 
to be paid, and their division after receipt. In some caeos 
these rates are paid by the purchaser, and vary from one pio 
per rupee to three pie, or are paid in kind at one pao or 
one-quarter sfr per mannd ; ^sometimes they are paid by tho 
vendor. In most cases the dharviai takes the whole of the 
proceeds, in some he has to share with either the lamharddrs or 
the leading family of the village. In return for tho inonoply 
nf these fees, the dharwai is bound to send supplies for sale to 
tlie camps of officers on tour, and to perform otlier duties of a 
similar nature. 


KhatriB. The place of the hania of other districts is, in this distriul, 

taken by the Khatri. The Khatri of tho western tabs i Is, how- 
ever, is very different in personal character from the^ bania of 
the districts further south. He is very indopendent in manner 
and conduct, and often fierce and intractable. Colonel Gracroft 
thus describes the Khatri of JanHiil iu by-gone days, and some 
part of the obaracteristics thus described are to be found in 
tbeir descendants of the present day. 

If, on the one Laud, the Kliattar be fierce aud blood 
thirsty, the Khatri of Janddl is courageous and persevering, 
and although living from day to day with a knife at his Ibroiit 
is as defiant as if he were backed by force far out- weighing 
that of tho Khattnrs and Khafctaks and Afridis together.” 

The proprietary tenures of tho village liavo been 
Proprietary much affected by the fiscal system of the Sikhs, Tlio 
Sikhs looked simply to their rovenue, and ousted old proprietors 
without mercy, whenever they could not pay it. The coo- 

seqnence was that, when the British rnlo was esiabliahed aud 

rights wore recognized which Iiad been ignored by their 
predoceBsoi's, when tho first regular settlement was commenced, 
there were a very large number of cases iu which the old 
dispossessed or partially dispossessed owners claimed to be 
settled with rather than tho present occupants, and these 
disputes wore oHcn very fierce, and tlioir decision was frequently 
a matter of groat difficulty. 
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' Many tounnts-at-will thvongboiib tho district liavd to tbnnk Chapter llli £. 
these disputes for their occupancy rights, a tennnt-at*TvilI often 
siding with, and giving evidence in fiivor of, the claironnts who lenurei. 

promised to make him into a hereditary tenant in return 
Mich sujiport. 

The Gakhars, who were much oppressed by tho Sikhs, 
seem to have fared badly in these disputes and only to have 
recovered a few of their old villages ; their dispossossion 
having been too complete, and their connexion with the villages 
claimed too slight to allow of thoir restitution. 

Tho various forms of proprietary tenures known as 
(ahtkdari, superior and inferior proprietor {ala and adfnn 
miUik), the chnMram tenure and tho ** jiossessory owner, ” 
fitalih hahzay aro all more or less tho result of tho unsettled 
state of pvojirietavy rights in tho villages of the district at the 
time of tho commonccmcnt of British rule. Each of these 
tenures will bo briefl}' described below. In many cases they 
represent a compromise between tho claims of the older pro- 
prietors and those of tho potions in possession at the time of tho 
first regular settlement who had born© the burden and Iient of 
f he da}*, and had paid the Sikh demnndsand who were iindouht- 
odiy worthy of great considernfion. 

In some villages at last aottlomont, one class of persons Superior proprie- 
were declared to bo owners of tho village, and the settlement tore, 
of the estate was made with these, while certain others who had 
claims upon Iho estate were doclarod to be entitled to receive a 
taliikddri allowance from those declared owners. Sometimes 
these rights wore decreed in favor of a person ora family, some* 
times in favor of a number of persons of one tnbe. In addition 
to these talnkdilrs, tho frequent disputes about tho ownership of 
villages led to another distinction, and we frequently find ala 
mnlikn and nJna mdlika in tho same village. The rights 
of dh vidliks aro not uniform. lu Pindighob tho dla mtUiks some- 
times aro entitled to share in tho common lands, but commonly 
they merely receive a talukditvi allowance ; tho ndna mdhks 
being the actual owners and the porsous settled with, and the 
only ones entitled to share in tho common lands. 

In regard to ialukddri allowances, C’olonel Cracroft said in 
his Settlement Report : — 

"'i'horo have been few largo cases in which ialukddri 
allowances havu boon awarded to superior from inferior pro- 
]irietors. T'iio generality of these awards have boon in recogni- 
tion of superior rights exorcised by some classes, who, thmigli 
now debarred from tho managements of tho estates, yet received 
by prescriptive right certain dues, wliich they had acquired 
either from being rulers of tho country, or from being managers 
during Wkh rnlo, or from being llio real proprietors but dis- 
possessed and receiving those small dues in acknowledgment of 
their original right/’ 
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trict, and the allowance wns made in Tarionswaya. ItW 
ofrorcnn' '®®“®®®*l_wli0ther these chahdramt were aliouations 
flealfc wiHi 1 and the matferwas finally 

taiukdari *? those whose claims were recognized, 

^nmentr^ an from the Gor: 

wero no Inn^n . ?* principle applied was tlmfc, as the people 
bnrilen i> £ * i»pk*i’enfed and unable to bear auy share of the 

these Slowa?4^1?‘“^ should pay a share of 

an lmSttWr share of profits now loft to them by 

an equitable assessment. ^ 

cAn;iJj!i!L^fn principal claimants of 

Sn JT csise has beeif made the sub. 

?invn I ‘ *ipon wliicli the orders of Government 

innf PrO* 

flpQPAn/? making liberal provisions for their 

cortam other cases in which similar claims 
ado, ?««ms were gi*anted to the ehatmanfs in lion of cJia* 
narams.hnt these arrangements will ooaso on the death of their 
present holders. 


. j of i^ho inferior proprietary tenure, known as tlio 

f^aOza maltk, is thus described by Colonel CVs'icroft:- 

'From tho oon/licting oirciimstanocs brought to light, and 
consequent, ns before stated, on iSikh over-n^sessraonf, ilfr. 
lliornton nethonght himself of aii erpediont for recognming 
lie rights of rlie cultivator without introducing. info the .seftJo- 
menfc records the aiio'inalons holding of a cultivator p.ajing no 
rent to the proprietor. He decidod tlmt in nil eases in which 
the person recorded ns cultivator at sn aiinary pottlonient paid 
no rent to tho proprietor, lie should, under tho circumstances of 
his particular case as proved byjndicinl enquiry, be recorded 
either as proprietor of his holding, mdlik kabza, in /which 
case he was to exorciso all tho rights of property, and pay only 
the Governineut demand or cesses, or us enltivator paying rent 
V 7 P^^P***®^®*** ^Pho tenure is an anomalous ono for the 
wia/i4 kadza does not share iu the village responsibility and eii- 
joys no share in the comm on land or prollts, If was, however, 
the only way out of n great dimctilfcy. 

• .?• practice has been to record as fndltks kahza only 

mairiannl cases and small holdings; wherever the holding wns 
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largo and the class claiming proprietary right important a share Chapter IIIi E. 

in the village common profits has been awarded.*' 

* ^ ^ Village TennreB. 

Snch proprietors are very common in some parts of the die* The ohah^ram 
trict, and the status conferred on them seems to have been a tonnros. 
very fair compromise between their claims and the objections 
of the other owners. These men paid no rent and were not in 
fact tenants in the ordinaiy acceptation of the torra. They were 
often persons who had settled in the village in tronblous 
times, or daring the currency of Sikh contracts and had borno 
thoir share of the burden along with older proprietors, who 
were often only too glad to allow thorn to do so, and they were, 
therefore! clearly entitled to a higher status than that of a mere 
tenant. 

The tenants of the district may be divided ronghly into Tonanoj teams, 
three classes-^ 

(1) Mokarriddrs. 

(2) Tenants with rights of occupancy. 

(3) Tenants*nt-wi]l, 

The tnoiarriddr tenant is found in the western portion of the 
district, and is most common in Attock and Pindigheb. Some of 
these tenants obtained tboir peoaliar status in the same manner 
as the kahza mdlikit obtained theirs, nud they only differ from 
them in so much as they pay fixed rents to tho propriefcews. They 
have full power of alienation. Tho remainder of tho mokarriddrs 
of tho district are cultivators who have sunk wolls on the lands 
in their cultivating possession, and have thus attained the status 
of a moharriddr tenant in respect of the land irrigated by the 
well, paying irrigated rates at so much per kandl to tho proprie- 
tors of the land in question. 

Tenants desiring to sink wclls/iu their lands usually have 
to make a present to tho owner of tho laud (tiazamna), and the 
rent to bo paid is then fixed, after which the tenant may sink 
his well, and tbo proprietor grants him mokarrtddr^s status. 

In six villages in tahsil Attock wolls arc to be found be- 
longing to one person, but irrigating tho lands of another ; the 
owner of the well takes' a wator-rato from the 

owners of tho land ; the owner of tho laud is only responsible to 
tholambardnr for the unirrigated rate fixed upon the land in the 
village distribution of revenue, tho owner of tho well being 
responsible for tho water-rate. This is known as a chdhddr 
tenure. 

Tho hereditary tenants of tho district have obtained their UeredCtary tenanU. 
rights in various ways. Very few would have corao under tho 
first paragraph of Section 5 of Act XXVIII of 1808; 

Some have obtained tboir status as a result of assisting the 
proprietors to bear tbo burden of the Sikh assessments ; some 
obtained it ns a compromise with the parties declared ownora. 
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Chapter lilt £• the tenants agreeing to gire up their claim to ho deolored 

proving, on 

condition of their being declared hereditary tenants. Many 
Horediiaiy tenants. it a reward for giving evidence in favor of the 

successful party in a claim for proprietary rights. 

One point deserving notice is that a very large number of 
the hereditary tenants of the distriot pay rent in kind rather 
than in cash. 

In the Chhachh circle of Attock, itis customary, if a proprio* 
tor sinks a well in the land of a tenant paying rent in kind, for 
the rent to be at once commuted from kind to cash. ‘ In Findi- 
gheb the esact reverse takes place. When an owner sinks a 
well in a tenant’s landj cash rents are at once converted into 
kind rents. In Chhachh, the irrigated areas cultivated by tenants 
are small, and the crops very valuable, so that it suits the land** 
lord to take a heavy cash rent, and to allow the tenant to sell 
the crops, which are likely to ho sugarcane or vegetables, &c. ; 
whereas in Pindigheb the irrigation usually merely inoreasoR 
the outturn of the same kind of crops ns were grown before^ and 
renders it secure, so that it is to the advantage of the proprietor 
to take his rent in kind at the higher rate charged for irrigated' 
lands. 

The status of hereditary tenants in this district is not very 
clearly defined or understood. That many of thorn are in the 
habit of alienating their inglits is unquestioned, the owners, 
however, denying their power to do so ; on the other hand, 
where the owners are strong and the tenants weak, the rights 
of the latter are correspondingly contracted. 

Colonel Cracroft’s remarks on this part of the subject are 
of considerable interest : — 

Cftsei regarding Cases regarding the. status of cultivators were contested 
atfttttBofouliivaiore. great warmth on either side. The cultivator tried to 
prove antiquity of tenure, the proprietor endeavoured to show 
that he, or his father, had located* liim, and had allowed him 
to remain on his lands, but that lie was not, therefore, obliged 
so to continne him. Tlio cultivator often pleaded that die pro* 
prietor had been in great straits, and had been rescued by the 
cultivating class, and that it was hard that lie should be at the 
mercy of the proprietor in these good times, when in bad ones 
he would have made any sacrifice to retain him. Be also 
claimed to have brought waste land under cultivation, to have 
improved it by manuring it, or raising embankments, to have 
erected hamlets, planted trees, and die like. Sometimes the 
claim advanced was, thathe was, in fact, an original proprietor ; 
suoh claims fall under the preceding section. All these claims 
and pleas were gone into seriatim. The rule of limitation 
was ultimately applied with the greatest reserve in favor of 
the proprietor, and it was found that it satisfied him.^ At first 
a more detailed classification was attempted, with a view not to 
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iujuro tbo iutorests of tbe cultivating class. It was fuled, after Chapter 111 , £; 
eonsoUation with the Lends of sohdivisions, that a cultivator "TT 
who had brought waste land under cultivation, and had » 
paid cash rates for 12 years or who bad received 
cultivated land, paid cash rates, and had possession ^ 
for 20 years, or who had received cultivated land, paid in 
grain, and held for 30 years, prior to settlement, should be 
recorded an hereditary cultivator. But at last the practice re- 
solved itself into this, that 12 years’ clear occupanoy prior to 
British rule, t. e., A. D. 1848-49, should, under any circum- 
stances, constitute a title to an hereditary cultivating tenure. 

It was asked of the proprietor himself, suggested by 
Mr. Thornton, whether he cousidered lie would, could, or 
would not, or could not, oust a cultivator ; in a great many 
cases he declared he would not; such a case was entered 
on what is called the muddhhilai paper, or statement of 
tho rights and liabilities of cultivators, and cotisidorod at 
an end, unless either party subsequently camo into court, 
ondcavouriug to show that his statement was iucorrect^ and 
that he had proof to sobstantiato his claim against that 
statement. Tho fact is that there is some diiQForonca in 
tho tenures of tho cultivating class in the eastern atid western 
parts of the district. The cases ia tho former were first 
adjudicated. T^he preponderance of the Sikh power had 
rendered the position of tbe cultivator more seenre, and such 
a burden had been imposed that, though theoretically the pro- 
prietor had tho power of ousting the cultivator, practically ho 
had never tho will ; while in tho western part the revenue was 
lighter, the propnotor more powerful, and the Government 
weaker.” Since tho above remarks were written the Punjab 
Land Tenancy Act of 1687 lias come in to force. 

The cultivated lauds of tho district were divided, as Hcni ral« 0 . 
regards cultivation, among tho owhers and the various classes 
of tenants in the district at the time of tho revised Settlement 
as follows » 

Cultivated by owmers ^ 

Bo. Mokan'idurs . . • 

Do. hereditary ioiiaiils 

Do. tonanis-at-will ... 


Total 

Thus 4G per cent, of the cultivated lands of tho district 
arc in tho hands of tenants of various descriptions. Tho 
highest percentage cultivated by tenants is in tahsil Attock, 
whore it is C9 per cont., and the lowest is in Q a jar Khan 
whore it is only 21 per cent. 

MohirriiarB pay rents in cash from Ho. 0-8*0 per kanal 
up to Us. 2-8-0 per kandl, that is, from lls. 4 to Us. 20 per 
acre. TIio highest rates aro paid ou tho rich sugarcane 
beariug lands near Uuaro in the Chhaohh circlo of Uihsil Attocki 


Acres. 

... 666480 
... 7,352 

... 235,528 
... 326,638 


... 1,226,998 
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Chapter II1| £• 
Village Xenuree 

Hont rates. 


Tho renls of hereditary tenants payings in cash vary from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. JO per acre on irrigated lands, and from Re/o-10*0 
to Rs. 3.8-0 per acre on min-watered lauds. Tho liiglicst rents 
in both cases arc paid in Chhachh. 

The rents of hereditary tenants paying in hind vary from 
one-third to half of the produce ; tho commonest rates arc two- 
lifths and one-half. 


Hereditary tenants, however, very frequently pay rents in 
terms of the Government revenue, that is, they pay llm amonnt 
of the revenue, with so many annas per rupee extra to the 
owners. These rates vary from nothing up to 44 per cent, on 
the revenue, these are fniown as votes.'' Cash rents 

of various hinds are paid by hereditary tenants on 102,834 
acres, hind rents on 140,046 acres. 

The rents of tenants-nt-will paying cash, on irrigated 
lands, vary from Rs. 16 to Rs. 82 per acre. The highest lonts 
are paid in the village of Wah near Hasan Abddl. Tho cash 
rents paid by tenants-at-will on iinirrigated land vary from 
Rs. 1 -2'0 to Bs. 3-8-0 per acre. Cash rents, however, are not 
often paid by tenants-at-wil). Cash rents are paid by fceimois- 
at-will on 24,815 acres, kind rents on 297,776 acres. 

The vonta of leiiants*at-will paying iu kind vary from one- 
fourth to half p reduce. The lowest rate, one-fourth, is very 
rarely met with ; half is tho commouest rate of all, and this 
rate is always paid on irrigated lands. Tonants-at-will always 
pay considerably higher rents than liereditaiy tenants, for the 
same class of lands. Rents Iiavo steadily risen since the first 
regular settlement. 

.Paimaialikliuugi. connection with tho tenancy ienuro of tho district, 

tho curious custom' kno^Yu as jiafwdM khihigi or special 
measurement, deserves notice. 

This is a well established custom iu many of tlie villages of 
the Chhnchli circle in talisilAttock. Some of the proprietors, 
notably Roshan Din, of Shamsabad, at the conclusion of seiile- 
ment operations, endeavoured to get the entries in the settle- 
ment records of tho tQrm pamdifik hhdfigi struck out, on tho 
ground that they had no meaning; hut a full ami careful 
enquiry showed that tho custom was in full force in sixty. Ill rcc 
villages in Clihachb, and liad a very distinct meaning. This 
custom consists in measuring up the lands of hereditary tenants 
for payment of rent by means of «a measure larger tlmn the 
Government measure ; thus giving the tenant the benefit of the 
difference. In some villages, by pamdtsfi khdugi, 16 or 17 
marliis only go to a kanal according to Government measure, 
and the rent per kanal is, therefore, paid really on 23 or 24 
innrlns ; the tenants getting, in fact, a reduction of from ID to 
20 per cent. 

The origin of this custom is not fur to seek. It dales from 
tho times .when the proprietors of tho villages were reok-ronted 
by Sikh officials and had to depend onlhoir tonauU to help them to 
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pay the revenue and save them from ejectment. In those times the Chapter Itfi E. 

owners were often only too glad to keep tlieir tenants on any ~ 

terms, though now that the country has enjoyed peace and 

prosperit}* for SO years, the owners are often onl^' too ansious to kharigj. 

forget this, and to deprive their tenants of whatever privileges 

they possess whenever occasion offers. It is possible, too, that it 

points to a device for making out the area smaller thau it really 

vrtis, in order to deceive the Sikh revenue collectoi’S. 

In addition to the rent rates, iu various parts of the district, Oibor duus. 
additional dnea are taken by the owners from tenants, and 
occasionally from inferior proprietors also. 

Puchh-hakri is ono of the best known fines emoted by 
owners. It consists cither in a cash payment of from Re. 0-8*0 
up to as much as Rs. 10, or of a goat or apa^rt to the owners 
on the occasion of the marriage of the tenant’s daughter. These 
dues ai'C heaviest in Attock and Murree. Those are usually 
taken from all residents in the village who are not full proprie- 
tary owners in (he estate. The custom is by no means universal, 
obtaining in about one^fourth of the villages of the district, 
aud is commonest in Murrro, where it is almost universal and 
in Fatchjang. 

Kak hnha is a due exacted from kamins and uon-proprieiary 
residents in certain villages, iu nil about one-twelftli part of tho 
district, amounting to from Re. 0*4-0 to Rs. 2-0-0 per house* 

It is, in fact, a door tax {hilha or opening) levied on inferior 
classes by the proprietors of the village. It is commonest in 
Pindigheb and Fatehjang, and is not known in (he hill tahsils. 

Raima hhdr is also not uncommon, and consists in tho owners 
taking a certain amount of the straw \h}v{{8a) from tho tenants in 
addition to their rent. Green fodder {khawid) is also sometimes 
exacted, especially in Pindigheb, and it is not uncommon for 
owners, when powerful, to claim a share of the straw ns well 
as the grain of crops, grown on lands paying kind rents. 

jUoftasaaft is a cess levied by tho owner’s agent, who has been 
entrusted with the duty of watching, stacking and dividing the 
crops ; tho mohassal gets from one to two s^rs of grain per 
inuund from the common store before partition. 

In some parts of the district a custom obtains on the part Agncultuml part- 
of owners of joining an outsider with them iu tho^ cultiva- 
tion of their fields. This assistant is called a hhaixcal^ and 
each party usually supplies an equal amount of ploughs, and 
plough cattle and oncli pays half the costs of cultivation. Of 
the produce, the hhaiwdl takes j grain and straw, tho pro- 
prietor paying the Govemioout demand and ceases i but these 
shares vary according to tho custom obtaining in the tract. 

BkaiwdU arc not employed in Attock. In tho hills, these 
agricnltuval assistants are termed bhagij in Dowal, ' Ghdrihan 
and Kotli, and in Karor jukdlL The custom is commonest iu 
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ChaptollLE. tahsil Pindigheb, where the owners take a larger share of the 
Village Tenures. 

Am-oultuml part- Another form of agricnltnral piiitnership is that known as 
ners ips. which the owner finds ihe plough, cattle and 

6660 j and the hdlt aowis the crop and tends ifc^ rccoivin”* 
generally one-fourth of the gmiu after deducting 1000? 
ala fees, and no straw. In Attock these hdlla arc 
sometimes in debt to the proprietors, and are then bound 
to continue to cultivate liis lands until the debt is paid 
off. The incidents of this kind of agricnltnral partnership, and 
the share taken by the hdli or samde! r vary from place to place, 

A g r i c a It n ml The. class of agricultural laborers is known in this district 

laborere. as hama, and laborers also as naukar chhamdhiddr (t.e,, sis 

monthly eervant) or tahlia» 

Ho is employed in all the various branches of agricultural 
work, and ploughs the crop, tends and reaps it, receiving cash 
wages of from rupees two to rupees twelve for the half-year, 
smd also shoes, clothes and food from the owner. Those 
laborers are engaged harvest by harvest ns required, but are 
very often employed continuously. The class from which those 
laborers are drawn is tbo poorer class of land-owners in the 
district; the younger members of large families often making 
their living in this way. It is common, however, for zamln- 
dars requiring assistance in any particular work of hnsbandry, 
to call in their unemployed neighbours, whom they supply with 
food during the continuance of the work. This assistance is most 
often required for ploughing, sowing, reaping and threshing ; 
this is known as lihtru This is also common for the purpose 
of levelling lands and^making embankments, and an ospansion 
of the system is also practised occasionally when wells arc 
sunk. 

Another common plan is to call in the Icamlna, or ^llago 
menials, or poor people out of employment at harvest time to 
assist in reaping the crops* This is most common at tho 
harvesting of tho spring crops. Such laborers arc paid iu 
kind, receiving ^st part of what they cut, i.c., one load for 
every twenty loads gathered. Tlioso men belong^ to no special 
class, and it is not possible to ascertain their number or 
condition. 

Tillage uieuiuh* The village menials [kamtns), recorded iu tho admiuislruiiou 
papers of this settlement as receiving dues from the village 
owuers are the— 


Blacksmith ... 

... (Lohar). 

Carpenter 

(Tarkhfin). 

Sweeper 

... (Mosalli). 

Potter 

... (Ghnmar). 

Tailor 

(Darzl). 

Shoc-mukcr ... ... 

(Mochi). 

Burber ’ ... 

. M. (Hajjuui). 
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The blacksmith receives a share of the grain at each bar- Chapter IIL E. 
vest, as does the carpenter throiighont the district, the aharo — 
given varying in the different , tahsils. The Tnosalii winnows » “1^® Tenures, 
the grain and performs various similar duties as well ns "'onioh. 

supplying the chhnj (a basket for collecting refuse). He 
receives a larger share of grain than the other haminn. The 
potter supplies the wterpots for Persian wheels in addition to 
the usual household vessels, and in respect of land irrigated 
by wells, for which he supplies the pots, he is frequently paid 
by n share of grain ; but the potter is now very often paid in 
cash for what be actually supplies, and one potter will supply 
a number of villages. He has in many cases ceased to be in 
fact a village menial at all. The tailor is usually paid rather 
more than the blacksmith and iarklian, who receives the same, 
commonly about twelve sers of grain per plougli on eacli harvest, 
and a sheaf of the newly cut crop, but the method of calculating 
the share varies. The shoe- maker receives about ono-lmlf what 
the blacksmith and carpenter do when paid in kind, but he is*" 
now generally paid according to the work lie does. The barber’s 
dues vary greatly throughout the district, lie usually receives 
a share of the grain at each harvest, and also receives presents 
at marriages and other festivals. 

The village menials do not occupy at all the same position 
in this district as in most other districts of the Punjab. They 
can hardly be called true village menials. The carpenter and 
blacksmith ancl mosalli best merit tbe term; the others are 
practically independent of the village community, being paid 
by various methods for the commodities they supply. The 
lambarddrs have little or no control over them. In some places 
the tailor is in fact one of the washerman [dhohi) caste, who 
also makes and mends clothes for his employers. Kamhia, ns 
a rule, in this district, perform few services and receive small 
poy. The Icamins^ fees amount throughout the distriot to about 
ten per cent, of the total harvest on nnirrigated lands, and 
fifteen per cent, on irrigated lands. 

In his final report on the first regular settlement, Colonel village naite. 
Ciacroft makes the following remarks on the subject of waste 
lands ; — 

The difhculbics attending this species of litigation are 
very great; tbeaieasare ordinarily large, tbe crowds which 
assemblo immense, and tbo vehemence of feeling displayed 
extraordinary. In Pindighcb and Kliattar, I have occasionally 
found it difficult to prevent an affray in my presence. In 
genera) tbe oath of one of tbo parties, or of some wibnesB who 
bad adjudicated, or who had been present at some former adju« 
dicatinn of the case, was accepted by the parties or the presid- 
ing officer, and was disposed of after both parties, and the 
deciding officers were completely exhausted. In some claims 
to waste lands, the subject of contention has been summarily 
flecidptl by flic laud being declared a Government rahh preserve. 
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Chapter III, E. In general, tlie disputes were on nccounfc of waste lands. 

• Boundaries in cultivated lands were very seldom contested, 
viuage tenures, dispute were submitted to, and decided bv, 

Tilinge waBfQ, arbitrators selected by tbe parties. 

Daring Si kb rnle, no demarcation of boundaries Imd ever 
taken place, and even the summary settlements had not taken 
up the matter, The villages had divided the waste amongst 
themselves, and 6red their boundaries by certain well defined 
land marks, generally the water-shed of hills or ravines, whore 
sncli marks existed 5 but it may bo stated generally that, when 
the subject was raised, every one scrambled for what ho wished 
to get. As a general rule, the waste lands were common lands 
open to all the residents of the district. Land had no value, 
fuel and timber were not required, and the only thing valued 
was the grazing. Beyond what was required to feed their 
rattle, tlie znminddrs did not care to preserve the waste, But 
when, after some year.s, the detailed settlement operations com- 
menced, the value of land, fuel and. timber was well known, 
estrjiorclinnry efforts were made successfully to conteat the 
most imaginary boundaries. In a district like RSwalpindi, I 
conceive the State to have a strong claim to the waste lands, 
subject to tbe grazing rights of the agricultural community, 
for which the Government has a right to exact a small payment. 
It has been over and over again explained to the landowners that 
their assessments are based solely on the cultivated lands, and 
that, therefore, the State, while taking into consideration their 
wants for the preservation of cattle, considers its right to tlio 
waste paramount.^* 

The Supreme Grovornment, in its orders on its Rawalpindi 
settlement, remarked 

" His Excellency in Council is glad to observe that the 
right of the State has been assorted to all waste tracts matori- 
ally in excess of the wants of the people. This principle should 
be assorted in all settlements.’^ 

Since last settlement, however, wnch of the waste of the 
district lias been marked off and formed into Governiueut 
reserves of various kinds, the remainder being left to le 
villages in the five plain tahsils in foil proprietary right, 

Murree and Kahnta havo been the scene of n conipleto 
Forest Settlement, the result of which has been to leave a 
large area^of waste to be entered as belonging to the proprie »h 
of the village, tbe trees and shrubs of spontaneous growili re- 
maining the property of Government, who have made sui a 
rules for its management. 

Poity viUajro llicre 58 nothing specially worthy of notice in regard 
grants. petty village grants in this district. They are not yerv 

numerous, and are of the usual type, f.e., grants to vjllage 
mcninis and watclimen for «;ervices rendered, to attendOTiis a . 
temples, mosques, slirines, and village resl-house*?, bo 
the grantees ])erforin the clntio .4 of their posts, and tot* ^ 
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niaintonnnoo of monasteries, toaclic 2 *s at religious schools, to Chapter III, E. 
hdly men, and such like. 

The*;o grants arc inaao in various forms. A common form v £ n n c o 

consists of a grant fnim tUo common land of tho village, which granla; 
i«! given free of revenue. A tenant ustinlly enUivatea tho land, 
paying a largo share of tho produce to tho grauloo. 

Tho 7 .anuiuhir 3 of tho district arc to bo conaidorod,' as .a I’ovorty nna wealth 
‘ whole, well 0(?. of ramfndttn.. 

Some of the old families, notably the Gakhars of Phni'wdla 
niul Dhrek family of IChattars, who have just dissipated con- 
Mdcr.nldc wcaltli in insane litigations, arc in bad oirciimslanccs, 
but the averago Ian chow nor is not burdoned by debt, has good 
credit, nud i'^ in comfortable circumstances. 

' Colonel Cnicroft’s assessments worked excellently. They 
were fair, and in disturbed parts of tbo district which required 
nursing, judiciously light, and tho agriculturists of tho district 
are now in a far more prosperous condition, and much less in 
debt timu they were before TJritish rulo, and a very considernblo 
increase in the general prosperity of tho district may bo reason-* 
nbly looked for in tho nest few years. Tho now asscssmeiils, 
though yielding a fnir return to Government, nro corfainly not 
oppressive, and tke great improvements in communication and 
(he opening up of now markets has done much, and will do moro 
for the district. 

The rates of interest now commonly obtaining in tlio dis- 
trict arc — 

When tho loan is secured on moveable properly, such as 
jewels, procioim metals, and tho borrower is a niorchant or 
trader, depo«?itcd wdth tlio tender, from eight annas to oiio rnpco 
per cent, per mensem, or (5 to 12 per cent, per annum. Wlicn 
tho borrower is n zamiiidur, from twelve annas to two rupees per 
moiiHom, or from 9 to 24 per cent, per .annum. 

When tbo loan is secured on land, traders and money- 
lenders among themselves take from 0 to 24 per cent, per 
annum, from r.ainindurs from 12 to37‘5 percent. Similar ratos 
nro charged on bonds, ono anna por rupee being first deducted 
from tlio capital amount, ono anna por rupee of interest being 
given up by tho banker when striking tho hahiiico duo. 

When the money is borrowed on land, howovor, inlorost is 
not usually paid in cash, but possession is either given to tho 
mortgagee, or a sharo of tho produce is given by the iiiovigagor, 
who remains in possession, to the morlgagoe, usually iiTiioiinting 
to ono-half of tho crops. 

When (he grain is advanced to s^amiiidars, tlio rale of in- 
loiThl depends on Clio degroo of nccobsiiy under which tho loan 
vms taken; tho amount charged varies from ten sers por matind 
in easy times, up to ono mnund per inatind, whon tho pressure is 
great, to bo repaid from tho nest harvest. 
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OUAr. III.-TDE PEOrLIi. 


-Chapter IILF. SECTION F.— LEADING FAMILIES. 

loadingFamilies. notable men of each tribe have already been 

Notable men of mentioned in the remarks on the triboa to wbioh they belong, 
oacb tribo. but the following chiefs deserve special notice, as roprcsontiDg 

the leading families of the district 

Raja KaTmddd Khan, Gakhar (Adm&l) of Plmrwdla. 
Ghuldm Muhammad Khafi, nephew of Sirdar Pattoli Elinn, 
Gheba, of Kot. 

The Mallilcs of Pindigheb. 

SherMuhainmad Ehan^ grandson of Ghulam Muhamlnad 
Khan, Sagri Pathan, of Makhad, 

The Khattar families of Dhrek and Wdh, 

Although much in debt, and in very reduced circumstances, 
the Pharwdla family of Admal Gakhars stands unquestionably 
in social rank Hrst in the district. 

A history of the Gakhar tribe has already boon given at 
page 128. The present head of tlio tribe is Bdja Karmddd 
Khan, son of Rdja Haydtulla Khan. He was at one time 
an officer in the 19th Native Lifantry, bat has since left 
the army. He and his family enjoy the following grants from 
Government 


Ks. 


Pension ... 1,870 

Chaliaram 2,199 


A full account of tho family will be found at pages 573— 
581 of Griffin^s Punjab Chief Sy which concludes with these 
words, which accurately describe this ancient tribe. 

However great may have been tho reverses of tho 
Gakhars, they have lost neither their pride nor their courage. 
They have been crashed by the Sikhs, a people of yesterday, 

but there maystjll be seen, in tho chivalrous bearing of a Gakhar 

gentleman, some remembrance of tbe days wlien Pliarwola was 
an asylum for all who were oppressed, find of tho wars in which 
his ancestors fought on equal terms with tho JSmporors oX 
Delhi.^' ^ 


Edi Fatteh KLan, Gheba, of Eot, was, from his, cha- 
ractor and position, one of the most important persons in 
district. When over 90 years of ago, ho was still in lu p • 
session of his faculties, and fully equal to the management oi Jus 
affairs. He died in February 1894 

hluhammad Ali Khati, A history of tho Gheba tribe has been 
given at page 107 and a full account of this family will no 
found at pages 635 — 37 of Griffin's Punjab Chtc/s, 

Fattoh Khan enjoyed tho following grant from Govern- 
mont, and having no son, Ids gfund^ nephew, hlulianiwa 
Khan, has been declared to bo his heir 




5, DIO 
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ITo was also otmcr or part owner of IG villages in talisU Chapter III, F- 
Patelijang, and was au Honorarj hlagistrato with powers in tlio — 

Kot ildkn, and had beon complete lord and master of the tract* Families. 

Ho kept a largo csfnblishment of horses and sowdrs, bnb him- 
self lirecl a simple life. Ho was of strong, determined chnnictori * 

grasping and fond of power. Colonel Cracroft wrote of liim in 
bis Seitioment Hoport 

''Tho principal man of tlio Gbcba tribe is Sirdar Fattch 
Khan, ofKot, a man of rcmarkablo character. Ho has timn« 
aged, by rendering service at tlio right time, when his hatred of 
the Sikbs prompted him to do so, to gain a great name for 
loyalty to tbe British Government, a character which ho uphold 
without much temptation to a contrary course during the 
mutinies* Ho is a very strict Muhammadan, and Kves a simplo 
unostentatious life. Ho has no male issue, and has adopted his 
nephew with thcconsont of the Government; his perpetual Jagirs 
will descend to him. Ho oscrciscs n strict control over liis 
establishment. His management of his stable, of his mounted 
followers, all dressed in scarlet tunics, taught cavalry precision 
in their movements, and instructed in the use of the lanco and 
sword, his mode of transacting business with his agents and cul- 
livators, his liberality in making advances to tho latter, and his 
stern exaction of ro-pnyment ;,nll these and other traits stamp 
Ins character with a forco more Eiiroponn than uativo. His 
influence in tho district is very great, and his namo universally 
respected.” 

The only other Gheba family of much note in the district is 
Hint of Malidl, at prosont represented by a very good specimen 
of the tribo, Fattch Khan, son of Budha Khan of Mnllnl. 

Budhn Khan endeavoured to rival SinlAr Fattch Khan, of Eot, 
but was, bowover, completely distanced ly the Sirddr, although 
Iio showed himself loyal in 1857, and received various grants 
in reward for bis conduct on that occasion.^ An account of tho 
family will bo found at page 582 of Griffin's P«n/a 6 Chiefs^ 

Tho family enjoys an t««m of Its. 500. 

Mallik Aiilia Khan, son of Mnllik Allaynr Elian, of PindU 
gheb, is tho head of tho Johdr/is of tho district, an account of 
which tribo has beon given at page 107. 

Colonel Cracroft writes as follows of tins family 

” Their principal family is that of tho Mnllika of Pind}gliob> 
formerly one of tho greatest irnportanco in tho district. Tlio 
great-grandfather of tho Molliks, l\Iallik Aindnat, was a man of 
great power and influoncc. II o liad tho loaso of tho whole of 
Pindighcb, llasil, Bhyrowdl, Tnlagaug, and other ilnhU of tho 
Jhclnm district ; and was an indopondont chief until tho Sikha 
subjugated tlio country, and gavo him this lease for tho nominal 
sum of Its. 0,900. Ho was succoedod by his son Mallik Nawub » 
who rcbollod against tho Sikhs, and died in exile. Mallik 
Ghulfun Muhammad succeeded tohia brother, Mallik Nawdb, aud 
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Chapter III, P. made terms Tvith llio Siklis, ^lio give him the lease ot iloka Sil 
_ ... and BAla-gheb, &c., associating with him Hiii Mnhainmad Klmii, 

Leading Famihcs^l^g;^j|.^ Ue was allowed a chaharam m iidka Sil, and M 
euch tnbo. * Muhammncl Kliana foiirtli share of tlie collections in ilaka Gliob. 

Ghulnm Muhnmmad Khan was killed by TiCii Mulmnimad Khan at 
Amritsai*, and succeeded by his son Mallik Allayar, a lunn of 
loose habits, who contented himself with his chaharam, and did 
not interfere with the management of his ancestral estates, com- 
prising the whole of il(ika Sil. Mallik Allajdr died shortly after 
annexation in the enjoyment of the chaharam, or fourth part of 
tho revenue, refusing to undertake the direct management of 
the estates. The present Mnlliks Aulia Khan and Faticli 
Khan were left minors, Tho eldest not long ago married tho 
daughter of Sii’dar Patteh Khan, of Kot, and tho lieads of tho 
two factions havo thus become united.’* 

Mallik Aulia Kban has become a very influential porsoimgo 
in tbe district, as already noted. Large grants have been made 
to tbe Malliks of Pindigbeb, AnliaKhan and his younger brother 
Pattcli Khan, and these grants were all re-cousiderod at the 
present- settlement, and the family has been very liberally 
treated by Government in the orders which havo been passed. 

Fatleb Khan is dead, and is represented by his two sons 
KawAb Khan, Muhammad Amir Klian and his grandson Muham- 
mad Akbar. 

Tho Malliks were held to have proved themselves 103 ml in 
1857 and 1858, and the following grants have been confirmed 
to them — 



Rs. 

Juim in perpetnit}" ... 

.3,445 

Do. for life 

697 

Mafi in perpetuity 

103 


Totftl ... 4,345 


A full account of tho family will bo found at pages 538— 539 
of GrilTm’s Punjab Chiefs. 

Ghulum Muhammad Khan, of Mnkhad, was a Sagri Pathdw, 
who had made himself very proininout and influoiitinl in tho 
south-west corner of tho tahsil. His family is, however, nob a 
T'My old orimportnui one. He a Sagri Patlifin, allied to Iho 
Klip.):; on the oppo-Ue side ot tho rivoi’, with whom tho 
T*lal.liad famil 3 % however, are not ou good terms. Ghulnm 
LIuh?ii!)inud Khan was entrusted with rangisterlal powers for 
cij o tune, but whou he became old and feobfo in^ health, tho 
oxrrci.'-p of these po^vers was discontinued. Uc died in 1887. 
Makhad lies in the extremo south-west corner of tho district, and 
is not easily accessible, and tho experiment of entrusting magis- 
terial powers to a Patluin chief in such a situalion cannot bo said 
to have been successful. His son and heir Fakir Muhammad 
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KImu was a man of much inferior calibre f o bis father, chapter III, F- 

and was most unpopular in the Hakhad i]dka« He died in 1890 ^ 

and was succeeded b}’’ liis son Slier Muhammad Khan. Leading Families* 

KolablD men of 

The grants enjoyed by GImHm Muhammad Khan are ns each tube, 
follows : — 

Ghahdram allowances in seveu villages amounting to 
Es. 1,570. 

A full account of this family is given in the Appendix to 
the Kohdt Final Deport. 

Tho Khafctar family, of whioli Fatteh Khan, of Dhrek, was 
the head, was once important and influential, but his two sons, 

Kbudadnd Khan and Kalo Khan, completely effaced themselves 
and absolutely destroyed their patrimony by litigation with 
each other. Kdle Khan was murdered by some of his tenants 
in November 1893. Kbndadad Khan died in September 1894 
without male issue. Knle Khan has been succeeded by his 
sons Dost Muhammad Khan and Jab/in ddd. 

The family of Muhammad Hay at Klian of Wdh, near Hasau- 
Abddl, is now one of the best known Khnttar families in tiie 
district. An account of these families is given in Grifiin^s Punjab 
Ohie/s, pages 561 — 567. 

Other men of notehave been mentioned in the notices of 
the tribes to which they respectively belong, and no farther 
acconnt of them is necessary. 

Mallik Firoz Din, Aw6d, of Shamshnbad, was considered 
worthy of separate notice in Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs* Mallik 
Fires Din was sncceeded by Mallik Boshan Din, a man 
who had not much personal influence, and whose character 
was not such as to render it likely for him ever to attain it, 

This family claims to be of Awfin origin, but its enemies class 
it as Mallidr. Mallik Boshan Din died in March 1893 and was 
succeeded by his sons Muhammad Amir and Sher Mnbnmmad. 

The total amount of grants in the district isRs. 38, 487. 

The largest amount is held by the family of the late Sirdar 
Nibdl Singb, k.c.s.i. Ohdchi, of whom a full account will be 
found at pages 132— *134 of Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs* He loft 
several sons, but none of them at all sncceeded to Iho position of 
tbeir father. Amrik Singh, the eldest son, and his brothers 
together hold jdgirs in seven villages in tahsils Rawalpindi and 
Fatejhang, amonnting in annual value to Rs. ^ 5,949. Sirddr 
Patleh Khan, Gheba, of Kot, comes next, mth jdgira of the total 
amount of Hs. 4,949. Mallik Aulia Ehdn and his relatives, the 
Malliks of Pindigheh, enjoy a jdgir of Rs. 844, in addition to 
large elialidram grants. Mallik Boshan Din, Awdn, of Shamsha- 
bad, tahsil Attock, has a jdgir of Rs. 2,200. Mansabddr Khan, 

Dbflnd, of Phnlgirdn, has of Rs. 1,080, including the whole 
* of four villages and part of another* 
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No other fdffm exceed Bs. 1,000 in annual value. 
The;a^irtf are thus distributed by tahslls:— 

Tahstls, Aiitotinf, 


Hdwalpindi 

Attock 

Kahuta 

Mnrree 

Pindigheb 

Gujar Khan * 

Fatohjang 


••• . eet 

•ft ••• 

•it ••• 


Us. 

12,527 

8,6IG 

3,223 

447 

1,256 

156 

10,198 


Total ... 30,425 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PEODUOTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION A.-AGRICULTURE & ARBORICULTURE 

« 

Tijblo No. XIV gires gcnornl figures for eultirntion nnfl 
irrigation anti for Government tvasto land ; ■white tlio r.tin- 
fall is Rhown in Tables Nos. Ill and III A and 111 B. Table 
No. XVII shows statistics of Government estates, and Tnblo 
No. XVIII of forests, Ibblo No. XX gives tho nrons under 
the principal staples, and Tnblo No. XXI llio nvnmgo yield of 
e.acli. Statistics of livo-stook will Lo found in Tnblo No. XXII. 
Fnrtber statistics nro given under their vnrions headings in tho 
snbscqncnt paragraphs of tho chapter. Land tonnres, tonnnis 
and rent, nnd tho omploymcntof field labour, linvo already been 
noticed in Chapter Ilf. 

The classification of tho soils of the district has l)een made 
as simple ns it could bo nt this scttloment, terma locally in i«»e 
being always dnployod. Tho first main division of cultivaUed 
.lands is into irrigated and nnirrigated. 

The irrigated area in tho district is not largo, nnd is to I»o 
found chiefly in Chhncbh nnd in the Sil-Sodn circle oftnhsil 
Fntohjang. Tho irrigntod lands nro classed ns 

(1) Chdhi. 

(2) Nnhri. 


Oliahi lands nro those wntored from srclls, nnd tiahri laniU 
those irrigated in nny other manner. Tho torm dfci, now 
presonbwl m tho rules for tho preparation of solllomont papers 
has not boon emp oyed in this settlement. Tho only oxcoptiwi 
to tho nso of the term nohri, for all land irrigated otherwiM 
than by wells, is tho nso of tho word Jiolar, to dcscribo rico 
cultivation in tho hills of Jliirroo and ICalmta. llotar h tlm 

c nssed as ehnhi, and 11,902 nerns from culs'^from ^.o vanS 

ah.o™,andel«ssodas««/ir/, and acres wore dnasod im 


made in tho classilieulion of tmlii lands • ii. l,„' ? . 

further subdivision has been inndo into hu'.d. bearing Su«l 


CliApUrXViAs 

Aplcnllnre and 
ArborlcuUare. 

(iDnrwtl 

of 
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Chapter IV, A- two crops in tUo year dc^nsii), tmiltlioscbcnrinir only ono 
Asriioand 

Arboriculture. Tlio following tablo shows tlio* distribution of ipngatod 
soiu. lands over fcho various tahslls of tho district and the iucroaao 

in irrigation sinco Inst sottlomont 


Abejl litsiaiTco nr 


TinsiLi 

.Etrst 

erariit Sifitement, 

ri((arfi for 18T2-04. 

1 ** 
d 

si 

II 

c 

o 

If 

A 

«<» 

A 

U 

•a 

"S 

i 

o 

Is 

•S S 

ei'St 

t 

s 

A 

§ 

•c 

a 

tj 

45 

*5 


Acrc4. 

Acrcft. 

Acres 

vVcrcs. 

Acre* 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

AervB. 

Acre**. 

Acres 

n&wnipludi 

1,082 

2,110 

9,622 

1,623 

2, 02s 

1.431 

1,S22 

3,011 

i.pca 

1,311 

34 

Atlock 

3,732 

7,447 

11,170 

7,537 

fl.sio 

10,07:1 

0,52S 

8,030 

IM.'is 

0,079 

in 

Knkula .«« .. 

Vt 

133 

100 

SO 

329 

387 

73 

103 

47C 

250 

ISI 

Uumc 

... 

770 

770 

... 

1.119| 

1*418 

... 

1.031 

!,C31 

801 

112 

Ptndiglicl) 

S,870 

SI 

2,OO0 

3,409 

170 

3,030 

1,000 

211 

4,‘22ti 1 

1,820 

40 

Gujar Klifts 

yjj 


291 

* SIS 

... 

SIS 

070 

• «< 

070 

1 870 

129 

FatcLjAttg 

3.171 

U 

3,3^2 

5,121 



S,10fl 

3,277 

30 

0,313 1 

2,031 

87 

Total 

U.IIS 

10,822 

1 

22;217 

lB,r>ll 

13.U3 

3lioS 

22,379 

13, wr. ; 

30.^ 

M,rar 

”15 


1 b will thus 1)0 soon that ilio irrigalod area only amounts to 
2*7 per cont. of tlio cnltivatcd area of the district. 

Bnilftb. An intormediato class of land botwoun irrigalcd and univri- 

gated is that classed ns sailnb. This land ia iisnnHy low-lying 
allnvinl land of great fortilify, not arfiflcmllj irrigated, but 
naturally moist, lb is found mostly on tho banks of streams, 
and is soft, moist and easily worked. It is locally known as 
SCO and 9?iaK. One 'particular class of sailib lands, how- 
ever, deserves Bpccinl niontion. Tlioso arc tho water-logged 
lands on the banks of tho Choi stream in talisil Attock. 
Steedman has thus described them inliis Assessment Bopori for 
tnhsil Afcbock 

Tho cheUautls. « The chet lands nro situated along tho Cbcl stream on 
either side from the village of Khagwdni to that of Shamsabad. 
Tho wator-loggcd condition of thcao lands is duo, I fancy, to tho 
following causes. Tho Clihachh plain is somo 300 feet below tlio 
water-shod running from Lawrcncopup to tho Atlock hill. 
Water throughout tho plain is near tho surface, and is, I 
bcliove, supplied by percolation from tho Indus. Tho rain 
that falls on the high-lying above sinks in and 

finds its way down tho Ohhachli plain, and there, meeting tho 
subsoil springs of that plain, is forced up to tho surfoco between 
tho plain and tho foot of tho wiafra. My answer to tlio ques- 
tion, why then docs not water Oozo up all along tho base of tho 
nfra, is first, that probably tho subsoil drainage of the w»tr« 
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is directed on to the chel lands by tbe Kamra bill on one side Chapter 17, A- 
and spurs from the Gandgarh on tbe other; and secondly, that . 
from Sliamsabad the water-table is further from the surface, “^lyboricStwre. 
and tho Chel runs in a deeper channel. The lands between the * 

Ghel stream and the 9)iatra are consequently much wetter than 
those on the right bank. The soil itself, apart from the water, is 
good enough, a light loam without any approach to clay except 
in a few spots. A good deal of harm has been done by kallar 
on the right bank near Darya, and also on the left bank near 
Sbainsabad. Jndging from tbe general tenor of Major Crac- 
roft’s report, the village assessment and the villages internal 
rating, there must have been great deterioration in those lands 
since the first settlement. They are now poor, sour and water- 
logged soils, on which only khartf crops can bo grown with 
any chance of success, either kaltar or water being fatal to the 
greater part of rabi crops if sown.’’ 

The unirrigated lands of the district have been thus classi- 
fied. 

Lipdra lands are either lands lying around tho village sito, Lipara. 
or separate hamlets, and receiving its drainage and enriched by 
tbo habits of tho people, or aro lands which are artificially 
manured. 

Las lands are lands either lying in a depression, and conse- Baa. 
quently moist by position, and which receive surface drainage 
from lands situated higher up, or aro lands artificially embanked 
to retain moisture and soil-washing. These are usually excel* 
lent lands. 

Matra lands include all lands not irrigatod or artiSoially Malra. 
manured, and which aro not so inferior in fertility as to bo 
classed as rahkar. 

Bakkar lands include all the very poorest of tho lands of Hakiar. 
the district. 

This classification has been adhered to throughout tho 
district. 

It will be readily understood that nil classes of soil vary 
much in fertility in difforont parts, and that tho lands, for in- 
stance of Findighob and those of Gujar Khan, are very diSoroni 
in quality. 

TApara lands arc classed as do/osZt, and frequently yield 
two crops in the year. They do not always do so, but they 
do in favorable seasons, and, therefore, they rank first among 
unirrigated lands. 

Xos lands are never double-cropped, but they yield ono 
crop per annum, which is usually superior to any not grown on 
irrigatod lands* Wheat is the favorite crop for such soils.* 
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Chapter 17» A. maira lands in tlie eastern part of tlie district iu iaiiail 

• a C^wia^ Khan, Bawalpindi, and the Kallar circle of Kahnto, are a 

A^oriSlture. colored loam. They are usually levelled by means of 

Bakbar * harrah, a kind of rake without teeth, used for dragging the 
soil down from the higher portions of the fields on to the lower 
parts. It is worked with bullocks, and is much used in all parts 
of the district. The fields are then roughly embanked, andtliey 
are of excellent quality, yielding wheat of high repute. Tlie 
inaira land of the western tahslls is often open, sandy, nnem* 
banked and inferior. 

Rahkar lauds include all the worst lauds of the district, they 
are often stony or sandy, poor and light. 

The unirrigated land of the district has thus boon distri- 
buted among tbo various classes 


Sailab 


Acres. 

12,742 

Lipdra 

..t 

86,886 

Las 

9 • « 9« 

* 1 , o8,860 

Alaira 

• it* 

... 960,650 

Bakkai* „• 

19 ••• *19 

75,372 


Total 


1,1H010 


JCaintaH 

ecaeonff. 


It will thus be seen that 7naira lands include 80 per ceut. of 
the unirrigated area. Of the total area of the district 2,917,620 
acres, 1,225,998 acres, or 42 per cent, were cultivated at the time 
of the revised settlement, in 1885. In 1893 the cultivated 
area was returned at 1,307,351 acres. 

Colonel Cracroft's remarks on the soils of the district arc 
interesting and deserve quotation. 

In nnivrigated lands still greater variefy exists. Along- 
flidc of a rich village in the lowlands of a river bod would be a 
villaffO of the poorest description on the hiqh bank. Iho m- 
finite varieties resulting from the juxtaposition of good and 
Wren land and other circumstances, infiuoncc a great 
number of villages, not only relatively to each other, but in 
terSlv It must bo premised, therefore, that no doscription 
nf land although known by the samo designation throughout 
the district, is, Sthoriu the whole tract, or in any particular 
village, of uniform capacity.” 

The rainfall and seasons have been already noticed at 
and nitanffti* I A, and statistics of the total fall and its dis* 

tribution Sill?)0 fonud in tlio table aUachoa to tbie Koport. TKo 
following table bIiowb the times of sowing and reaping of llic 
principal crops of the district 
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Statement thetoifiji dafej of and tiering of crept in the 

^walpindi district , 



Crom. 

Botvikg. 

HABTESriNC. 

1 Storiko. 

I 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Prom 

To 

iA 

Mnizo ... 

Biijra ... 

Moth, mdng; 
nod mAsh. 

Til 

7ofr;Sr 

I5th May. 

June. 
I8th „ 

28tU „ 
13th 

I2th June 
& Jaly, 
Joly ... 
L4th An. 
gnst 

Do. 

Do. 

29th Sept. 

3rd „ 
I9th Octr 

Do. 

Do. 

8lh Novr, 

19Mi Octr. 
3rd Kovr. 

Do. 

Do. 

lat Jnly 

8th Kovr. 
23rd „ 

23rt» „ 
23rd *„ 

23rd Deor. 

28th ,, 
8th ,1 

8lh „ 
8th » 


TVhcQt 

Barley 

Ith Octr. 
29th Sept. 

14th Korr. 
Do. 

15th April 
5th „ 

2nd Jnly 
ICth May 

22nd Jone 
17th „ 

7th July. 
18th „ 

3 

a 

p:; 

Qrara 

S®waa 

Do. 

ISthSept. 

15th Octr. 
Do. 

)5th „ 1 
iltli ,, 1 

20tb April 
Do. 

ISfch ,, 
I7th „ 

27th „ 

1 18th „ 


TAramfra ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

ttth „ 

18th „ 


The wells for irri^yAtion in the district are mostly 
worked by means of Persian wheels. These wells are uanally lined 
with masonry; in Attock they are made with bricks and lime, in 
other places with stone and lime. The depth of the wells 
varies much in the different tahsils; tho average in each being 
ns follows 


Pdwalpindi 

iia 

18 feet. 

Attock 

too tea 

19 

Kahnta 

oao • • • 

9 „ 

^larrco 

•09 ee* 

•49 «• alt 

Pindigbeb ... 


15 „ 

Gajar Khnn 



Patch jang ... 


20 „ 


There are in nil 5^802 wells in the district, of which the 
following is n detail 


Tahsil. 

Masonry 
or pakka 
woits in 
1892*93. 

Kaoheha 
noils, dheok* 
Us and 

jhallSra in use 
daring tho 
year 1892*93. 

Grand Total, 
1692.03. 

Bdwaipiodi 

CQ2 

179 

781 

Attoch »*» 1 *. •• ... ... 

1,88C 

222 

2,I0S 

Kahotn ... ... •.* •». •»< 

3C 

27 

* C3 

Mnrrco ... ... •*. 

... 

... 

.*• 

Pitidi^hob ... ... 

1,080 

88 

> 1,1CS 

GojsrKhan ... 

337 

210 

6GG 

Fatolijanj •** »•* *** 

1,589 

110 

1,099 

Total 

5,530 

S4S 

0.370 
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Chapter 17, A, "Welk are commonest in the Ohhaohh circle of Attock and the 
aitA Sil-Sodn circle of' Patehjanff. The average cost of a masonry 
^oricStureT j® ®s. 450; of an onbricked well about Es. 100. 

and aea- ^ masonry well with two Persian wheels in Chhaohh, how- 
sons. ever, would cosb from Rs, a^GOO to 2,000. The average 

area irrigated from each well is 3*5 acres, but it varies 
from oue^ acre in Gujar Klian and Kalinta, two acres id 
Bawalpindi, np to five aores in Chhacbli, Single-wlieels are 
worked by a single bullor>k or bufialo costing about Rs« 20 to 80. 
The cost of a pair of bullocks to work a well with two Persian 
wheels is, on the average, Rs, 50. The cost of tlio plant of n 
well is from Rs. 40 to 70 where there is one Persian wheel, and 
about Rs. 80 to 100 in case there are two. 


Canal inrlgation. The nakri irrigated lands amount to 13,435 acres. This is 

land irrigated from small channels made to draw off. the w.ator 
from the various streams of the district. Most, of these cuts 
are taken from the Haro stream. Two -thirds, or 8,500 acres of 
the area irrigated in this manTier» in to be found in the Mtock 
tahsfl. There is little irrigation by cuts from any other streams, 
except the Haro which crosses the north-west corner of tho 
Rawalpindi tahsil, and irrigates some land there also. Tho 
other streams of the district are seldom of any value for thifl 
purpose. A few villages, however, take water from tiio Kim- 
rang stream in the Rawalpindi tahsil. 


AKtlGuUoral im- There is nothing very specially worthy of note about 
plemoDts and appli- the agricultural implements in use in this district, which ai'O 
anoes. of the usual type. The ploughs are light and similar to those 

used in other parts of the Punjab, and there is no tendency ap- 
parent to replace them with any other. The woodwork of the 
plough is usually of olive (feao, olea Miiropea), phulna (Acacia 
7 nodesla)j hhair [Acacia catechu), ov' Mahark [Dalhergia^ aissoo)* 
The village carpenter makes those implements, receiving tho 
wood and iron from the zamiuddrs. The component parts of a 
countnry plough have been BO often described that it would bo 
useless to reconnt them here. 


Name 

tnanifl. 


(if iinpIo< 


The total number of ploughs in the district « shown as 
103,976, with 178,798 plougli-cattle. Cows and biiffalooa nro 
also used to draw ploughs -in this district, which accounts for 
there not being a pair of oxen for every plough. The area por 
plough cultivated on the average is 9f acres, but it vanes mucli 
in different circles. 

Other implements used in agrionltnral pursuits in this 
district are— 

pamali or ,o< (yoke), made usually of light wood, Per- 
sian lilac or bamboo, for yoking osen to tho plough or harrow. 

A’drt (traces), of leather, for attaching the yoke to tho 
plough, &o. 

Trat fwhip), -a whip -with wooden handlo and leather 
lash for driving oxen. Choha (goad) of wood, with won 
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point. Maira or maj (harrow). This is a flat board, somo Chapter IT, 4* 
ton inches broad and ei^hb feet long A pair of oxen is yoked . . ~ . 

to this, and the driver stands on the board and drives them over ’^^oricu^re'^ 
the field to level it before sowing after ploughing ; usually made v k f r i 
of phulaa, tut or pine wood. ment™ ^ 

Karrah (earth-board), a large fiat board with teeth at 
the lower end. Drawn by bullocks, and used for levelling fields 
by dragging earth from higher portions on to the lower, made 
of various woods, khair^ phulaa or tut / much used in this 
district. 

Jandra or jandri (earth-board), similar to the harraki 
but smaller and drawn by hand instead of bnllocks. Requires 
two men to work it, one to hold it down, the other to drag it. 

Khopa (blinkers), coverings placed over the eyes -of 
bnllocks or baflaloes when working Persian wheels. 

Ghhikka or iopa (muazle), mado of string, placed over 
the noses of cattle to prevent their eating the crops; also used 
to prevent calves from sacking. 

Nall (seed pipe), a pipe, headed by a cup, attached to the 
back of the plough, through which the seed is allowed to fall. 

Trangatf open net for carrying straw or grass. 

Qhamdni or Qhomat (sling), used for frightening birds, 

&c., off the crops. 

Manna (platform), a high platform, with bed of string, 
placed in the fields when the crops are ripening for the 
watchers to sit upon. 

Pkala, a handle of thorny branches pressed together and 
loaded with stones, dragged by bullocks over the crops to break 
the^bnsks and chop up the straw. 

Tringli (pitch-fork), used for throwing up the mixed grain 
and chaff into the air to separate them. 

Phio, a fiat spade, used for throwing the grain into the 
air after it has been already sifted by the iringli^ to further 
divide off the actual grain from chaff and dust. The blade is 
usually made of skisham carefully planed, the handle of bam- 
boo or light wood. 

Chhaj (winnowing basket], shovel-shaped basket, the 
smaller kind is used for winnowing grain, the larger for sifting 
refuse. 

Salanga or satanga (pitch-fork with ^ two . prongs], a 
rough wooden pitch-fork, chiefly used for lifting bundles of 
thorns in making thorn hedges. 

Kanddli or knndala (for digging holes), shaped like a' 
straight narrow spade, made of wood with iron blade. 

Eahi (spado), a ap'ado with blade at right angles to the 
handle. 

Kohdri, kulhdri (axe)« 
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Brealsiog up of 
waste lands. 


Plongtingfi* 


D&niri or iar&ii (sickle), sickle for cutfcing crops, &o. 
Samba or khurpa (fcrowei), this is a small trowel or 
hoe, 'With a short handle. 

Tokra (basket), a large basket for carrying manure. 

Bora^ open sack of' rough I’ope for carrying manure, 
earth, &c., on beasts of burden. 

There is little sugar-cane grown in this district, except in 
Chhachh. The old sugar-mill or iohlu is not met with; the 
Bohea sugar-mill being almost universally employed. Those 
zamindfirs who grow sugar-cane, hut have no mills of their 
own, hire those of their neighbours at one rupee per day of 24 
hours. 

Oil-mills, known as ghdni, are used to express oil from 
sarsoii^ idrdmira and other oil-seeds. These are constructed of 
wood, usually of $hi$ham, tut OTphulaa^ and consist of a cir- 
cular receptacle of wood, made strong and hound at the top with 
iron, in which tlie grain to be crushed is placed. At the bot- 
tom of this is a small outlet for the oil to escape. 

In the centre of the receptacle a heavy wooden crusher 
revolves, being yoked by a beam at right angles to itself to 
an ox or buffalo. I’he lioi izontnl beam is weighted with 
stones, and as the animal paces slowly round, grain is pressed 
between the vertical crasher and the sides of the circular recept- 
acle, the oil is squeezed out aud escapes below. This is the 
usual form found throughout the Proviuco, and it is to be met 
within nearly every village in the district. It costs about 
ils. 35toriiake on the average. It is still occasionally but 
very rarely used for pressing sugar-cane ; the helna or Behen 
sugar-mill being now commonly employed. 

Waste lands are usually ploughed up when first brought 
under cultivation in January, after a portion of the winter 
rains have fallen, or in July and August after the summer 
i-ains have commenced. Unless the lands .'ire parbiculply suit- 
able for cultivation, those broken up by the plough in Jan - 
-irv will be sown in autumn with a spring crop, nnri tnoso 

broken up for the first timo in July and J^^Xu^hod 

the next Ltumn crop. Land thus broken up will be fougM 
up as frequently as its cultivators can arrange to do it, before 
lieing sown with a crop. 

Lands already under cultivation will get from ten to 
twenty plonghings before a wheat or spring crop, and, when 
Ivine tallowffive or sis before an antumn crop, if possible ; but 
when an antumn crop immediately follows a spring crop, only 

nr three nlotiffhiogs can bo accomplished; and similarly, 
^Jlfera spring crop is^talcon on manured lands immediately 
Sir an Mtnmn harvest, only two or throe ploughinge can take 
The value of fallow plonghings is very fully nndor- 
?rnod in the eastern parts of the dutrict, and, speaking genor- 
g, iw land Sed over w^ plough as often aatho 
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cultivators cau mauago it. Large olods are broken up with 
spades and similar implements and after the last few plough- 
ings the harrow is also run over the fields. In the western 
tahsils, where the lands are mneh in the hands of tenants^ the 
same amount of labour and care is rarely shown. 

Considerable care is now exercised in the selection of seed Seodf. 
for wheat growing in Cujar Khan^ Bdwalpindi and Kahuta. 

The strong, red bearded wheat, locally known as lohi^ is the 
variety preferred to any other. Maize seeds are also chosen 
with care, but there is room for improvement in this respect in 
regard to all crops. 

Sowing for the wheat crops is nsually done by means of a 
seed-pipe at the back of the plough, but when the rains have 
been abundant, it is sometimes done broadcast by hand. 

Autumn crops are usually sown by hand. 

Tho harrow is not much used after sowing, but is some- 
times passed over fields to rednee the furrows to the samo level 
when the rain has been scanty. 

Weeding is only done frequently on irrigated lands by 
liaud and occasionally on rain lands. 

The plough is run through rain-watered lands bearing maize 
or hajra crops, when the crops are still young, at intervals of 
abont a foot. This forms drains to lot the moisture down to 
tho roots, throws fresh soil on to them, and also turns up the 
weeds. This is done two or three times, and is an important 
operation in husbandry, known In this district as siL 

Eeaping of grain crops is done with the sickle (ddniri). Koapias. 
Ratooning cotton is also cut with the sickle, but when, it is 
desired to rotate the crop, the cotton roots are dug out with 
the spade. 

The grain, io the case of spring crops such as wheat and Tbrefibia^ a ti d 
barley, is threshed out by moans of largo bundles of thorns, 
which are weighted with stones {phdla) and dragged over tho 
grain by cattle driven round and round as it lies on the thresh- 
ing floor [hhaldra). The threshing-floor is a small space in one 
part of tho field carefnlly levelled and then moistened and 
pressed down by the feet of flocks of sheep driven over it, after 
which some crop of little value is first threshed on it, and after 
it has been tbns cleansed, it is ready for more valuable 
crops. 

The autumn crops are trodden out by the feet of cattle 
driven round and round on the threshing-floor, which is smaller 
^ than that used for spring crops. The grain which has been^ 
threshed out is next winnowed, as soon as a day occurs w^ 
sufficient wind to carry out the operation. y/ 

The winnowing is done first with tho iringili y^*^ch- 
fork, and then with tho pft/o, aflat spado-shape^^™^®*^^ 
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Chap ter I V, A< and consists simply in , throwing the grain and chaff straigU 

Agrienltnre and blows away the light chaff, tho 

Arboritalture. falling back on to the heap. The chhnj, ov winnowing 

Threshing a n d Hsed much for sifting grain. Bdjra is the crop 

iHonoirfog, xn connexion with which it is most commonly omplojeds 

After the winnowing is complete^ if the crop lias been 
grown by a tenant, the owner’s and tenant’s shares are separated 
off at the threshing-floor, and the dues of the village artizans 
are paid at the same time. The owners of the crop are usually 
at this time also mnch pestered by beggars, to whom it is tho 
practice to give small portions of the grain and straw. 

Manure. The manure used by the zaminddrs of tho district consists 

of house-refuse, cattle-dung, droppings of sheep, goats, &o,, and 
old straw which has mildewed or rotted from keeping, ashes 
and earth-salts. 

The fields lying near the homestead, which is usually 
raised above tbe surrounding soil, get manured by natural 
drainage, and as a result, of the habits of the people. Fields at 
a distance from the homestead are artificially mannred, tho 
manure being carried to the fields, distributed over them, and 
then ploughed in. 

In tho hill tracts it used to he a common custom for tho 
villagers to get the &ujar herdsmen to collect their fiocks on 
to the unsown fields at night, in return for which tho owners 
of the fields supplied tbe herdsmen with food. The droppings 
of sheep and goats is esteemed the most fertilizing form of 
manure in this district. Wherever there are irrigated 'lands, 
these get the bulk of tho available manure. The manure is 
thrown out on the ground first out of sacks, and then spread 
over it with the phio or ' flat wooden spade, and is then 
ploughed in before the crop is sown. Manure is also put into 
fields when the crop has come up. In the case of sugar-cano and 
melons, ashes and Jcallar or earthy-salt are used in this way. 

Much manure is used in tho hill tracts of Murroo and 
Kahuta. 

In very dry tracts, such as parts of Pindighob and At took, 
manure is of little value and is not much used, except when 
the rains are unusually favorable. The people say that manure 
in very dry seasons only burns up tho crop. 

The best irrigated lands in Chhachh get 800 maunds of 
manure per acre per annum. On tho sugar-cano lands in tho 
immediate neighbourhood of Hazro, however, 600 to 700 
maunds of manure per acre is put into the soil* Other irrigated 
lands got from 150 to 250 maunds. 

Unirrigated lipdra lands get from 80 to 160 maunds per 
acre (,^0 yoar in whioh they are manured, but no very 
accutK.! aveiage can bo struck as tho amount of manure avail- 
able w particular field varies rory much’according to 
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circumstances^ tlio nnmbor of cattle possessed by tbo owne?j 
tlio distance of tlio fields from tlic homestead^ and tbe nature 
of tlio crop intended to be sown, all affecting tbe question. 
Manure is much rained in tbo eastern portions of tbe district. 

Tlio lands in tbo Murreo and ICabnta bills, irbicb are not 
manured, are of comparatively little value ; those that aro 
manured be«ar excellent mnizo crops, and some wheat. The 
irrigated lands may all bo classed as manured, and amount to 
ODO per cent, of tbo total area ; sovon por cent, of tbe total 
cultivated area of tbo district has been classed as Updra or 
manured ; of tins it may bo said that one half, favorably 
situated, is constantly manured, and that tbo remaining half 
is a fluctuating area, constant in quantity with varying units ; 
that is to say, the same area is manured year by year, but 
tbo fields ebosen to receive tbo manuro vary from timo to 
time. 

The linsbandry of tbo district is much better and more 
careful in the eastern portions of tlio district, in tbo Chhnchh 
circle of .At took and in tho Sil-Sofin circle of Patobjnng than 
elsewbero. The irrigated land of the Chbaebb circle and of tbo 
SiUSoan circle, much of wliicb is cultivated by Mallidrs, is 
ostromely well tilled and tended, and the good loams of Rawal- 
pindi, Kallar and Gnjar Kbau are also in general well culti- 
vated, albeit by methods usually considered primitive. Tbo 
larger lioldings and poorer lands of Fatebjang and Pindigheb, 
however, are treated with much loss caro and attention. 

Lands irrigated by wells aro always manured, and aro con- 
stantly under crop. The well lands in Chbncbb yield sugarcane, 
tobacco, vegetables, cotton and ordinary grain crops. There is 
a little sugarcane in Rdwalpindi tabsil and elsowbore, but tbo 
ordinary crops arc vegetables, cotton and grain crops, sueb as 
maize, barley, and wheat. 

Lands irrigated from cuts aro manured wberovor manuro 
is available. Tlioy bear similar crops to tboso grown on well 
lands, with a much larger proportion of tbo ordinary coroals. 
Much mnizo is grown on tlieao Innila. ^ They vary very much in 
quality, some rccoiving full irrigation, while others can only 
bo irrigated when tho rainfall has been plentiful. 

Unirrigatod mannred lands bear two. crops in favnrnblo 
years, tbo area of crops per 100 acres cultivated in tho year 
having boon 130 acres. One really good crop, oitbor spring 
OP autumn, is taken off manured lands, and when opportunity 
offers, a frccond crop ; but oven on tbo host rannnrcd lands two 
crops aro not taken yearly for any number of years together. , 
'J'lie average number of crops por acre, however, exceed throe 
in two 3 ’ears. Tho commonest form of rotation observed on 
V such lands is hajra {Penicillaria spicata) followed by barley. In 
some cases no attempt is made to take more than one crop .per 
annum, and tbo usual process is then to take a crop of wbopt an4 
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Chapt er IY > A* then of hdjra^ and then to allow the land to lie fallow for two 
Agricnlture and Manured land intlie eastern parts o! the district, 

Arhoticnlture. "i^ben treated in this way, yields very good crops both oi 
notation oI orof*. ^beat and bnlrnsh-millet (bdjra) and other cereals. 

The usual crops grown on manured lands are : in blie 
spring, wheat, which is grown on about two-thirds of tlio area 
under crop, barley and sarmi ; and in the autumn, Ifl/ra, maize 
and cotton. Cotton, however, remains on the land for the 
whole year, and if then out down within a few inches of fclic 
surface, will again yield n crop in the next harvest. 

Saildh, that is, seo ” and mal lands, bear sometimes 
vegetables and melons, usually wheat in the spring and 
chart in the autumn. 


The system of cultivation on ias lands varies very little 
wheat is the crop par excellence grown on such soil. It seldom 
yields more than one crop in the year, but the wheat crop grown 
on las lands is as good as any in the disti*ict. 


The maira lands, which form 78 cent, of the cnlfivatcd 
lands, are, as might be expected from the description of such 
lands given on page 145, very variously treated, but, speaking 
generally, they are always classed either as /:/dn, thnt is, 
bearing one crop each spring ; or /Saicmt, or bearing one 
crop each autumn, or what is called ekfaslu The ekfnsli 
system of cultivation which obtains much iu the eastern half 
of the district, is to take first a croptof wheat or barley in the 
spring, followed immediately by an autumn crop of 6a;Vfl, wolA, 
mxing or joiodr, and then to leave the land fallow for the next 
two crops, that is, for about ten months. This is usually found 
to be better husbandry than to take a crop of wheat only year 
after year, or a crop of htljra in the same way ; bub it does nob 
suit all soils alike. A bye-crop of tdrdmira sown before the 
autumn crop has been cub is also often taken from such lands, 
chiefly in the Gujar Khan talisil. This crop is also usually grown 
on the embankments between the fields; first, because all 
.available space is thus utilized, and it involves no labour, and 
is useful for fodder ; and secondly, bocanse stray cafctio wm*II 
always make for this tdramiri when they seo it and spare tho 
wheat. 


Chief atopies: 
Tvbeot. 


The crops usually grown on maira lands aro in tho spring 
[irvest wlieat, barley and aarson, except in tho Jandal circle 
\ Pindighcb, where gram is much grown ; and in tho autumn, 
y rn, motkt mung and charu 

BfliAar lands are merely inferior to maim, and aro cultivated 
•cording to their capacity. Some of tho very worst only yield 
le crop in two years or even less. 

The staple product throughout the district in the 
irinfif harveSi is wheat. About four-lifths of the cultivated 
ea of the district at this harvest is taken up with this cereivl 
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Other crops grown arc barloy> gram, and mustard seed Ohapter IV, A* 

for oil. A ricnitureimd 

Throughout the district the wheat grown is of good quality, ^rhoricStm. 
but it is especially excellent in Gujar Khan, Kallar ftahsil Chief sfcapl os 
Knhnta), and in the eastern portion of the Rawalpindi tahsfl ; and wheat, 
tho wheat of this part of tho district, under the namo of Qujar 
Khan whoat ” is now largely exported to other parts of India, 
and when prices nro farornble, to Europo via Karachi. Tim 
variety preferred is tho strong bearded red wheat, known 
locally os Zo/ii, raltar or ratiit which grows particularly well 
in these parts, ownng to tho suitability of tho soil and tho ro« 
gulnrity' and copionsness of tho winter mins. Tho soft white 
bearded variety of wheat is also grown in tins district, and is of 
good quality, but tho hard red variet}* is much more common. 

Bciirdlcss wlicat is vory littlo sown. Tho host tilnc for sowing 
wheat is early in October, but if favorable rains do not fall 
about that time, it can be sown up to tho end of Decem- 
ber. When an aiitamn crop has already been taken off tho 
land, it is usually sown, if possible, in November. In some 
parts of tho district, when tho autumn crop has not beon 
favoniblo, and it has not been possible to sow it before, wheat 
has been occasionally sown ns lato as January ; bnt this is only 
done under pressiiro of necessity. 

Tho crop requires weeding occasionally about the end of 
Dcccmbor and beginning of January ; tho pidzi or wild leek 
being the commonest weed. After this tho fields thou require 
little or no attention, until tho timo comes for cutting tho crop. 

Ileavy rains are desirable in August and September 
before sowings, and, speaking gon orally, tho aamindfirs think 
ihoy cannot liavo too much rain whiio tho crop is in tho ground. 

Rains in Chet (March), however, are )i)6st prized, the pcopio 
having a proverb to the effect — 

Wasso Chetar, 

Na ghar move na kholar, 
or 

Wnsso Chet, 

Na khul mitte na khet. 

The meaning being that, there is no room anywhoro for 
the grain when rains fall in March. 

Wheat ripens in different parts of tho district at various 
periods. In tho western plains it is cut as early ns the end of 
April ; in tho eastern plains usually in May ;'in tho hills as Into 
ns July. Wheat is in this district very rarely sown in conjunc- 
tion with any other cereal or pulse and different varieties of 
wheat aro not sown in tho same field. 

Mustard (sarson) and idramira is often sown, especially 
in Gujar Khan, along with wheat This is never, however, 
allowed to ripen, but is taken out early in tho year for fodder 
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and other purposes; It was at one timo supposed that this 
practice rendered the wheat more liable to rust (fcttnmi), but 
careful enquiries made on this point did not hear out the 
. assumption. 

Bustj known as hummi or hungh is the result of 
damp cloudy weather. Rain alone does not appear to prodnpo 
it, unless accompanied and followed hy heavy damp close 
weather. If the weather between the showers of rain is bright 
and wind springs up, the tendency to rust is dissipated, and it 
is wonderful to see how much good a few clear fresh days will 
do even to crops which have already begun to rust,, provided 
the mischief has not gone too far. Rust and hailstones in 
spring are the greatest dangers to which the wheat crops of 
the district are exposed. 

A large number of experiments were made on the outturn 
of wheat on the various soils of the district. These experi- 
ments were carefully made, the fields being selected early 
in autumn, so that the results should not ho vitiated by 
choosing fields only after the crops had como to maturity. 

In the spring of 1885, 524,426 acres were under wheat 
crop, of which the average outturn was estimated at COO Ih?. 
per acre, good and had lands being alike included in this 
average. The area under wheat in 1893 was 303,523 acres, 
and the average outtarn was estimated at 607 lbs. per acre. 

Barley is grown in this district almost entirely on manured 
or irrigated lands. It is always grown alone, and, like 
the wheat, is of good quality. That grown in tho Rdwalpiudi 
tahsU is noted for its excellence, and superior to that grown 
in most parts of tho Provinco. 

Its outturn isdarger than that of wheat, and it is never 
grown on inferior lauds. 

In the spring of 1885, the total area under barley was 
3J,764 acres. In 1893 it was 66,678 acres. 

Barley is sown at tho same time as wheat, but can ho sown 
later than that corcal, and ripous earlier. It is usually reaped in 
April and May, and is garnered generally by tho end of June, 
or early in Juljr. In years of pressure or distress, barley is 
sometimes cut in March, and the grain, though not absolutely 
ripe, can bo then eaten. 

Gram is only grown to any extent in the Jandal circle ol 
tahsil Findighob, and to a small extent in other parts of that 
tahsil and in Fateh jang. Both rod and 'white varieties, the 
latter known as reda, are grown in Jandal, which is a 
light sandy tract, and is of good quality. It is sown |n 
October and cut in April. It requires little rain, and is easily 
blighted by unfavorable* winds. It is in this district always 
grown alone. 
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Tlio total area nndor gram in 1885 was 52|1D6 ncros. In 
1893 it was 44,308 acres. 

Sarson or innstnrd {Brassica campeslria) is grown to a 
considerable ostent in some places, alone for oilseed, or now 
commonly with wheat for ubo as sag or vegetables, and for 
fodder. It is sown in tho end of Soptombor, and when allowed 
to ripen for oilseed is cut in the second half of April. Lands 
sown^ with wheat and sar^oa tnixod have a very rich and 
pleasing appearance to the eye. Two varieties of sarson, tho 
white known as gori or cliUlt, and tho black or kali, arc in use. 

Thirty-ono tbonsand two hundred and twontj^-two acres wore 
under irarsoa in 1885, in 1893 tho area returned under rape 
and other seeds was 96,594 acres. This includes Idrdmira 

and other similar crops. 

Tdrdmira is grown on tho embankments and divisions of 
fields and on innch of tho poor outlying lands of tho villages in 
tho plains of iho district. It sows itself when it lias onco taken 
possession of tho soil. It is often sown in land on which a 
hry ra crop is standing, and forms a bye-crop on such lands, 
not being connted as a crop in tho s 3 *stom of husbandry. It 
is nsunlly sown in September, und when allowed to ripcu 
ns oilseed is cut in April ; it is much used ns fodder, nod is tho 
favorite food of camels. 

In tho spring of 1885, 03,418 acres wore rotnrnod as 
under fdraintra. 

Tobacco IS grown only on irrigated lands, and is most 
commonly met with in Chhnehn, but is grown wherever thoroaro 
wells for irrigation. It is sown from loth January to tho end 
of February, and cut in tho end of Juno. Tho tobacco grown 
in Ghliaclili is mostly mndo into snuff by Kashmiris and Arorits 
at liassro ; theneq it is exported from tho Lawrcncopur station 
to other parts of the Punjab, especially Amritsar and Karachi. 
Snuff is^ also manufactured at Malchad. Tho area under 
tobacco in 1885 was 1,081 acres. lu 1893 it had increased to 
3,420 acres. 

During llio progress of sctblcmont oporabions oxporimonts 
woro made on 2'9 acres in talisil Attook, tho result being an 
average oubtnrn of 1,251 sers per acre. 

No other crops of any imporfcanco aro grown in tho 
spring harvest. 

Some alsi (linaccd), maaar (crutm hna) and safflower 
( aro grown bore and thoro, hut tho area under thoso 

crops is insignificant. Melons nro also grown to a considerablo 
extent in the Cfabaclih circle of Attock in tho moist lands 
below tho Gandgarh mountain. 

^ Tho staple products of tho autumn harvest are bdjya in the 
plains, which occupied 20 per cont* of the oultivatod area at 
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Chap ter I V> A- the harvest of 1886, and maize, which occupied 5 per cent, ol 
Agriculture and tiheareain the hills. Other autumn crops are chan or jovrdr, 

Arboriculture, grown thick for fodder, cotton, innng^ 7 no^h and wash, sugar* 
^ cane, rice and potatoes. 

Bajra. 

Bajra is the most common crop grown in the autumn 
harvest throughout the plains of the district. Id the hills 
maize takes the first place. Bajra (Pe7ii«7Zaria s'pkata) is sown 
usually in the latter half of May and in Juno, and is cut in Sep- 
tember and the first half of October. Tlie best ftrym is grown 
with the stalks well apart from each other, so that the plough 
can be run between them as described on page 151. 

A common agricultural proverb on the proper method 
of growing various crops runs as follows 
Motb supattal, 

Til ghane, 

Dad trap jowar ; Githon utto bajzn, 

Dalanga ntte bSr 

which signifies that moth should be grown with the plants, 
nt a distance from each other; tt7 with them close togothor ; 
yoirdr stalks at a frog’s leap distance fi*om cnoh other; 
bajra stalks a span apart, and cotton stalks separate one pace 
from each other. 

Bajra is grown on all classes of unirrigated lands, hut it is 
a very favorite crop for manured lands, on w’hich it thrives 
best and gives the greatest outturn. The grain forms a great 
part of the food of the people in the plains. The hdjra of the 
district, especially of the eastern portion, is of excellent quality, 
the husbandry is good, and the seed chosen usually with some 
care. The area under 6dyrn throughout the district in autumn of 
1886 was 240,098 acres ; the estimated outturn per acre being 
205 sers. The area under bajra in 1892 was 280,319 acres. 

jMaizo is grown in this district generally as an autumn 
crop, but also sometimes as a spring crop in the plains on 
irrigated lands. 

The following account of maize cultivation in iho^ Kdwal- 
pindi district is taken from a special report on tlio subject fur- 
nished by Captain Egerton, Assistant Settlement OQicer, in 
November l884. 

Tarletios grown. The two varieties of maize which are universally cultivated 
in every tahsfl in the district are the W'hite ^ and 3 'ellow, 
called respectively sufatd or chitii and^ pilu Dosidcs 
the above, we find in the Murreo tahsil varieties called sailrif 
satiktf Jcdri, The latter, Jearij is also grown in the Rawal- 
pindi tahsih 

The Attock tahsil is the onl^* tahsil in which tho Amoricao 
variety is grown. It is locallj* known as garma, but roust 
not be confused with thatcalled harami or mau$am garma^ 
grown in Pindighob. 
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Tlio two first named rarietios, namely, chitti or pi7i, aro 
used for all purposes witliout much distinction. Tlio only 
variety wliicli appears to bo grown almost entirely for fodder^ 
is that called J:art\ It is not very good to oat, and tli rives 
best in a cold climate. 

In the iltirrco tahsil prcforenco is given to ono or other 
of the five vnrietios there grown according to the moro or loss 
elevated position of the fields and consequent alternations of 
climate. That called ifaii/ii only thrives in a cold climate, 
and has this advantage that it can be enUivated in inferior 
lands. 

in the llawalpindi tnhsil, the variety called kari, owing to 
the superior nature of the soil, can bo brought to groator 
perfection than in Mnrrcc, and is in that tahsil preferred to 
pilu As a nmltor of fact, all the varieties grown are used 
for all purposes, and it is not customary to sob apart any par- 
itcalar variety for making flour, for roasting, or for use ns n 
vegetable. 

Maize (fna/:/:0 is, in most parts of the district, preceded 
and succeeded by barley, and except in chdhiy or wclNwntorod 
binds, it is usual only to tnke ono crop off the land in the year. 
An exception, however, is found in Pindighob, where two varie- 
ties, one in the rabi, and ono in the khorif, are soinctimcs iikon 
off the land in tlio same year. In some parts of Fatolijang 
n barley and maize crop are taken ofi the land in tho snmo 
year, and in this tnhsil tobacco is sometimes nltcrnatod with 
maize, but the custom is not gencrah 

It is generally ndinittod that wheat does not do well 
alternated with Indian corn ; and especially in tho Murroo 
tahsil, where the soil is poor, if sown after wheat, tho innizo 
crop is a fail arc. Similarly wheat cannot succeed maize, though 
only ono crop ho taken in tho year. 

The system of hiishaiidry d lifers much in difforont tahails. 
In tho Pawalpindi tahsil maize is sown on tho 1st July in 
manured land and about tho 15th July in cMhi or wolU 
wafored lands, and nahri or ciinnU watered lands. The 
seed ironniiinlcH in throe or four days, and the first godi 
(hoeing) is offcctod in about ten days from sowing. At this 
time water is also turned on in irrigntoj lands. AVhen tho 
land surface has caked after v/atering, a second godi or loosen- 
ing of tho snrfaco soil is elfectcd. Before the crop roaches 
maturity, the laud is also ftttTowcd (iri7) throe times. 

Irrigated lands nro ploughed three or four times, and 
hdruni lands eight times lieforo sowing. This differs directly 
from tho system pursiied in tho Murroo liills, whore only two 
plowghings nro effected. Manure is applied before sowing in 
nil lands in this tahsil (Rawalpindi), and, indeed with very few 
exceptions, this is tlio genet ul custom in tho district, tho outturn 
dopouding to a great extent on tho richness of tho soil. 
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Chapter 17, A. The cob or hhittla {elihalU) is fairly matured in sixty 
. ‘TT" days, but is loft for ton days more before the stalks ai*o cut 
wboricuiture. cobs and stalks are then collectod in heaps, called 

System of and exposed to the rays of the sun for fifteen days, 

bandry. * The cobs are then separated from the stalks and placed in the 

threshing'fioor, and the seed is either beaten from the core udth 
clubs, or removed by the trampling of cattlo. 

In Fateh jang tnhsil the wheat or barley (generally barley, 
but in this tahsil it is sometimes the custom to alternate wheat 
and maize) being reaped about the last day of April, the laud is 
then left fallow for a month, in June the land is ploughed and 
manured, and after this, as soon as the rainfall comes three 
or four times more. Sowing takes place from the let to the 
lath August If the rainfall is nob opportune and tho land 
irrigable, it is flooded seven daj^s before sowing. In vli&hi 
lands weekly waterings take place till the crop is matured. 
Godi is effected fortnightly ; but if the rainfall is plentiful, 
ordinary weeding is substituted. The crop matures in about 
two and half months. 

In tho Attook tahsil American corn is cultivated by tho 
Malliiirs (Arams) of Sar walla, and is sown in May to 
June and reaped in July to August. At this season the iudi- 
genous varieties cannot he cultivated. Tho land is ploilghcd 
three or four times and manured before sowing. If at the time 
of ploughing and before sowing- time no ninnnro is procurable, 
manuring is effected when the crop is about a foot high. If 
tlicro is not an opportune rainfall, ii is usual in irrigated lands 
to water before sowing. Oodi is effected when tho crop is half 
grown, and again when about a yard high, and when the cob is 
formed in irrigated lands, but in hdnini lands furrowing {ttil) 
is substituted for godi when the crop is eighteen inches higli. 
Sowing of tho native seed takes place from 23rd July to 2ud 
August. 

The cobs form about tho middle of October, and roach 
maturity at about the end of October. Tho stalk (tdndd) is 
then cut and collectod in heaps {phassa) and exposed for a fort- 
night to tho sun. Tho cobs are then separated from tho stalk 
•and peeled ; tlio white variety . requires plenty of manure. 
JDhanian, Si sort of masala f ia occasionally sown after tho last 
godi, but then the crop is not succeeded by barley. 

In Pindiglieb tahsfl maize is sown about tho llth of May, 
and reaches maturity about the 5th of August. Sometimes 
maize is again sown in tho kharif, ripening about tho 12fh 
TJecember. When maize is alternated with wheat, tho land is 
left fallow for a crop in between, i.c,, ehfasU system, Wlieo 
tho wheat has been reaped, tho land is watered and ploughed, 
and tlic yellow mahki called garma, sown. It is cleared .about 
the 6th Aogust. The system of sowing is as follows. Tho mnd 
is watered, and when tho surface has caked it is ploughed and 
burrowed and thp clods aro smashed up j the land is then 
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furrowcdi nnd liolcR cnlloil choha nro nindo with n ramha. Two or Chapter IVi A. 
tliroo ppotU nrc dropped into < nuh holo. dodi nnd the dcstrnc- . , 

tion of insrets Imvo to bo roijuJnrly ofTeclecl. Tlio hot weather ArboricSt^ 
crop in nhvnvR poor, nnd, ns luiH heoii mentioned, good encres- svBtm f^V . 
aivo crops of wlient and tnnJcki are not gonondly obtained. LanUr/ ° 

Very oft on the hot w'catlier crop of inmr.e is succeeded by 
in the kharif ; a plougli with two cattio is worked by 
one man. Jtnniiring is generally done before tho cold weather 
crop of ninise, nnd a I way.*? before planting whent or barley. 

This pufTices for the whole gear's course. Two or I lire o days 
after the appearance of tho crop, it is usual to water it, and godi 
isoffrcled. Usides'S or poor plants ate removed and given lo the 
rattle. Tho hot weather crop matures nhont the 2Sth of Angnst. 

The crop is then cut and collected in heaps {p/ins»a). Tho seeds 
are nllowed to dry in the nnd the phafffa is watched at night. 

When dry, tho robs nro Hoparated from the stalks, nnd after 
two or thVeo days more exposure, tlio seed is beaten from tho 
core with clubs, and tbo best Food set apart for sowing, Tho 
grain is winnowed, tho core used for fuel and tho stalks given 
to tho cattle. 

Tho Mnllifira of Akhhts gii;w a fine cob. Good land and 
good hnsbundry ore both required. 

In Mtirreo tahsil the hind has to bo highly manured in 
the more elevated tract «. Sowing takes phiro in May nnd 
•l«ne, Kxcopt in tho lower lands, where Iho oliiimto is warm, 
the crop dn<» 5 ; not mnturo for four months in thc«o lands, the 
variety called is gtown, which ripens in sixty days. 

There i.s no rotatior. of crops in this tti)i*<il ns far ns inaiuc goes. 

It is generally sown once a year in nil manured {lipdra) hinds. 

If tho hind heromcff impoverlslied, ic is nllowed to lio fallow 
forn year, or potatoes are tried. Only two plonghings are 
effected before sowing. More tluin two plonghings is delete rU 
on«. MnmVro is put in in July, August iind September. Tho 
snow then fidls nnd caUHes the nmiuire to porcohite tho surface 
foil. After the .«now has cliFiippcarcil, tbo laud is furrowed 
for sowing, v.diich is done broadca‘»t, eight hftn suflicing for 
one knnfil. (Jrdi is offeelod soon after tho appearance of tho 
crop, anil furrowing (wi7) when the plants are a foot high. 

for calth* is sometimes Roivn along with Iho maixe, 
nnd grown v;i(h it, (ho proportion b^ung { to tnot/ti, J to mnir.o 
After oxpo.Miro in the phn^ifa for 15 ilnyH nftcr^ reaping, Iho 
seed is beaten off tho core* with blielcH, Sowing is always 
effected after a .»ea<-omiblo rain. 

The most successful cultivators of )nnir.e nro tho Malliiirs (immt lemiitUs. 
or Aratns, a mo.st i admit rioiis oliis«, and tho host ctiUivntors 
in tho district. 7*lieir saeee.^s obtained by constant plongli- 
ing before sowing ; iiHriduoiis attention to the crop by weed- 
iiig, i and aU ; and care in tho selection of seed. ’J’lio 
finest Fccils of the finet-t cobs are most carefully presorvod for 
next yearns sowing. In going about tbo district, 1 Imvo fro* 
qncnlly hcon struck with admiration of tlm way in which the 
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Ardiua cultivate their tnaiie. One of their fchetsof mohW, abeat 
a foot high in appearancOi bears about the prime comparison to 
that of an inferior cultivation that a British regiment in column 
tvonld to a strent-mbble. 


The Awdns are also successful cultivators of inaizSi and 
very nearly rival the Mallidrs, Of course in mnize cultivation, 
the amuDzit of manure avaf fable, timely rnfnfalf, and a judiciona 
rotation of crops, are all roost important factors; butNYbatia 
I’oqufred to Improve the qualify of the maize grow i is a careful 
selection of seed by the cultivators, and the fostering care dis- 
played by the Mallidrs in bringing fheir crop to maturity. 

The total area under maize cultivation in 1886 was 69,404 
acres, in 1 892 it was 61,057 acres. 

Cotton is cultivated throughout the clislrict. There will 
always be some cotton grown in every village, and it is cnltivatotl 
on ovoiy class of soil, irrigated or unirrigated, except tlio 
very worst. Cotton is sown in April ; the seeds are sown broad- 
cast, but scantily, so that the plants shall not press upon each 
other. Furrowing (sfi) is done after it has begun to come up, 
especially on irrigated lands, and pickings commence m fcho 
middle of September, and oautinno once a week tliroaghout 
November, This is usually done b}’ women and children j tbo 
husks are given to the cattle, after roasting, with their chaff or 
other fodder. Cotton is a plant which can be ratooned, and U 
anotber crop is desired, it is cut down in December. If it 
intended to take a different crop off the ground in succession to 
cotton, it is necessary carefully to dig out tho roots. Too much 
rain is bad for cotton, and it grows best in avorngo land which, 
while not damp and water-logged, should bo fairly moist. 

Tho area under cotton in 18^6 was 58,3/8acrcs. ^ 

The following experiments were made at tho revised settle- 
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Rice is little grown in the Rawalpindi district. “IVlint there 
is, is mostly to be found on the lands known ns hotar in tho 
ilurreo tahsll, and it is not nsunlly of the best quality, aUliongh 
there are many different rarie/fes known in tho distrlot. Rice In 
the bills is grown on terraced fields, on the banks of streams and 
raviueB from which it can he flooded, 
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Tho crrouud is first flooded in Mnrcli, then plongliod up ond Chapter IVi A* 
lovolled with tho harrow', (th an a) and weeded; tho seed is then . , « 

soaked fora week, and when it cnrntnenecs to break it is taken and "^boric^Sirc. 
sewn very thickly in a corner of tho field which has been mannrod jjjgp 
with drek or hhaikar Icnvos. It remains thus in tho ground 
throughout Jeth (May, June), and is kept well flooded. 

The rice fields are kept flooded, and well ploughed up in Hnr 
’ (Jnne and July) three times, and tho water well mixed into tho 
ground, which is then levelled, and tho rice plants are then taken 
ont and planted over tho field by hand at a distance of one foot 
from each other. This goes on nntil the end of July, tho fields 
being kept continuously under water and carefnlly weeded. In 
October tho rice ripens, tho water is run off, and the crop is cut. 

The area under rice cultivation in 1386 was 1, 066 acres. Of 
this area, 1,089 wore in the Murreo tahsil, Tho area in 1892 
was only 500 acres. ‘ 

Tho total area of sngnrcano grown in the RAwalpindi district Sugarcaoe. 
in tho year 1885 was 1,000 acres only, of which over 800 acres 
are to be found in Atiock, almost the whole of this being in tho 
' Ghhnchh. In 1802 tlic area was 1,559 acres. Wlmi is grown, 
however, is of very good quality ; three kinds aro cnltivatod— 

2>onda^ kdhii, safidmi. 

Tho poiida and $aJiiirni varieties uro sold in tho stalk, and 
eulen as panoferi. All tho ponda grown else whore than iii 
Attock is so treated, niid cane grown near Rawalpindi yields ti 
largo return in this way. The kdhtt is a slondor variety of cane, 
from which tho juico is extracted. Sugarcane is only grown 
on tho host well or canal irrigated lauds. Except in Chlmchh, 
its cultivation is not nn important item in tho husbandry of 
the district. In Cbhncbh planting takes place from flOtli March 
to the end of April, and the enno is nsimlly grown in lands from 
which cotton has bfmii ring out in tho preceding December, tbo 
ground being constantly ploughed up thereafter to prepare it 
for sugarcane. Tho best selected canes are tied into bundles 
and buried in tho ground in (ho middle of October, and they 
aro left in the ground until tlio time for planting arrives. Thoy 
are then taken up and aro carefully cut into lengths from six 
inches to one foot, cuch containing one or more knots. All in- 
ferior, bruised or blcmisbcd portions aro rejected. These pieces 
aro then planted hortsontnlly in tho ground, which has been well 
ploughed and manured, about six inches under iho surface, and 
the same distunco apart. When this lins boon done over the 
whole field to bo planted, water is at onco lot ou (0 it, chioOy 
in order to obviuto danger from whito unts. Tho land is then 
irrigated ns frequently us niny }) 0 , and godi or hoeing is 
dnno several times before the cano ripens. Also, if necessary, 
manaro is thrown in in Juno and July. From 15tlt October on-' 
wards tho cano ripens. 

The ponda or sahdrni variutics attain a height of from four 
to eight foot, and a diameter of from two uud a half to four 
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Chapter IV, A. inches. Kdim from three to sijc feet, ^vibh a thickness of from 
Agriculture and 's 24 inohos. Sales of sepamto caues are made, however, 
Arboriculture. the crop is ripe, In the nefcrlihoaring bazars by the end 

Sogarcane. of September, Except in Ghhachh, the crops are sold standing 
for sale in the bazars. In Ghhachh, however, the jaico is ex- 
tracted by the cultivators. 

The plant necessary to the extraction of the juice consists’ 
m hut or shed, a crushing press, au oven built under the shed, 
four or five feet deep and about three feet wide with a large iron 
vessel for boiling the sugar in, and sundry vessels for receiving 
the juice. This oven and press are set up ou the borders of the 
field, the cane is cut and carried direct to it, and in many places 
in Ghhachh, the catting, pressing and boiling processes go on 
simulfcaneously,^ The press, which in this district is usually tho 
Behea sugar-mill, is worked by one bullock or bufialo ; a man 
is required to feed the press with canes, and the juice runs off 
into earthenware vessels known as matJea, When four maikas- 
are full, they are emptied into tho barah or iron caldron, nud tho 
furnace is then lighted beneath ib ; the juice thus extracted is 
known as raff. One man is required to manage the fire, and 
another to watch and stir tho juice as it is heated up, TVlien tho 
juice becomes red in colour, the fire is allowed to die out ; and tho 
juice now of a much greater aousistency is ladled out into open 
vessels. When it has cooled, such portions of it ns arc while 
and pure are taken and nibbed by baud and purified thus into 
sugar. Those portions which are loss clarified nro rondo into 
ffur, and rolled into balls weighing from 10 to 20 lolds,^ 

From 3 V to 7 maunds of (7«r can be prepared in this way 
in tho 24 hours. This process is completed in this district by 
loth December. A kan^ll of pona .sugarcane in Ghhachh, 011 tho 
average, yields 28 niaunds of juice, giving about seven mnunds 
of g«r. Kdhu yields about 20 mauuds per kanal, j'ielding five 
uiaunda of gnr. Canes sold st«i!idiug, to bo disposed of piece- 
meal in the has^rs and not required for immediate sale, arc 
bnried in bundles and kept as Into as the following June. Tiio 
, juice of tho Mhn variety is darker in color and inferior to 
that of tho other vaneties. \Vh*»n hnhtt gitr soils for Us. S a 
innund, ponia gxir will sell for Jls. 4 or Rs. 5 , 

Tho largest area of sugarenuo and the best crops arc to bu 
found in tbe villages round Haxro in the Attock tahsil, and there 
is a small area of very good caue much esteemed in tho Rawal- 
pindi lacdr, grown at the village of Kuri, ton miles oast of tho 
city. Sugarcauo fields in the immediato neighbourhood of 
Hazro arc very highly manured. Thirty lords of about 
three maunds per load will bo ihrown on to one knudl ; that is, 
700 maunds per acre, costing one rupee per ten loads, or Rs. 24 
per acre. In outlying villages as much manure as can bo 
gathered is placed on tho fields, but it Is not usual to purchase it, 
Tho canes, after tho jnico has been extracted, arc used as fuel, 
and tho leaves used as fodder lor oaUlo, 
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As the total area of sugarcane grown in the district is 
small^ and its cultivation presents no very special features^ 
and has been very fully described in the Final Reports of set- 
tlements of other districts n^ere it is largely grown, it is 
unnecessary to enter into fnrthei^ details here. 

The cultivation of potatoes is becoming yearly more com- 
mon and of greater importance. Potatoes were grown in 1886 
in ten villages on tbe banks of the Soda river in the Rawalpindi 
tahsil, in two in Kalinta, and 51 villages in the Mnrree tahsil. 

The soil and climate of many parts of the Mnrree tahsil 
are very well suited to the growth of this vegetable. The seed 
potatoes are first selected, stored in a comer of the house, covered 
over with grass and then with a layer of earth to protect 
them, as far as possible, from tbe damp. In the hills they are 
grown on all classes of soil. Before sowing the fields are 
ploughed up four or five times, and the clods broken up. 
Sowings tnhe place between the middle of April and middle of 
June. Eight maunds of the' Smaller varieties, and ten maauds 
of the larger, are used as seed per acre. Straight furrows 
are ploughed previous to sowing, two feet apart and sis inches 
deep, and seed potatoes, if small, or seed cuttings of largo 
potatoes, are put into the furrows by hand at a distance of one 
foot from each other, and earth is i^en thrown over them, until 
the furrows are filled up. 

The sprouts appear 15 or 20 days after planting; when 
they. are about four inches long, hoeing is done and the earth 
loosened and turned over. In July and Au^sh, aftei^ rain/ 
earth is thrown over the roots again, and this is done three or 
four times. Pigs and porcupines do much damage to potato 
fields, which are consequently usually fenced with thorns and 
watched at night. The root, too, is sometimes attacked by a 
parasite which destroys the crop. The potatoes are ready to 
take up from 1st November to the middle of December. 

Manured lands yield best, sis maunds per kandl being about 
tbo average on sncb soils ; four maiiuds and two maunds being 
. the average for maira and rakkar, respectively. 

The cultivation of potatoes in the district is not good, and 
leaves much room for improvement. Tbe crop is ono which 
gives large and quick returns in the first year or two, after 
which the outturn falls ofic and the soil becomes ezliausted 
owing to the absence of careful husbandry, and rotation on the 
part of the cultivators. This is coming to be better under- 
stood every year, and the cultivation of this vegetable, of which 
a ready sale can at once be effected in Mnrree and Rdwalpindi, 
may be expected to undergo great improvement. The best 
potato growing villages are those lying on each side of the 
Kashmir road between the Gharidl camp and Dewal. 

The prico of potatoes varies from Ro. 1 to Rs. 2 per 
maund for good samples in the villages, and from Rs. 2 to Bs. S 
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Chapter IV| A. perinaundin Eawalpicdi* Inferior potatoes can be bought 
for from 8 annas to Ro. 1 per maund. 

The total area under potatoes in 1886 was I;357 acres of 
which IjSoO acres were in the Mtirree talisil/ 

Esperimonts were made on 6*3 acres sown with pofcntoos in 
talisil Murree* The average jield on this area was 2^359 sSrs 
per acre. 

and Minhi mnnq and moth are other autumn crops commonly 
met wirh. Moth is most frequently fi:rown, nnd ming more 
commonly than mash, Ma»h is, in this district, often grown 
with cJiari, both being than treated as fodder. These three 
pnlses are sown immediately after rain in April, and are found 
in all parts of the district ; they are easily grown and require 
little labor, and arc grown in lands neither irrigated nor 
manured. 

Moth is valued iu this district as food for horses and cattio* 
The grain is au excellent substitnto for gram, and the straw 
makes good fodder. 

Mung and mdah are only used as vegetables or ddL Moth 
is nob grown with mung ortfid^k, Mung and jowdr aro grown 
together, wdsA always by itself. 

The area nndor mungt moth and mdsh was iu — 

1886. 1892. 

Acres. Acres. 

Mung 25,336 

Moth 75,918 33,976 

Mdsh ‘MSB ‘ 7,975 

Jowdr or great millet is hardly ever grown in this district 
for grain, but chari is not au uncommon fodder crop, and is 
ranch esteemed for this purpose. It is much giwn near 
Rdwalpindi cantonment, where it commands au immcam o 
sale. It is very easily grown, givos no trouble, and wi i 
favorable rains yields a good rotiirn, 1 
crop in 1886 was 82,526 acres, in 1892 it was 67,384 acies. 

No other crops aro of sufficient importance to require 
special mention. 

A table showing the avernffo :>Meld '’f 
iu each assessment cirolo is given in tlio pp 
of the Assessment Reports. 

In Ike ‘''of 

consumption Of food district is shown as consuming 237, /OO 

beyond the amount produced . m the ““ 

was made on a population estimated at P*»2oC. l he population 

given by the ceLL of 1881 amounted to eouh, being 

an increase of 15'4 per cent. ; but on tUo ok'ior hand tot 1 
aroa under caltivation of food grams was in that report estimated 


Jowdr. 
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at 780,672 ncrrs, wliorpas tlio cuUivntod area in 1883 tinder 
food prnins won 1,063,833, so tlint, wliilo the popnlntion vrns 
15 4 por cont below tlio present ostimntp, tbo cultivation was 
35*3 per cent, below tho actual fact. In addition to this tbo 
estimated consumption of food grains was certainly too bipli. 
It was mnch larger tlinii that estimated in Jhclum and olscwbcro. 

The estimated constimption per family of agriculturists of 
fivo persons given for tho Uaivalpindi district was 1,DIC stirs, for 
non*a<;iicu)tnrists 1,670 s6rs. In Jlielum tho estimated con- 
sumption was only 1050 sens for each class. Probably it woald 
bo quite safo to reduce the cstitnated consumption by 20 percent. 

Tho estimated produce given by tho produce estimates 
made out for assessment purposes give a lower actual total 
than (bat given in tho Famine Report, but tlio cstiuintes of 
yield framed for that purpose, as has been pointed out by the 
JFiunncial Commissioner, were initcli below tho truth. 

Oalcnltttions of this kind can never bo made "with any 
degree of csactncss ; but assuming that tho newly cultivated 
lands do not as yet yield ns well ns lands \vLich havo been 
longer under thoplongb, it will be still safe tonssumoan increnso 
in production of at least 20 por cent, giving a total produce of 
7,826,000 matinds, and nl lowing for tbo increnso in population, 
but deducting 20 per cent, from tho assumed rate of con- 
sumption, tho total consumption would bo 6,240,000 mniinds, 
leaving a very considerable margin of production inordinary years 
over consumption of 1,586,000 mnuneJs. This is of courso at tho 
best a rough cslimato ; but it is probably not ver}’ far from tbo 
truth, and is certainly much nearer it than ono which results in 
showing the consumption as larger than tho production. 

Kuropcan industry in this district is represented by tho 
Murree llrowery Co , Limited, with Drewerics at Gora GalU and 
Kdwnlptndt and a branch hrowc»ry at Quetta. 

Tho Compan)’ was founded in IhCO with a .snbsoribod 
capital of Its. 2, C0,000; tin** has been increased from timo to 
tinio and now stands at Its* 12,00,000, the present actual 
capital employed in about thirty lakhs. 

Tho Qor .1 Galli Brewery is situnled on tho road to Murree, 
33 miles from Itdwnlpindi. Brewing was commenced in 
1861 but very little progress was made until J870, when Govern* 
moni Rrst granted a formal contract to tho Company for the 
supply of beer to tho BritiMh troops cantoned in tho vicinity. 
Tho outturn is now about 1 6,000 hogsheads (24,000 barrels) 
annually. This brewery ordinarily employs 4 Europeans, 16 
ofiice slnUand Printing Press, and 260 native workmen. 

Tho Bdwalpindi Brewery is pittinfed at Topi, about ono 
milo from tlio liiiwnipindi civil lines. Browing was commenced 
in iho spring of 1660 and tho outturn is about 6,000 
hogsheads (9,O0O barrels) annually. TJiis browory ordinarily 
employs 2 Europeans, C olRco staff and 180 native Trorkmcn. 
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Chapter lYi A. • The Quetta Brewery is situated at Kernni at tlio foot of the 
Agriculture and hills, 3 miles from the city of Quetta. Browing was 

i&horioultnre* commenced in February 188(3 and the outturn is no\Y about 
Earopeau indoa- ^>600 hogsheads (6,000 barrels) annually. This brewery 
tries. ordinarily employs 2 Europeans, 4 ofiice staff and 80 native 

workmen. 

The Malt for Gora Galli and Rawalpindi Breweries is made 
from barley grown in the Hazdra, PoshAwar, and Rewdri 
districts, and for Quetta Brewery from barley grown in the 
Peshin valley. Hops are imported from England, Bavario, 
California, and Australia, and small quantities are purchased 
from the Kashmir State (where nn experimental hop garden 
was started by this Company) and from .the Chambn State. 
Experiments in hop cultivation are now being made ih. Quetta 
and the Kurram. , 

The head oflBce of the Company is at Gorn Galli from April 
to October and at Kdwalpindi from November to March, in 
each year. 

The Company is under the management of Mr. James Brown. 

Arborionltnrc. Large groves of mango trees are not met with in tho 

Rawalpindi district, but isolated trees, or groups of five or six 
are found in some of the villages of the plain tract of tho 
Kahuta tahsil, and in a few villages in the north of the Gujar 
Khan and RAwalpiudi tahsils. These trees are cultivated in 91 
villages in Kaliuta, 8 in Gujar Khan, and 13 in Rawalpindi, and 
are a source of considerable income to their owners. 

In Sikh times these were regarded as the property of tho 
State, and their fruit was always taken by the rulers of the 
tract, and on this ground somo of them were sold by auction 
after annexation. They grow in all soils except clays, and 
parts of tho tracts near the foot of tho hills appear w^oH suited 
to their cultivation. Mango seeds are sown in »Jnly in groups 
about six inches apart, with only one inch of soil above the seed. 
After two years the sods containing the roots arc taken up, and 
transplanted to some favorable spot. This is done also in 
July. They then require ivnter, old manure, and oarth-salts 
(fcfliar), and are protected from tho wind by a circular hedge, 
the southern side being loft open. For five years tho plants 
are watered every third or fourth day. Eight years after trans- 
plantation the trees begin to give fruit. Tho trees sprout in 
March, and tho fruit forms in April and ripens in August, and 
the fruit is over by the end of September. 

Tho weight of the fruit varies from two to six ouuce.s. It 
sttllsfor rrese%e, unripe, at from 12 to 20 sArs per rupee. Ripo 
‘ e — per hundred. A good 

average one from Rs. 20 
2 to Rs. 10. These prices 
Khatris wlio contract for 

tho frnit yearly. 


mangoes sen iroai -- 

tree will yield Rs. 100 per nanuin ; an 
to Rs. 40 ; a very inferior tree from Rs. 
are those obtained by the owners from 
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Mango trees in this district grow to a height of 85 feet. In 
a few places the hotter kinds of mangoes linve been planted. 
Those nsnully mot with, however, aro conn try and inferior 
varieties. The be^t mangoes in the di«*trict are to be found at 
Saidpur, Mandln, Thoa, and Paldkhar. The following different 
species, ns locallj known, are to be found in the distinct— seto, 
goJaltliQ, clinvjttf aviht, hhaila amh (small and large), mdlpech, 
mndhvria, Mnidn, Bombaj% malclian, aluicnla, gidmdr, a very 
small variety. Sardur SnjAn Singh has lately planted some of tho 
«?nperior varieties in his garden at Ritwalpiudi ; bat none have .vot 
arrived at inatnrity. Frnit trees of various kinds aro found in 
considerable numbers in tho hill tracts of Murreo and Kahuta, 
and their produce is a vahmblo addition to tho resources of tho 
villagers. 

Walnuts and tho amlohs {Dh/ipyras lotus) ripen in tho cold 
weather ; ahicha-hohlcara plums (Ptunvs domcsiiea), ndspdti, and 
ndh or pears {Pyrus communis)^ hari or apricot (/Irnieataca 
vulgaris), ora or poach {Amygdnlis Porsica), which, however, are 
not very sweet, and plantains aro all common, llio value of tho 
fruit harvest in tho hills was estimated at from Rs. 15,000 to 
Rs. 20,000 per annum in 1885. 

In the Rawalpindi and Attock tahsils, in a few favored 
spots, lokdis (7?rio6ofr]/a Japonicn) and uiwc/ui^, limes and plan- 
tains are grown. Melons are grown in largo quantities in 
Ohhach ; the annual value of this fruit is estimated at upwards 
of Rs. 20,000. 

Tho forests of Murreo and Kahuta, that is to say, 
tho hill forests of tho district, havo been made tho subject of an 
exhaustive Forest Settlement. Tho Forest Settlement of the 
large reserve, known as tho Knla Cbitta Forest, has also 
been completed. A general description of this tract has boon 
already given at pages G and 7, and of tho Murree and Kahuta 
forests at pages 5 and 6. In addition to these, which are tho 
chief and most important forests in tho district, thoro aro a 
number of Forest rakhs which were demarcated at last sottlomont 
or soon after it, and tlip settlement which was revised by Colonel 
Waco in 1874. These were brought under tho Forest Act, VII 
of 1878, and gazetted as reserves in Pttnjah Gazelle, pages 73-74, 
dated Gth March 1879 ; Notification No. 95 F., dated 1st March 
1879. The principal of those aro tho Mdrgnlla rosorves ; tlio 
Khairi-Murat rakh, and tho Ragham rakh. Tho Margalla rakli 
is situated on tho M/irgalla spur, doscribod on pngo 48. A groat, 
portion of it is given up to form grass preserves for the cavalry 
and artillery quartered in Rdwalpiudi, and a large part of it is 
bordonccl witli grazing rights, which much reduces its value. 
The Khairi-Murat rakhs arc situated on tho Khniri-iMtirat hill 
described on pngo 9. 'J’hcy are not burdened with rights, and 
although at present thoy contain very little forest produce, 
Imvingboon almost completely denuded, thoy arc yearly improv- 
ing and will one day prove of considorablo valno. 
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Chapter IV, A. Bagbam reserve, wliicli is situate in the north-east of 

. — Gujar JKhan, is the oulj reserve, and indeed the onlj piece of 
^horic^tur^^ ‘ ^^bas considerable capabilities, but 

‘ its value is destroyed by the unrestrained grazing rights, far in 
escess of their requirements which have been conceded to the 
surrounding villages, and ns it is impossible to close any portion 
of it, it is, from a forest point of view, practically useless ns a 
reserve. * , 

Tainair, Maira and Belgalla are -three rnkhs, situated at 
the foot of the Jlurree hills in tho Enwiilpindi tnhsil. These, 
too, nro completely overbui*denecl with rights and of little value. 
The Khairimur and Katragar rakhs are situated on the liilla of 
which they bear the names, and which have been ’described oh 
page 8. They ora not overburdened with riglits, and will one 
day be useful fuel reserves. Kauliill is a rakh situated south 
of tho TCbairi-Murat range, and is not of great value. A list 
of reserved forests in the Rawalpindi district, exclusive of the 
Kdla Ohitta and Murree and Kahuta reserves, is given below. 

The Kttla Chitta reserve, wliich is formed from three 
different talislls, Piudighob, Abtock and Fatehjang, amounts to 
93,361 acres, of which only 39,851 acres are burdened witJi 
rights. There are twent3’’-tlirec reservesin Murree amounting to 
30,463 acres, and twenty-four reserves in Kahuta amounting to 
35,055 acres. In addition to these there arc thirty demarcated 
protected forests in talisil Murree, amounting to 23,232 acres, and 
twenty-six protected forests iu Kahuta aggregating 20,125 acres. 


List of reserves. 


Mdrgntln 

Tamair 

Mnira 

nani^nUa 

Kliairi'^Iitrat 

KaiilMI 

Khairiniar 

Kawnuar 

Daq^hatn 


Name. 


Aren. 


Acre**. 


1,030 

1.257 

765 


1,207 

2,201 


n,150 

G,010 


Tlio total reserved area in the district tlieroforo, 102,511 
acres, of wliich 130,837 acres are either free of rights or only 
burdened with rights to way and water ; and the total area of 
demarcated protected forests is '43,357 Jicres, which are bur- 
dened with rights of grazing, grass cutting, fallen dry wood and 
brushwood, timber for houses on application, and wood for 
agricultural implements, graves and cremation, free. These 
protected forests arc also studded with cultivated plots incliulecl 
in the lands of their parent villn^^s, but ds no increaso in cnlti- 
vabion will bo permitted, and * * ^ Wtakon on express 
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permission, tliese forests are not without their value, were it only 
considered as relieving the reserve from pressure. 

The forest growth of the district was thus described by 
Mr. Elliott, for several years Deputy Conservator of Forests 
in Rawalpindi, in 1885 : — 
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The hill forests are characterised by pine and oak The hilj forests, 
as the chief products ; in the esetreme north of Murj'ee, 
pinus ezeeha, guercus dilalata and incana, together with 
populne alba and eilliata, cedrela toona, var serrata, 
ulmtis wallichianaf ccUis Australis, acer villosum and pictunt; 
wscttlua Indiea in the higher forests ; while south of Murree 
grow ptnus hngifolia and quercMs incana with some annulata, 
pyrus variolosa, cornua macrophylla, acacia catechu; and de-* 

Bcending lower, modesta, pistacia integerrima, zizyphxis jujuha, 
cugema, jarnholana, dalhergia sissu, oha ciiapidata, &c. The 
lower Kahnta forests present the curious mis taro of pinna 
longifolia and dodonica hurmanniana with hardly any other tree 
or bush. The pine forests {longifolia) are very liable to dis- 
tructivo fires, often lit by villagers with the intent of burning 
off the thick layers of pine needles which destroy the grass. 

The chief brushwood plants are indigofera helerantha, herbaria 
aristata, cariaaa difusa. ‘ The pine (ch»7) is largely used for 
building in Kiiwalpindi and throughout the district ; while the 
oak, acacia, olive and other hard woods arc used in largo quanti- 
ties for fuel, and convoyed by camels and bullocks to Rdwal- 
pindi. There arc no cart roads, except that from Rawalpindi 
-to Murree/ Hitherto the Goverument and villagers have had 
a kind of commonality, the former claiming all trees of spon- 
taneous growth, while the latter have liberty to grass o their 
cattlo every where they please, and to cub "wood for domestic 
purposes without restriction. Trees for building are grant- 
ed free on application to Tabsildiirs. The said only is 
prohibited. It will thus bo seen how very little control over 
these forests has been possible by the Forest Department* 

They are, however, now under demarcation ; reserves arc being 
selected ; and the rest of tho country will probably bo protected 
uuder Chapter IV, Act VII of 1878.* 


Tho plain reserves under this Department aro as shown in 

tho margin. Each of those, 
except Qaulidl, may bo describ- 
ed as consisting of a hill stand- 
ing out from tho surround- 
ing plains. Miirgalla is tho 
south side of the range whore 
tho Hazdra hills abruptly 
come to an oud ; the upper 
boundary of the reserve is, 
generally speaking, on tho top 
of the hill, and forms tho 
boundary of tbo districts of 


Tlie plnni fotcBis. 


Mtttgalla 
Tomair .. 
Maim 

Banlgalla .. 
Kliairi-MUtai 
Katiliiil 
Klidirimdr .. 
Kawngnr «. 

Bagkam 


Acres. 

► 1,030*) 

> e,dG6 c ItaAralpiiidi 
. 1,257 V tubBil. 

, 706/ 

12,775 1 Falclijang ' 
1,207 i tahsH. 

2,261 \ Attock 

3,160 f tahHO. 
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Efiwalpindi and Hazdra. Tho bigliesfc point is 5,200 j from 
3,600 upwards the chil (pine and pistacio) occurs ; below this the 
vegetation is the same as elsewhere in the plains reseiwes, vh., 
acacia modesta and some catechu, olea cuspidata* Peculiar to 
Margalla aremallotus phil lippinensis which fortns^ occasionally fine 
and dense thickets, bamhusa stricia in patches here and there, 
alsohtezcus semiiervirons. Of brushwood comes first dodon/ce, n 
moat useful plant, jicsh'cia adhatoda, prtnsepta utilis, celastrus 
^pinoea, carissa diffusa, &c. Dodonxa and juHicia form the fuel 
of the poorer inhabitants of Rawalpindi ; tho former burns well 
when green, and forms a good roofing materia^ as white nuts 
do not eat it while both are used in immense quantities for litne- 
burning. 

Tamair, Maira and Banigalla are the last spurs jutiing 
out into the plain from the Mnrree hills. Khairi -Murat is an 
isolated hill about fifteen miles long, running oast and west, 
about twelve miles west of Rawalpindi station ; it bears the 
usual trees, with capparU aphylta, which does not grow else- 
where. Kaiilial is a raviny piece of w'aste ground, south-west 
of the west end of Rhniri-Murat. Xbairimar and Kawagar arc 
isolated hills in Attcck tahsll ; the latter is almost cniircb' 
covered with olive, whence its name (Mount of Olives), and 
produces a prettily marked marble-like stone ; the formation 
is limestone. The former is close to Hasan Abddl on the 
Grand Trunk road. It is, as its name implies (Khairi M/ir, 
sandal-destroying), a precipitous hill of limestone. In 
those reserves the Goveimmonb has entire control, with 
tho exception of a small portion of Margalla, whore grazing 
rights exist, and in Tamair, Mnira and Banigalla, where 
grazing and cutting dry wood is allowed to the villagers. . Tho 
groat ICdla Chitta range runs from near tho Grand Trunk road 
in the Rawalpindi tahsil duo west to the Indus. It bears olive, 
acacta modesta, dodoiifca and juaticia, while towards the Indus 
reputonia huzifollia becomes common, and rhazya stricta takes 
the place otjusticia. 

The formation of tho Mnrree and Kahuta hills is tertiary 
sandstone, with tho exception of a small limestone spur at Tret 
and another below tho depot barracks. Tho Mdrgalla range is 
limestone, jurassic and triassic, with the usual tertiary sandstono 
foundations ; the isolated lulls Khairi-Murat, KhairimAr, and 
Kawagar arc also jurassic limestono.^ Tho Kdla Ohxtta rango^ is 
jurassic and triassic limestone, except on tho Pindighcb side 
where sandstone appears, thus accounting for tho namOt as tho 
prevalent hue of the limestone is whitish groy, and that of tho 
sandstono dark grey and red, weathered into black. 

In tbe plains reserves camel and bullock carriage is 
every whore available, and in many places, tho railway, both tho 
Peslidwar and KoMt branches, comos into play. Tho rakhs 
wero selected by District and Sotilcmcnt Officers, and reported 
on as domarcatod in Soptombor I8G5 by the Deputy Commissioner, 
They woro made over to tho Forest Department in 1869-70* 
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The reserves in the plains wore gazetted in Notification 05 P., 
dated 1st March 1879, Punjab Gazelle, pages 73-74, dated Ctli 
March 1879 ” 

In addition to those forests, there are a number of rskhs 
marked off at last settlemont as belonging to Croyerninent, 
which are usually leased out annually to contractors. 

The total area of these rakhs is 89,593 acres, distributed 
as follows in the various tahsils:— 


TalisCI. 

Name of rakh. 

Area la acres. 

Tahsfl area. 

m 

M 

es 

S 

M 


TropNanan 



S,7flC 




Hivkhad 



7,C25 




Nokka Kalttri ... 


* 

942 




Muira Nalhad 



4,598 




nitrno 



2,95 1 




DkokMifa .. 

... 


2,220 




Gokhi 



1,002 



e 

Tarabcni 



2,046 



£ 

Sauli^u 



4,092 



o 

Chini 

Sit 


7,723 



5 

Gulijt 



1C, 908 



£ 

Mari ... ... 



3,274 




J&bbi 



1,240 




Tdwfn 



8,901 




Kot Ohhsiji 

... 


270 




Do. A. ... 



1,057 




Do. B. ... 



33S 




ArsuTrsU ... 



960 



* 

Bhatiot ... 

... 

... 

478 

70,392 



AUoek 



4,721 



o 

Land] 

trr 


69 



h’ 

< 

Knadbari(inr 

... 

... 

171 

4,981 

! 



1 

Bogra 



1,205 

1 

1 



Ddsgl 

*** 

Ml 1 

6,080 

6,876 



Piad Haoja ... 



251 




Adinta 

.1. 

• Si 

2,802 




Dbamial 



073 



5 

TaklHpari 



2,178 




Lobi-bhir ... ... 


1 so 

931 



S 

u 

Topi 



877 




Bsndn 



243 

7,846 

















Total area 



... 

' 80,698 
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These raklis contain no timber, and some of them nothing 
but grass ; others have a fair supply of firewood, and many of 
them are well suited for treatment as fuel and fodder reserves. 

It is difficult to get trees to grow in many parts of the 
western tabsils, but in the eastern portions of the plains of the 
district, drekj shis/tam, sar {71 and acacias, such ns Ickair and 
phulaa, usually grow Freely and well, aud moat of the roads in 
these parts ure shaded by rows of such trees. This is especially 
the case with the road from Rawalpindi to Bhurakao, and the 
Nfirpur, Saidpur, Kuri aud Oherah roads., ' 


Live* stock. 


SECTION B.— DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


Statistics of cattle according to the census taken at' the 
first regular settlement and at the revised settlement are 
given here in a tabular form : — 


Lnst niid 
present Btiitibtics 
compared. 

1 AGltlCCLTUSAt. 

1 XOV-AaBlCULtUBAL. 

n 

0 

0 

a 

R 

i 

1 

m 

♦ 

J 

( 

n 

ts 

0 

i 

la 

5 - 

Cl 

3 

T 

*3 

Donkeys. 

f 

£ 

& 

1 

ts 

a 

« 

■Js 

0 

5 

§ 

Firbl ncRulor 
Settlement. 

Revised Settle- 
ment. 1S93. 

h 

1 

a 


s 

c 

I-. 

i-a 

e? 

§ 

»a* 

S 

0, 

cT 

0 

177,077 j 

1 

n 

i 

1 

§ 

n- 

cs 

1 

1 S3 

' a> 

a 

u 

« 

5? 

s 

m 

?5 

e 

fl 

O’ 

s 


1 

H 


Too much reliance is not to bo placed on tlieso figures 
especially those for the first regular settlement ; the enumera- 
tion of cattle in the plains is always a matter of difficulty, a«d 
in the hills entirely correct results aro not to bo hoped for. 
The process was carried out at the revised settlement with much 
caro, and the resnlts may be taken us fairly approximate. It is 
clear that the number of cattle of all kinds now in the district 
is considerably greater than it was at the time of the first 
regular settlement, though the figures may not show the in- 
crease with any great degree of exai:tness. 


The number of cattle cannot, however, ho expected to go 
on increasing in the same degree ; cultivation has been enor- 
mously extended, and the tendency already is in many places, 
and will shortly be throughout the plains of the district, only 
to keep such cattle as may bo necessary for agricultural pur- 
poses, and to diminish the number of all superfluous beasts. 
The action of Government in reserving and protecting largo 
areas of forest, however, although at first it may appear to tbo 
people themselves likely to have a different effect, will do much 
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lo prevent nuy docrrn*.o in tlio iminbor nf caltio in tlie future, 
by preserving: tlieui in tiine« of (bVirf««^ unfl scarcity of fodder, 
nwd by providiuif lar^c urea** secure from denudation. 

The^brtMMlH- of horned cattle of the district are not good ; 
the caltio fouiul in the hill*, nro hardy hiil snmll ; those of tho 
plains artM»f an in fei for breed to these of many o(]icr parts 
of the I*rovi«ci\ Ihdiocks in ploughing arc worked from 
their fourth year, and gen<*r:illy last till they arc from 10 to Id 
^cars old. In April, May and dniie, })!ongh hallecks gel 
6 *.'!*, f, or chopped «(raw, and while in work half a Pi*r of 
or jdliMke. l#iilK»ck*< n^'od a** beasts of burden usnnlly 
get u small ferd of gram daily ns well. 

In duly and Augns* they are fed on green grass, and from 
Septemher to March on tlie straw of mitnniTi crop'*, known ns 
f.fnda joirdr, itirn, (the straw of moth). Favorite 

and vahiahh* nnttn.'iN are (•ccavionally allowed to gra/o in 
yuirdr and meth wlu a the crops aie young, iSnri^on, 

and orensionnily young wheat, are abo used ns fodder for 
bullock^. In the hilN more is ttSiu} and less of other kinds 
of fodder. The priee of ploiirrh cattle varies very greatly, A 
plough bullock inayco-J from IN. np to Its. 100. Their price 
liim rben mnrh »»f lat** years, ('nttlensed for cart*> rarely cost 
le-si than Jls. ‘50 each, or lb*. .*•(! per pair. 

T!»a number of carls in thf district hn<* nNo much increased 
•iwi ng to improvement in the rojuN, but carriago throughout 
tho district, imniediately that the timin roruN are abandoned, is 
entirely condneted by nu'auK of beasts of Imrden, camels, mules, 
donkeys and btillork<‘ ; the tiniiictall»Ml roads of tho district are 
whiinlly unfit for wheeled trnfllr. 

The cowtt of tho dbtrict are not good milk givers. 
Attempts lm\c been made to improve the breed of horned cattle 
by the ifitroditciioii <»f wdbhrcd bulls ftvun llctMir, but not with 
much Micretj;, these animals being loo big for tho incligenoiiH 
breed ; tlu! irnportutioti <»t s«jme <tr<iiig, well-bred bulls, 
however, would pntbahlv i)*i much good. Covrs for milk nrc' 
fre*!}' iinjxirli'd fn*iu odirr di'tiirls ; ilnwe belonging to (he 
trad give from half a *or id milk up to five sdrn per dioiii. 
The hill rattle give Vi*ry little imlk. A cow iy flie Miirroo hills, 
of indigenous breed, giving a** niucli as oiio ser of milk a clay in 
a rarity. 

Cows dr<»p from 4 to 7 ralve^, before going barren, and cost 
very %'arious surus from Its. 5 to It^, dO. Cows, when not in 
milk, are frequently u^ed for ploughing as well as bullocks in 
tho ftav/alpindi di«?lnVl. Fnnrtccn Ili<»*‘ar hulls aro kept in the 
district, three in t lie Jtawulpiinli lahidl, two in (tiijar Khan, three 
in Findigheb, five iti Fatohjang', and oiio in Kahtiin. I’lieso 
cost Ciovernmenl imthin^*’lo keep, as they arc entrnsfod to tin* 
caro of landowners of pfeiilion, and ute allowed to roam at 
largo. 
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Cattle diseases are at times very prevalent in this district, 
and are often very fatal. Eleven different diseases are reported 
to be known. The most fatal are > 

Gari or ghotUf a swelling of the gliinds ; animals tims 
affected rarely survive. The only attempt made to enro it is by 
pronouncing spells over the animal. It is infectious. 

Tah or iakut' which comes at all seasons ; the naimsl 
ceases to eat^ the body swellsi and the skin becomes limp, ami 
the temperature falls. 

liari zahmat, or wah, a kind of dysentery, Wah also is 
now used for rinderpest. 

Mokhur^ the foot and mouth disease. Animals affected 
are carefully separated from the others. 

Pharurif accompanied by cough. 

Dhakh^ a disease of the mouth. 

Ghingy filchiy iah and tili, the last disease of tlio 
spleen, are vernacular names for less, common affections. 
AVhen. kine are affected with mokhvvy it is considered very 
beneficial to hunt down a jackal with dogs, and then to drag 
his dead body round the affected animals. 

The buffaloes of the district, like other horned cattle, are of 
inferior breed. Male buffaloes are usod for ploughing, and more 
commonly in the w’orking of wells. 

Cow buffaloes give more milk than cows, from two seers np 
to as much as twelve seers per diem, and drop from five to eight 
calves. They are fed much as other cattle ; milk buffaloes are 
more carefully looked after when in milk than other kinds. 
Milk buffaloes cost from Rs. 15 upwards ; even Rs. 100 will he 
given for a very good one. The male costs much less, from 
Rs. 12 to Rb. 40. 

Camels are bred in many parts of tbe district, which is very 
well suited to their production and maintenance. They are, 
however, most destructive of forest growth, and as the waste 
area for bheir maintenance has diminished, and is likely to still 
further diminish, there is danger of a decrease in their number 
occurring in the future. This is n question which requires the 
attention of the District and Forest Officors, as such a result 
would be much to ho regretted. 

The camels of this district are a fine breed, and situated as 
the district is with a large cantonment in its centre, the enconr* 
agoment rather than the discouragement of their production is 
a matter of public iinporlauce. Cainols bring in large profits to 
f heir owners, and are not animals used in agriculture ; conse- 
quently, it is fair and right that their owncr.s should not bo 
allowed to graze freely over neighbouring forest which arc the 
property of Government, but should be called upon to pay toasonf 
able fees for the privilege. The number of camels in the district 
appear to have decreased from 24,149 in 1885 to 9,334 in 1893* 
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Camels arc mnile to carry Hglit loads vrlien two years old, 
•and are considered full grown at seven years. 'While still at 
the mother's foot, the young camel is known ns foda or 
From this period up to two years ns chhailar; when 
three years old as (Huhi s four years dok ; five years ns 
rhorla / six years as chhirjga ; seven years and upwards as 
yntr*»n. They usually work until twelve years old. They 
broa^soon trees and shrubs, such as /and and p/adaa, and 
occasionally get /»rr<iriira and green viothf of both of which 
they are very fond. The absence of carls, except on the metalled 
roads, makes camels peculiarly valimblo in this district. 
The price varies from Us. 30 to Its. 120 ; u fair average bciwt 
can bo pnrclm«ed for Its. 70 to Rs. 80. TIjo camels of this dis- 
trict are rarely ridden and do not make good ^atcdri camels, but 
they are strong and enduring, and excellent beasts of burden. 

The di<!cascs from which camels suCTcr much in this district 
arc — Af»MrJro, nol/i, from cold or wind ftroko. 

nnder which the animal becomes almost rigid. 

a very fatal di<?cn?o, considorod very infectious,^ in 
wlifcli the whole body swells, and the animal cannot eat. 

Vira, accompanied hy eruption on the skin. 

Donkeys are numerous in Iho district, arc cmplo^’cd in aill 
kinds of carriage, especially that of stone, and are strong, 
hardy iind useful animals, A native proverb useribes to tho 
dt<>(rict a capacity for producing only donkeys and stones. 
Tins is not fair to ilie di«lrict nt large, whicb, however, 
undoubtedly produces a fair share of both. Tlin boht donkeys 
are owned by the Rhiibrils, a trading class of Rawalpindi. They 
aro aNo inn eh omnloyed by Oillis, a hard w'orking class who 
fjuarry .‘•lone and carry it on donkeys. The price of donkeys 
varies from as little as Rs. 5 for the miFcrablc Hi lie animals, 
occasionally Keen staggering under n load, to Rs. 100 for tbo 
bc'd, v;hicli will carry an enormous load of grass which almost 
hides it from view, wdlh a laay grass-cut perched on tho top of 
the whole. 

Jliilc-brceding has laknn a .strong hold upon (ho district, 
and inaiiy fine miile^ aro produced. 'J’lio high prices recently 
obtainablo for tlie“o ntiiinah has gi%‘cn their breeding a still 
fiirtberimpotu*!, and iias acted irijnriouKly npon tlio liorflo-brood* 
ing of llio di**trict. Daring the year 1880, mule purchasing 
operations were going on ; Dio limit of average prico laid down 
w.as Ks. 350, v.dtorcas tlio averago prico laid down for remount 
p» roll n sing com in it tees fori Icii gal Cavalry regiments wwis only 
Rfl. 200, or little in excess of that sum* Seeing that a mtilo 
commences work mncli earlier than a horse, that lio requires 
much less care, and is much more hardy, and is readily sold, 
it is not Hurpriiilug that mule-breeding should bo frequently 
prcforrml to llio more precarious horse-breeding, lii 1893 
the average price paid for mulus wuis Rs. 197, Hint for Bongal 
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Cavalry remounts was Es. 323. High prices are however givcu 
for horses purchased for the British Cavalry and Avlfllory. 

Mules when two years old are known as deohri ; when three 
years old as dowah; and from five years old as jauf in, beiug 
full grown. They are, however, worked after their third year to 
their eighteenth. The best mules are to be found in the Nardli 
ilaka of Gujar Khan, in the group of villages round Bnsdli in tlio 
Eawalpindi tahsO, and in the villages on the Sodn banks in the 
Fatehjang tahsil. Many mules are kept by the Khatda oC ilio 
district. Their price varies very much, from Es. 50 to Es. 500 
for the female, which is considered much superior to the male, 
and from Ks. 20 to Es. 200 for the male. Many are sold annually 
at the Edwalpindi horse fair, and at all times of the year .for 
employment in mountain batteries, transport and elsewhere. 

Large flocks of sheep and goats are kept in cortam 
tracts of the district, in the Murree and Kahuta hills on tbo 
east, and on the borders of the Kdla Chitta tract in the ostremo 
west. They are of inferior breed. The goats are chiefly kepi 
for their hair, and because they breed rapidly, and their young 
furnish meat for their owners, and the female goats continue to 
give milk after their young have been taken from them. 
boris, or largo packing bags much used in the district, are made 
of goat^s hair. Sheep are kept for wool and for their pi'odncc. 
Blankets are made from their fleeces. A goat fetches from 
Ee. 1 to Es. 8 for a very good one giving a large amount of milk. 
A sheep from As. 8 to Es. 3. 

Milk goats give from half a ser up to two sdrs of milk 
per diem. 

The fat tailed sheep, or dumba, is the breed mot \yith in 
the western tahsils, but is never seen in the eastern portion of the 
district ; the breed there met with being the short tailed Harira 
sheep. The dumba does not thrive in Murree hills, it requires 
a good deal of grazing with a warm climate. The dumbas of 
Makhad are the best breed of sheep in this district. Only one 
ram is kept in the district by Government, it is in charge of 
Malik Haydt at Bhallar-jogi, but the people do not make much 
use of it for their sheep in that part of tho country, proforriug 
rams of tho dumba species, which this is not. 

A disease known as phrilcJci or tainki is often very fatal to 
both sheep and goats; the zamindars know no remedy for it, 
and it comes on and proves fatal In a very short space of 
time, the animal often succumbing as if shot. 

Faun or khdrish is a sort of mange. 

Zalmat or is a kind of dysentery. 

Thandi is a disease of month accompanied 'with cough. 
Thfihkiov ihandi is considered very infectious. 

' Another nftcctiou, of which tho symptoms arc great debility, 
* inability to eat, and general collapse, is known us budhi* 
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Fowls of good breed tiro kept in orory villtigo in Iho 
district in large mirnborF, cliiofly for sale, but also for iiso by 
Ibeir owners as food. They arc a sonreo of considorablo 
incotno. In tlic bills especially, very largo numbers aro^ kopt» 
commanding as they do a ready sale in Mnrrco during tho 
summer. In some places ducks arc also kept, being valued 
chiefly for their eggs. 

There is a small piggery kept by a pensioner in tho noigli- 
bonrbood of tho Mnrrcc Sanitarium* 

Colonel Cracroft says in his report— 

Ibcro are some fine broods of dogs in tho district, Ono 
is similar to a poinler in shape, has a good nose, and is used as a 
ret Hover, and t\\yo iinnt.s up the game, Tlic other is like a groy 
honiuU probably imported from IVrsia, tho breed of which it 
reyernbles, it is a very savage animal ; (here is nl«o in some 
parts of the district a shepherd dog, with curly hair very liko 
the ,^Vntch breed. The common pariah is a much hotter bred 
booking nnim.il than 1 recollect seeing in the Lower Provinces. 
All (bo^^ f,ae!s appear to indicate a favorable climato.*' 

The dogs of tho district must have degoner,atcd sinco 
Colonel Cracrofi’s time, the cnrly-hnircd shenhord dog, very 
liko the Scotch breed, is not now lo be scon ; but in all other 
rc’sp^ctH the di'Tription htill holds good. Tlio p«rin/i in indeed 
a very dillerrnt beast here from that of districts further sou lb, 

llorsedireeding is much practised in tho district, many 
parts of which nio vrell suited for tho pnrpoHO, and many 
good animals are annually produced. Colonel Cracroft says in 
liH report on this subject— 

** The heU hnrres aro to bo found in tho tahslls of Pindt- 
gbeb and l\itehjnng, whero Iho teniireH being i^amfndari and 
tlic c*-tutcr, large, the InndbolderR have heller means for breed- 
ing. C.s plain Cooper of the Stud Department greatly approved 
of the brrcMl of hordes be saw in Ibeso imbdivisionH. They arc 
generally fiery and well bred, (hough i- omoi ini es slight and small 
There nro at present five Government stallions in tho district. 

" Tliia is tho best tract for brooding horses in tho district ; 
and wore rcfervoirs of water or hikes formed in (ho Oliittu 
Pnh/iT, it i« believed that largo arena might bo turned info 
oxcollcnt pasture ranges, ami Iho tract might become a fa ono 
for breeding horHes on an exlcnsivo Fcalo, Tho groat obataclo 
to freo breeding is Iho scarcity of water and tho conRcquont 
fibneiico of fodder, Tho horses aro in good years allowed to 
roam at large. Tho breed of Jandal horses used to bo noted 
for its blood and wiry strength. Tho vilingo of MithiAl has a 
grc«it ropntation for its )ior«e^. lint the colts arc scldem kopl 
beyond one year, and aro then sold to Khnltnks and PiithAiis, 
Trans-InduH, It is found that the cost of stablo feeding nocoB- 
aary in dry ycarw, wliich nnfortnnalel}* almost forms tho roloj not 
tho cxcoptioU| is far too expousivo/' 
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These observations do not apply altogether to the present 
state of affairs. The best horses are bred in the tahsils of 
Patehjang and Pindigheb, but few horses are bred in 
Jand&lj the best known horse-breeding’ tracts are in tlio 
southern portion (or Sil ildka) of Pindigheb and in the Qhch 
iidka in the west of tahsil Fateh jang, in the Klmttar 
tract north of the Kala Chifcta range in tahsils Fatehjang 
and Attock, and in a few villages as Sapiala and Arinin 
in the western portion of the ltdwalpindi tahsil; horse- 
breeding is howeyer by no means confined to these tracts. 

In the Narrar hills, a breed of small, hardy, wiry horses 
is found, which are much prized, but there are not many of them. 
The fodder usually given to horses in this district is grass from 
April to August ; from September to January they get chart 
and the straw of wof A; in February and March they are fed 
on young wheat; and in winter are usually gireu vnrions 
masalas or spices, as gtir, oil, majith, turmeric, and so on. 

The grain given to horses varies according to the tasto 
of the owner, hdjra, barley, moth and gram being all in 
common use. Moth is an excellent grain for horses. 

Foals intended for exhibition at the horse fair get balls 
of batter and turmeric, and batter and pepper, to put them 
into '' dealer’s condition ” as well as cow’s and goat’s milk. 
Colts and fillies are, too, often ridden in this district when 
only two years old, and are often put into regular work at 
three. Several of the large landowners have formed runs for 
yonng stock, with very good results, but horse-breeders, who 
are unable to do this, continue to spoil the produce by tying 
them up, as soon as they cease to follow their dams, in dark 
and close quarters. 

The number of horses available for remounts in the Bengal 
Cavalry must always be a point of great importance and interest 
connected with horse-breeding, and in regard to this it may 
not be out of place to glance at certain difficulties under which 
zamindArs labor in regard to meeting this demand. 

In the first place horses are useless to the ordinary zamin- 
dar for any purpose except show. Ho does not require thorn 
to ride, and they are not employed in any way in the husbandry 
of his fields. Ho can, therefore, only keep them to soil at a 
profit. Now, the officers buying for thoir regiments will take 
nothing under a certain age, or a ^ certain height, four years 
being the limit of the one, except in very special cases, and 
14'2 hands the limit of the other ; and they will only buy horses 
which they believe to be sound. They^ are also tied down to 
a certain average price. The appointment of a committee 
and then of one remount agent to buy liorsos for the Bengal 
Cavalry also had a deterrent effect, and though tliis plan 1ms 
since been abandoned and a return made to reglmciitnl pur- 
chasing, the mischief done has not yet disappeared. 
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Tho natnral effect of all (licso considerations is that fcho Chapter ITi 3. 
average raroindar prefers to breed mules wjiicli roqniro less ~ 
care, \rhicli lie can sell \N‘ithout difHcnlty at an early age, and Ani- 

irliioh are bettor beasts of bwrdcn than horses or ponies, and „ • / t a i 

Avliicli give him far loss trouble and ansicty, and for w^hich he can ** on a • 

actnolly get a higher average price than ho can for his horses. 

If ho does decide to breed horses rather than mules, lio 
is still strongly tempted to part with liis animal as a 3 ’oarling or 
two-yoar old, o’? soon as ho can got a rcmancrativc price, before 
it has become unsound through being too early worked and 
other injudicious Ircatinont. 

Thus the seiivco of supply of horses of matnre ago is still 
fnrtlier diminished, and the only r.amind/irs who are likely to con- 
tinue the pmctico of horso-brceding are largo landowners who 
desire to do so only in part for profit, and in great measure for 
show, and who, not being pressed by necessity to sell, may bo 
e.\pcctcd to liold out lor their own prices. 

A good supply of nniinnls, of a class not nse/ul hi agricultural 
pursuits, can onl}* bo expected, however suitable the tract may 
be for t heir -product ion and maintenance, when the price to bo 
obtained for them is siifiioiontly attraclivo to rondor them 
obviouK)}* a good investment for the horso*brecdcr ; and it cannot 
ho expected that animals which nro useless to him, except for 
rale, and which ho knows likely rather to deteriorate iimn 
improve in his keeping, will bo kept by the average breeder 
one day longer tlinu lio can help. Consequently, many of Iho 
nnimnls bred in this district aro sold very young indeed, across 
the Indus or wherever there is a demand for them. Govern* 
jnent now bnys young animals for the purpose of mounting 
British Cavalry and Arlillor}* and thus secures some of the best 
young slock. 

To improve the breed of horses and mules in fcho disfcricfc, 

Government stallions and stallion donkeys aro kept in Eiiwal- 
pindi itself, at cacli tnhsil hend-quorters, and in selected 
villages, for the service of xamlndnrs’ marcs. 

Branded zniiros aro served free of charge, nnbrandod marcs 
have to pay n heavy foe, This arrangement is probably advant- 
ageous oil the whole ns preventing the sale of brood marcs, bufc 
it is nofc always liked by the breeders. And it is very doubtful 
whcfclier somo of llio restrictions on the transfer of branded 
mares ought nofc to bo withdrawn. 

There are in all 22 stallioti Itorscs; 12 in fcho Eawalpindi 
tahsil, 2 in Attock, 4 in Gnjar Khan, 3 in Pindighob, and 1 
in I'ntehjang, their keep costing in 18D2-D3 Rs. 4,105. 

The nnnibor of donkoj' stallions is C7 ; in ^R/iwalpindi 30, 
in Attock 3, in Giijar Klian 7, in Pindighob 5, Fafcohjang 7, 

Knhuta 5, and Murroe 1, their keep costing in I892.9d 
Its. 0,700, 
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The folloTring table ehows the distribution of these nnimnla 
throughout the district : — 

StaUment $1iowing the dtsiribxtiion of^talUons ihroughout the distrUt 
on April 1887. 
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The presence of these animals has undonbtedly done much 
to improve the breed of horses to bo found in the -district, and 
still more to improve the breed of mules. Vernnculnr treatises 
on horse-breeding have been distributed to breeders, with somo 
good effect. Young stock arc now better managed than formerly 
by those who have it in their power, bnt the conditions undor 
which they live do not admit, in all cases, of any very great 
improvement in this respect on the part of the small owners 
of stock. 

Tho richer zninlndurs who have taken up horso-breeding 
Imvo, many of them, osinblishod rnns and paddocks for their 
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youtijj 5tcck, with oxcollcnl result?;. Atnonp: tho best of 
th/*’*o ure tho«»u of Sirdur Fuloh Khun in luhbU Futehjuufj 
iiiTijrcitrtlinjr 1,000 ncrcs ; of Juhnn Khnn nt Sahtrnl / Itub/ir 
Khun lit Khundn; Sirdifr Takir Muhntntuud Klinu nt Mnkhnd j 
Navrub Kltnu, Malik of Pindi^jlioh, al Thntti4:ulri ; Annr Unidar 
ShAh, Mui of Mnhdi ^hah of iiianpjiini. 
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Therr nro in all o7 of thc«e : 7 in Pindigheh, 10 in Fnloh- 
^anjr, M in Gujir Khnti, one in Attack and IG in Kfiwnlpindii 
in nil ngi^ropilin;: I,7l!o acroh. 

The lutl dny of Iho annual IIor5o Fair is now rc- Thn ^ lUirMptodi 
frardrd ns a jjala day by tho wholo district. It is conclnclcd **•''*■• 
by the di^t^ihutic 1 n of prircs by ^o^le hig:h oflicinl in |iresonco 
of a lar^re company of Ihiropcuns, nnd iiK clashes of natives; 
thr!o of high rank bcin^; arconimodatod with nents in tho 
wo<»dcn bnildin;^ which has be^n creeled on ihc i^r^und, follow- 
ed by an axlnbition of limc-cutlin;* and lonl*pc;jginj;. 


Tho Kawalpindt Jlor .*'0 Fair was in<^(ilnfcd Fome years after ItiitnipmU Mywo* 
annexation, nnd v;a« eallrd the Xtirpur l\nir, from a place of P^^****'" **®^**‘ ^'®**’* 
that nainorituftted at the foot of llnr/tni Monntani, where there 
is a tomb o{ gr* al celobrily visited b}* thou'^uiula of pdgrims, 
and a fair is held in honor of tho Miihaminndun Saint Slthli 
Intif Pari. It was originally prr^pO'^cd that tho Ibiwnipindi 
lior*o Fair hhould bo held n( tho rarno limo nnd place, hut 
it was found itnpoj Kiblo to curry <mt this plan after tho firM few 
jearr. The Jlorhi? Fair wa»J. therefore, held at It/iwalpindi 
in 165?, and has since continued to he held there nt tho end of 
thoinontlt of March each year, on an open space on llio west of 
the city of H/iv;alpjndi. At the fair liorFOS nnd iiiiilcs nro 
exhibited. When the fair nas ^lr^t established, the number of 
nnimab* exhibited leldom exceeded 50 or CO. 

In 1650 tho artiotinl of prircs nwardeil was increased to 
It*». 1,^00, and owing to tin* f tiliscqtient incron* c in tlio valuu 
of pri&»‘«, and the gwid prices rctilixed from purchasers, 
the iifitnbcT of animals exhibited has largely increased. Tho 
conditions llnui laid down were, (hut tho young utock imisf bo 
tho produce of i^umo fiovonunont ht all ion, born in tho Punjab, 
and under Ibrco years old. That the prixe^winnora flhould 
bccomo tlie property of Government, and bo f:old on tho 
nnot to tho highest bidder. In tho event of a larger sum 
than tho prJxo being oblnined by Fule, tho difforonco was to bo 
given to tho ovrnvr ; but if lens, tho loss to fall upon Govern- 
ment. Proclamutiona in Panjabi and Hindi to tho nhovo c^cct 
wcroiinned throughout IhtH nnd tho ncighhonring dislricl?;, 
but IhoreHfiltsv/ero not great. In tho following year, 1857, 
about CO colta and filltcM, born and bred in tho ihinjab, 
competed for 13 prixes nggregaling nearly Its. 1,000 ; 25 full 
grown horses also appeared from Lalioro nnd tho moro eotilhorly 
districts, and 23 Ktibul horses. 2'ho Itawalpindi and GujrAt 
dirlricta ouch won four prizes;, Jlitdum carried off two, while 
Lahore, iSialkot and Uujnunvnia each took one. 
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Dttripg the nest year (1858)^ there was a great improTcmonk 
' " both in quality arid 

0 wnsolaUune colts. f e rXMmhBY of 

ai ::: •* e-ycar oM aiRes. ® ? 'f 

4 priMB ... 7 . „ . o54;antt it was found 

li consolatioDs ... j 2-ywr old oolU. advisable to submit a 

Do. M. for 2.year old fillios. new scale of prizes on ft 

.. .r-" 7 - = = ■■. more liberal scaio as 


indicated in the Tnargin^ making altogether 16 prizes and 
40 gratuities aggregating Bs. 1,460. It was at tlio snino time 
proposed to exclude yearlings from competition. Tlieso 
measures were sanctioned by Govornmenfc, and as it had been 
found very mcouvenient to award the prizes at Niirpur, they 
were given at Bawalpindi for the first time. In tho course of 
this year (1858), the Deputy Commissioner strongly recom- 
mended the removal of the horse fair altogether from Nrirpur. 
Being Jield at suoh a distance from the cautoumonts^ military 
officers could not always go out there^ and other reasons being 
urged, Government approved of the recommendation. Accord- 
ingly the fair was held next year (1859) at Bowalpindii but 
it was not well attended^ owing partly no doubt to tho change 
of site and also to the early date upon which the Bamztln fell. 
From the records of this period it appears that tho horse- 
breeders were somewhat disappointed iu tho prices realized 
for their good Dhanni breeds and that several of them had 
turned their attention more to mule-brocdiug. The porsevor- 
auce, however, of the local authorities, and their successful 
efForts in obtaining some good Government stallions, oiico again 
led the people to devote themselves to horses rather than mules. 


The next horse fair of 18C0> which was held early in May, 
showed good results, when, out of 800 exhibited, 39 colts and 
fillies of Arab stock obtained prizes and gratuities to iho 
amount of Bs. 1,280. Thitty-four horses were sold at nn 
average of Rs. 202, Of these six were by Arab sires, tho rest by 
country ; fifteen of the thirty-four were bought for the Irregular 
Cavalry. The committee of judges declared tliat they had never 
seen sncli an improvement within so short a time, and *wero of 
opinion that a finer lot of colts and fillies than the prize-winners 
could not be found out of the studs. Twenty-two of the success- 
ful exhibitors bolunged to tbo Baw-alpindi district, 17 io 
Jhelum, and a feiv to other districts. Tho improvoment thus 
clearly seen in 1860 was continued in 1861 and subsequent 
years. In 1801, 400 colts and fillies attended tho fair, all of , 
good quality. Tho best fillies came that year from Jholtim. 
With the concorronco of tho Commissioner and Committee, the 
number of prizes was this year increased, while their value was 
reduced, the highest being Bs. 75, tho nest Bs. 50, and tho third 
Bs. 25. Tho distribution of several gratuities (or consolations), 

especially during this year of groat scarcity, gave great satis- 
faction to tho exhibitors. From the returns it appears that 
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The number of animals exhibited fell ofi very much after 
] 884 until the fair of 1886, when it suddenly rose again to the 
largest total yet known of 2,674 animals. Three mules only 
were purchased by the Transport OfiScers at this fair, llie 
highest prico given was Rs. 250, the lowest Es. 200, and the 
average Rs. 225. Prizes to the amount of Ks. 2,000, were 
sanctioned by Government to be given at this fair, but owing to 
a grant made from Local Fnnds, tho sum of Rs* 2,055 was 
actually distributed among the classes. The home district was 
well to the fore, obtaining the greatest number of prizes both for 
horses, mules and donkeys, 

Besides the Bs. 2,055 above mentioned, Bs. 400 wore 
distributed (partly in cash and partly in the shape of lunpfff), 
along with bridles and honorary certidcatos to those native 
gentlemen who had, by maintaining runs and paddocks, or by 
other means, done most to promote tho interest of horsc«breeding 
in the district. Eight honorary certificates were distributed 
and fifteen bridles. 

The total number of horses sold at the fair this year was 
707; fetching Es. 75,336, or upon an average Es. 106. Tho 
number of mules sold wero 226 for Bs, 22,493, with au averngo 
of Bs. 99 per male. 

After the judging of tho various classes was finishod, n 
ploughing match was held for tho first time at this fair ; 18 
competitors entered and Bs. 95 were distributed in prizes. 
This sum was contributed from tho Local Funds, 

The prizes wero distributed on the afternoon of April tst 
by H. E. Perkins, Esquire, Commissioner of tho Division, and 
tho fair was brought to a close by tho usual display of tent* 
pegging by one of the Native Cavalry Eegiments in the station, 
and by au exhibition of all tbo Government stallions which 
conid be collected within an area of 40 miles. 

The following table gives interesting statistics of tho sales 
at each fair from 1882 to 1894 
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The Judging Committee awards tlie prizes according to 
rides prescribed by Government, tbe relative merits of eacli 
animal being ascertained bj*’ a system of marks, This Committee 
consists of the two or three officers of the mounted branches of 
the A.rmy at Rawalpindi and an officer of the Civil Veterinary 
Department. The. Deputy Commissioner is President and the 
Assistant Commissioner is Secretary. 

The Committee for 1 886 consisted of Colonel R. Parry 
Niabet, c, i. B., Deputy Commissioner, as President, and an 
officer from eacji of the following corps — ^R. H, A.; K. D. Gs., 
loth B. 0., with two Veterinary Officers of the Horse-breeding 
Department : — 

Of the various 'different classes the Committee found but 
little to say which was not good. To this general statement, 
Ijowever, there is one important exception, viz., class III 
geldings, which was at once small in numbers and bad in quality. 
This appears to have been the case in all previous years at this 
fair, but now that a regular salotri has been attached to the 
district to travel through it for purposes of castrating horses, it 
is to be hoped that some improvement may take place both in 
the number and quality of this class. 

^'Classes II and V, fillies and yearlings, were particularly 
good all round, especially the latter class. It is a very unfor- 
tunate thing that, owing to the absurd system of * tying up * 
which is prevalent, these young animals have no fair chance of 
a healthy development. Thus, in the classes devoted to older 
animals, it is found that in the great majority of animals the 
action is cramped ; while iu some bases the fetlocks are so 
swollen from the effects of the ropes as to amount to a deformity. 
The moat certain way to discourage this absurd system of 
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Cbapler 1V» B. tying up, i? for Govonimeut to enconrage by every means in Us 
Domestic Aui- making and maintaining of runs and paddocks. 

mals. * At tlie fair of 1884, 9d remounts were purclinsed by Gov- 

Pii7o‘ jxivinij. orninent i 88 at the fair of 1885 and 80 at the fair of 1886, and 8 
mules only were purchased by the Transport OiHccrs at this fair, 

Of the animals exhibited at the fair of 1886, 1,756 came 
from lidwalpmdi district, 600 from Jheluin, 10 from Shalipur, 51 
from Htizdra, 150 from Peshdwar, 8 from Gujrdfc, 8 from Uannu, 
9 from other districts, and 82 from foreign countries.*' 

Boos of the Murree Domesticated bees fire found in tbo Murreo hills onl}’. 
Wild boos are found in other parts of tlio district. 

The bees found in the Murree hills ore of mncli larger 
size, and are quite different in their habits from those of 
the plain tahsils of the Udwulpiudi district. The following dc* 
scrip tions of their habits have been gathered from the bee- 
keeping zamiudurs of Murreo and from personal observation 
The hives, or houses occupied by the boes, are constructed 
of bukedonud in a cylindrical shape, on the average about 8 
inches in diameter at one end, and 16 to 20 inches in diameter 
at the otlier, and some 15 to 20 inches iu length. A holo to 
iit the smaller end is then made by the intending bco-kccpor iu 
the wall of bis house, and iu this ho inserts the hive. lie then 
closes up the largo end which projects towaids the inside of the 
liouse with a sort of basket, generally made of grass and mud, 
and closes up the smaller end •wiih Icnclicha innd, leaving only u 
small hole, about ! inch in diameter, for the bees to come in 
and out at. Ilaviug prepai*ed their house for them scnio time 
in April (Baisakh), the bee-keeper proceeds to smear a mixtuio 
of rough gur and milk over the mouth of the hive. Some ten 
or a dozen bees first alight upon tins, and, if it suits them, 
remain a few days. These bees aro known as lihdri ; they 
then fly off again, following ouo of their number, it is said, 
as a leader, and presently return with a swarm of bees known 
81 ^ ^7207), aud these gradually enter thohivo andmnko their homo 
there. After a few days they begin to fly about and suck sap from 
‘trees aud flowers, aud construct their combs {pitkha). These me 
completed iu about fifteen days, aud then the young are deposit- 
ed and fed with extracts from tho trees, fiowers, xmd so on. 

The young become full grown in May, and then all swarm 
off elsewhere, leaving tho old bees iir possession, and those 
then begin to glean honey from v.arious fruit treos aud slirnbs, 
and fill their combs. This process is completed by from tho 
15th October to tho loth November. The original comb is first 
filled, and then the Lonoy runs down and fills a sort of second 
comb, known as the chala, 

' Tho honey is taken out by first making a small open- 
ing iutho back of tho t^ri, as the hive is called, and burning 
some old cloth beneath it.* Some bees aro killed in the process, 
but the majority fly out of tbo orifice and cluster against tho 
wall just outside ; the honey-comb is then removed from tho 
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back, and tlioii ib is again closed up. Iii places where the winter is Chapter IVi C. 

not too cold for the bees to remain, only two-thirds of the lioney 

is taken out, one-third being left to keep, the bees during the 

winter. In other cases it is all taken. The hives generally Commerce. 

contain from 4 to 8 pounds of honey each, with from^ 1 to H pounds Beca of the Mnr- 

of was. These are separated off from each other after esbraction, ree hills. 

and the honey is sold at from 4 to 6 pounds a rupee, the was at 

from 4 to 5 pounds, unclcaned, and when cleaned at a rupee a 

pound. 

Except in portions of the Rdwalpindi tahsil, where bees of the plain 
are occasionally kept in the same manner as in the Murreo g^uj^otS/jangami 
tahsil, the bees of the plain portion of the district are wild, iidwalpmdi; 
and do not make their homes in hives of any kind. 

In March or April those bees, which are not much 
bigger than a common ffy, begin to build their combs round the 
branches of trees or ou projecting rocks. First, the comb is 
built round tbe branch and then a portion is built 
pendent below it. This latter portion is known as the puhha, 
the former is the chala. The young are deposited in the pukha. 

The old bees live over all parts of the comb. The young 
swarm off in May- Jane, and the old bees then go off to seek 
a cooler place, but continue to draw honey from the original 
comb. They do not make any honey daring the hot season. 

Then, in the end of August-September, they again commence 
building a new comb, have young, and store honey up to about 
35th November, about which time the young swarm off. Then 
the bees go off again to seek a warmer clime, eating the honey 
from their old comb for the next four months which brings them 
round to April again and completes the year. Immediately after 
the 15th November is the time when the honey is mostly collected 
and sold. This honey is considered of good quality, and 
fetches a higher price than that made in the hills. It is sold 
at about 1 to 4 pounds a rupee, and the unclcaned wax is sold at 
about 10 pounds the rupee. 

SECTION C.— OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 

Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed Occupatioas uf tliO 
by the people as returned at the 'census of 1 89 1. Rut the figures 
are not very satisfactory for reasons explained in the Census 
Report, and they must bo taken subject to limitations which 
arc given in some detail in Chapter Xil, of the same report. 


The figures in Table No. XXIII refer to t1io total population 

Population. 

Towns. 

Viiiogca. margin show the distri- 

bution of the whole population 

Af^ricultural ... 

Noa-ugricuUnral ... 

Total ... 

c,ccs 

?8,CC3 

85,327 

into agricultural and non-agri- 
calculated on the 
** '* assumption that the number 

735,185 of women and children dopond- 
ent upon each male of over 
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Chapter IV, 0. 15 years of ago is the same wlmtever his occupation* Theso 
OccaD^ns In- however, include as agricultural only such part 

diirtriesand " of the population as are agriculturists pure nud simple; and 
Commerce’ exclude not only the considerable number who combine agri* 
Occupations of the culture with Other occupations, biitalso the much larger number 
people. who depend in great measure for their livelihood upon the yield 

of agricultural operations. More detailed figures for the occu- 
pations of both males and females will be found at pages 124 
to 182 o£ Table No. XIIA, and in Table No, XIIB of the Ceusiis 
l^eport of 1881 and Table No. XVII, page 408, of the Census 
Report of l89I. The figures for female occupations, however, 
are exceedingly incomplete. 

The rural population is essentially agricultural or depend- 
ent upon the results of agriculture ; and a return which shows 
the rural population as a little less than three-sevenths non- 
agricultural, and a little more than four-sevenths agricultural, 
is misleading. 

A great many persons eke out their incomes which they 
derive from land usually in kind by daily labor of various 
kinds. The zamind&rs in the villages near Murree will in a few 
dajs earn enough as coolies on the road to pay their land 
revenue for the year, the rates of daily labour in that tahsil 
being always artificially kept far above the natural wages of 
labor, very much no doubt to the advantage of the neighbour- 
ing villages. 

Wherever remunerative labor is to bo obtained nob far 
from their own homes, those of tho families of zaimnclars 
in all parts of the district whoso assistance is nofc^ required in 
cultivating the family lands, will go to obtain it ; but they 
usually prefer daily labor or labor which is of n temporary 
nature to regular and prolonged service. They do not like to 
go for from their homes for such work, but will flock to it if it 
be available within a moderate distauco. 

There are very few tribes which do not till their own lands 
nowadays ; in fact there are no tribes which can be so de- 
scribed. The chief families of Gnkhars, Janjuns, Johdras and 
Ghebds do not do so, and Sayads never cultivate themselves 
if they can avoid it, bnt the humbler members of all tribes till 
their own fields. Sayad women never work in tho fields and 
Gaklmv or Janjua women rarely. Tho women of other tribes 
help in most agricultural operations, except ploughing. Liko 
the men of tho tribe, tho Malliiiv women are the most industrious 
and do most field-work. 

The ordinary non-agrfcultural inhabitants of tho villages 
of tho district arc-— 

Joldha — (weaver), 

TeZi— (oil-man), 

/inshmiri— (usually spinners), 

— ^ 
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Mochis — (leather workers). 

Lolidr — (blacksmith); 

' iTarMda— (carpenter), ' . 

Mirdai — (musician), 

. MuaalK — (sweeper), 

Siindr — (goldsmith), 

with IChatris, Brahmans, Kohlis, and a few others. 

These only form a small percentage of the total population, 
and are most of them more or less dependent on the outturn 
from agricultural operations. 

The trading classes who are almost entirely confined to the Traaing classes, 
city of Hdwalpiudi, and the so-called, by courtesy, towns of the 
district, do not requii-e detailed notice. The Paraohas of Malah- 
Tola and Makhad have already been noticed on page 204. 

These are very enterprising traders, going to Kdbul and 
Bokhara for their commodities, chiefly silk goods, gold threads, 
gold seals and such like, and taking them again even as far as 
to Bombay and Calcutta, They also deal largely in hides. 

A large number of lacquered legs for bed-steads (chdrpdia) Indastnes a n a 
are made by the tarhhdna of Akhl^s and Kamlidl in tahsil wonufactares. 
Pindigbeb, Kfiri-Doldl, tabsil Rawalpindi, and Saigrtion, tahsil 
Kahuta, These fetch from annas 12 to Rs. 10 for the set 
of 4 ; and are made of ahishamj phula% or fcftaiV wood. Pihrdsy 
or low chairs, and spinning-wheels are also made by the same 
class in considerable quantities. The chairs cost from He, 1 to 
Rs. 8; the spinning-wheels, from Re. 1 to Es. fi. Other wooden 
articles are also constructed for sale in many of the Tillages, 
especially in tahsil Kahuta, where wood is plentiful. 

The lolidrs of Manianda, tahsil Pindigheb, make padlocks 
of iron, and stirrups are made at this village and in several 
places in Fatehjang and at Hasan Abddl, 

Iron vessels of large size {harah) are made at Makhad, 
costing from Be. 1 to Rs. 40, according to size. Baking-plates 
are also made here. 
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Reed matting, known as phdr, is made in some villages in 
Attock tahsil, embroidered shoes, chappria^ and sandals {hkeri) 
are made at Kot, Ghauntra, Pindigheb, and Hazro. 

Country cloth of various kinds is made throughout the 
district ; blankets are manufactured in considerable quantities 
in tahsil Kahuta, and in parts of Pindigheh and Fatehjang, 
also chhats and horia, or packing bags. The barbers of Fateh- 
jang and Pindigheb engage in the manufacture of these articles, 
which are sold in Rdwnlpindi, Pedidwar, and elsewhere in con- 
siderable numbers. 
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Saddles are made in R/{vralpindi and also in Bisandot ((nlisii 
Kahuta), Pindiglieb and Fatelijang, costing from Es. 5 to 
Es. 20. Silk-work of various kinds is done by tlie women of tlio 
Attock talisil especially, P/tiilhiris are made in munj" places, 

1 those of HaziFO and Ea^vnlpindi being the best. The stone o( 
the Kbftiriinar hills, known aa abn\ is worked into cups and 
other shapes in Find Trer and Eawa, neighbouring Tillages. 
Snuff is manufactured in Hnzro to a conaiderabio extent, and 
in smaller quantities in Makhad. Soap of a common country 
kind is made at Eawalpindi, Fafcehjnng, and at lifakhnd. 
Leather manufactures have diminished ; saddles and shoes 
are the principal articles made. 

There is now no considerable mannfactnro of Icuzas, or 
ear then -jars, at Fatelijang, ns there is said to hare once been. 
Oil is manufactnred in many of the villages of the district, 
especially in Fatelijang, and a good deal of it is exported 
across the Indus. 

hTone of the above manufactures are of great importance, 
most of them are not known beyond the limits of the district. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of ' 
Art, has kindly furnished the following note on some of the 
industries of the district 

There seems to be no special manufacture of any kind 
in this district. Boats are built for*UB 0 on the Indus at Attock 
and Pindiglieb. Richly carved cliauMts for doors and windows 
are occasionally made as in other parts of the Punjab. From 
a village near Uasan Abddl some good cotton prints (ar6dfl), 
rough in execution but faii'ly good in color, have been pro- 
cured. But while the district cannot be said to do a regular 
export trade in any special branch, it must not bo imagined 
there is a total absence of industries. Here, as elsewhere, the 
cotton weavers complain that their trade suffers from Euro- 
pean competition ; and it is said they arc turning to wool 
weaving.*' 

Boats are occasionally built at. Attock and Makhad ; 
both He on the Indus bank. The flmlhiris of the Hazro and 
Rawalpindi towns deserved notice in the productions of the 
district. It is very doubtful if the weavers have ns yet 
to any extent given up their old trade in favor of wool 
weaving. 

Borings for potrolenm were first made in 1870, when a 
well was sunk at Siidkal nt tho foot of the son thorn slope of 
the Kdla Ohitta hills, throe miles from Fatohjang. 

Tho area taken up for the works is 4 acres 2 roods 4 polos. 
Five borings Iiavo been made, 4J inches in diameter each ;No. 

1 is 100 feet deep ; No. 2, 50 feet; No. 3, qq 
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feefc; No. 6, 100 fcefc. The borings are 35 feet from each other, 
and the oil is drawn out in small dipping tubes with ropes 
and brings up abont 2 pints of mixed oil and water. 

This is thrown into a cistern, from the bottom of which the 
heavier water is drawn off, leaving the oil above. 

For the first eight years the average outturn of oil was 
abont 30 maunds per diem, but since 1878 tbe quantity of oil 
obtained from the wells has gradually decreased, and the 
outturn from the wells is now about 1,000 gallons per year. 


Chapter 17, G* 
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The petroleum now costa Rs. 20 per one hundred 
gallons delivered at the Bawalpindi gas-works. This includes 
the cost of niaintaining the borings in working order. 

In the rains the oil which comes up in the borings is ve^ 
much mixed with water. 


In 1887-89, an attempt to increase the output of oil was 
made by deepening boring No. 3 and by making another 
boring 800 feet deep,^ but the operations did not lead to any 
appreciable difference in the quantity of oil obtained annually. 

The Bawalpindi gas-works were erected by Govern- Rawalpindi gaa- 
menfc in 1868. The gas is used for lighting all the European 
barracks, the churches, &c. It is made from mustard oil, 
petroleum and wood. The petroleum is procured from two 
localities, Fafcehjang, 30 miles from Bawalpindi, and Kdlabdgh 
on the Indus, in the Banna district. 

* The total outturn of petroleum from Fatohjang was about 
1,200 gallons last year. 

There are now no borings at Kalabdgh. The oil is collected 
as it trickles with water from fissures of rooks in a deep 
ravine. The total oil collected is about 1,600 gallous per 
annum. 

The petroleum costs, delivered at Rdwalpindi 

Fatelijang oil Bs, 16 per hundred gallous. 

Kalabagh oil „ 28 ditto. 

The oil is used in its raw state, and is not distilled nor 
purified'in any way. Its color is dark green hy reflected light 
and a bright golden yellow by transmitted light. - One gallon 
yields 260 cubic feet of gas, sufficient to light ono jet for 90 
hours. 

The trade of the district used to centre in Rawalpindi, 

Hazro and Makliad, but Gujar Khan now absorbs a very 
largo part of it. The ordinary manufactures of the district, 
described above, are exported to some small extent; and a 
good deal of snuff is sent away from Hazro via the Lawrence- 
pur station on the North-Western Kailway ; but the great 
exports of the district are food grains and oilseeds, and in years 
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oE good harvests and favorable prices, the exports of wheat 
from Grujar Kliau are very considerabJe. 

Women's 2 Jpydmrts, mndo at Hazro and elsowhoro, are 
exported in considerable qnanfcifcios to Peshawar and across 
tbe frontier. .Wool blankets and bides are also exported to 
some extent. 

Among the imports are piece-goods from Calcutta and 
Amritsar, rice from neighbouring districts, Si/llkot, Wazirabad, 
Pesbdwar, Kashmir and Sawat ; rice being little grown, and 
that of inferior quality in this district. Qhi is brought in from 
Punch, Kashmir and Hazara and other districts of the Punjab. 
Salt comes from Jlielum and Kulabagh ; refinod sngar from 
Bombay, Shahjahdnpur, Hosliidrpur and Julluudur ; gur from 
Sidlkot, Pesbdwar, Jullundur and Meerut ; fruit and vege- 
tables from Lahore and Gujrdnwdla ; fruits from Kashmir, 
Kdbnl and Peshawar ; tea from Kdncjra and the aoa-ports j 
conntry cloths from Amritsar and Ludhidna ; raw cotton and 
indigo from Mooltan; hardware from Amritsar, Dolbi and 
GujrdnwAla; silk from Amritsar, Jullundur, and Pesha- 
war; leather from Kashmir, PeshSwar, and Gujrat; thick 
cloths, pattus, &o., from Kashmir; timber, chiefly deodar, 
from Kashmir. Eire- wood is also brought in from Khairabad. 
The Kashmir trade is registered at Mnrrco and at Lachman 
ferry on the Jhelum river. In 1892-93 tho value of tho 
registered trade was as shown below . 



Imports. 

Exports. 


Re. 

Bs. 

By Murreo 

14,95,244 

13,60,976 

„ Lnclimou ferry 

3,13,480 j 

2,62,496 

Total 

18,08,724 

16,23,472 


Tho trade of the K^walpindi district with Kashmir, 
however, does not as a rule go beyond Srinagar, Ydrkand and 
Laddkh. Traders seem to prefer tho Kulu route, which is 
probably sliortcr than tho route through the Kashmir valley. 
QJii, timber, charas, dyos^ fruits, drugs and medicines and rico 
deserve mention among tho imports ; and cotton piece-goods 
and Lahori salt, metals, and unrefined sugar aro noticeable 
among tho exports. In 188G also a considerablo quantity of 
wheat, ebiefly, it is believed, for seed, was exported to Kashmir.' 

Trado vfith all districts on tho line of railway is carried on 
by that moans. With Kashmir tho trado used to bo carried on 
by mules, donkeys and bullocks, but during tho past years 
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enormous strings of camels were employed to carry salt and 
wheat into the valley. There is also a certain amount of trade 
carried on hy the boats on tho Indus river ; this is chiefly a 
trade in food grains. Trade across the frontier is carried on 
by beasts of burden ; with Kdbul mostly by means of camels, 
E:wcept on tho railway, the external trade with this district is 
nowhere carried on by means of wheeled traffic. 


SECTION D.— PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The price of grain has varied greatly in this dis- 
trict, as in other parts of the Punjab, during the last twenty 
years. 

Table No. XXVI gives tho retail hazdr prices of commodi- 
ties for the last twenty years, and the table below gives the 
rates approved of by the Financial Commissioner on the Settle- 
ment Officer’s detailed report on prices forwarded in March 
1885, as the average prices of the district grain crops to be 
taken for assessment purposes 


Tahsil. 

Bdwalpindi. 

Jhelum. 

i 

1 

•ts 

-g 

£ 

Wheat 


.35^ 

.35* 

42^ 

30" 

Crraxn •*. •** 


40 

.34 


... 

Oilseed (tdriiniira) ... 

• ■ • 

so 

39 


... 

Barley 


60 


68 

40 

litlaizo ... .«• ... 

... 

45 

... 

53 

40 

Bajra *•» 

ett 

45 

44 

50 

40 

Aloth ■«« .«« 


45 

41 

41 

30 

Ootton .*• 

... 

10 

.19 

15 

15 
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These average prices assumed are below llio actual aver- 
ages given by the figures, and it is desirable Hint they should 
bo BO, for the high prices of famino years which raise the average 
represent no advantage to the zamiudars, wlio in such years 
have usually nothing to soil, and are lucky if they do not them- 
selves have to buy at these excessive prices. The principle 
that these years of famine prices should bo excluded from cal- 
culation has since been generally accepted. 

In his Attock Assessment Keport, written in 1884 , Mr, 
Steedman made the following remarks on the prices obtaining 
and likely to obtain in future in the district 

‘'The price current Btatomonts will show how greatly 
prices have varied from year to year in this district. Three 
years ago grain was almost dearer in the Buwalpindi district 
than anywhere else in the Punjab. Now grain has been for 
some months cheaper licro tlmn in any other district. I know 
that barley, moth, and hdjra wore almost unsaleable last year ; 
and for Indian corn there was very little demand. There was a 
brisk demand for wheat and oilseeds, principally mrsliaj, for 
exportation to Europe. But even then prices wore by no moans 
high, and according to the latest news from England, wlioat is 
unprecedentedly cheap, and some two millions of 11101105^ liavo 
been lost on the importations of Indian wheat. I believe 
that it is far too often assumed that prices must rise. 
A comparison between prices at the regular scttlomont, 
or for a short immediately preceding period, and the 
average annual price that has since prevailed as .a guide 
to the enhancement that can ho taken scorns to mo 
fallacious. Prices obtaining duriug Sikh rule cannot fairly be 
copiparcd with prices that have prevailed since annexation, 
nor prices in a district before tho opening of a Railway, with 
those that obtain subsequently. Railway's, it is generally said, 
tend to raise prices. 1 do not belie vo this will hold good of 
the Rdwalpindi district, and certainly not of the Attock tahsil. 
Hitherto tho Chhachh plain 1 ms been a tract in which 
harvests have hardly ever failed; the crops of the adjticcnt 
country depending entirely upon min and being very liable to 
failure, while the nearest tract that could bo couulcd upon 
to supply grain in bad years, was Gnjrat some 100 miles 
away. Before tho railway was opened,' the Chhachh 
zdramddrs obtained, in years of scarcity, liigh price.*;, ami in 
years of plenty were no worse off than their neighbours, the 
cultivation of whose lands was dependent on rain. Now, in a 
year of scarcity, grain is poured in from tho districts round 
Lahore ; while in years of plenty, the export to Europe seems 
unable to raise the price of wheat to any considerable extent. 
As a matter of fact, very liltlo grain was exported even last 
year from the Attock talisfl. TIio effect of exportation to 
Europe on prices is often souiowlmt sudden; and the profit on 
these sudden rises docs not go into tho zamitidur’s pocket. 1 
particularly remember in 1875 that wheat sold on tho threshing 
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floor in the Indus Kacht at a rate o£ from 40 sers to 50 Chapter IV, D. 
sirs per rupee. Then some Karfiolii merchants came up to p . . 

buy for export, and wheat rose in two months to 25 s5rs per andflrmufes.^ 
rnpcc. The difference went entirely into the pockets of the DiffiouUios in 
middlemen. If a zamind^ir could hold his grain back, he frnmmg n prioo 
would sliai*o in these profits, but he hardly ever can. Pirsfc curront. 
there is the revenue which must bo paid *, next there are his 
debts to be satisfied ; and the result is that the gram is sold 
immediately it is winnowed to the Khatri with whom ho deals, 
while prices are at their lowest and the demand for exportation 
has hardly had any effect. 

The two events of the lost few years which have had the The K&bni war 
greatest effect on tho prices of the district have been, first, adveut^of ^theV^i! 
the Kdbnl war and tho scarcity which prevailed at that time, ‘ 

and secondly, the advent of the railway. 

seems nndeniable that prices are both higher and better 
established than they were before the year 1860, and agricul- 
turists have now far greater facilities for converting their 
produce into money than existed thirty years ago.” 

The red wheat of the district, known locally as lohi, and 
to the trade under the name of Gujar Khan wheat, has a well 
established reputation in the Karachi market, and ' is largely 
exported, and in some years there is also a considerable export 
trade in oilseeds. Both the cantonment and city of Bdwal- 
pindi have undergone large development in late years. For 
these reasons it does not appear likely that there is a very 
great fall in prices to be anticipated. 

What appears to bo most probable, is that in future prices 
will vary within much more restricted limits than in former 
times, and that their oscillations will be much less violent, 
that the very abnormally high prices of previous famine years 
will very seldom, if ever, be reached again ; but that, on the 
other hand, the very low prices, resulting from a surfeit of 
grain in the local market, will never recur, as exports will in 
such circumstances largely increase, and the price will be to 
some extent enhanced. In fact, while it is possible that another 
war might, like tho late Kabul war, drive prices up very much 
again, it is extremely unlikely that any contingency will arise 
which will very materially depress them. The result of the 
enormous improvement in communication must bo to steady 
prices, and it is to this steadying process, rather than to sudden 
rises which usually benefit the middleman or trader ratber 
than tho znmfnddr, that the cultivators must look for their 
advantage in the future. 

The following table gives figures for tho sales and Volaoonond for 
mortgages of land in each tiilisil of tlic distriot during the mortgage, 

past thirty years 
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Yalno oCland for 
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I.— ABSTRACT OP LAND 


TAHSIL with ATEn* 

AOB ASaESSitRKT PER 
ACRE CUCTIVATED. 


Sales examined bt periods. 


Bs, a. p. 
Attook ... 0 IS 10 


FindighcT), 0 6 8 


Fatekjang, 0 10 8 


GnjarKliaDi 118^ 


nitFalp!Ddi,0 14 9. 


1853.6/ 

1868.77, 

1878.82 


1868.: 

1878-821 


1853.67 

1868-78 

1870-83 


1868-7/ 

1878-82 


100 


loo 


10(M 


1833.6/1 13 
1863-771 62 
1878.82 85 


100 


Kalinta 1 0 10 


fl 1868-77 
l\ 1878-82 


Mtirreo ... 0 8 1 < 


185S-CS 

1869-73 

1S74-83 


Average 

price. 


iMoRTOAOES WITH rOSSF/SMON 
'examined By periods. 


looj 


10(4 43 


100 


48 

15 

121 ! 


33 


Bs. 


45 




C2 


I 


Bs. 

2,24S| 

5l,66d 

1,39,379 


1,93,183 


1,09.797 

1.82,517 


2,02,314 


1853-67 

1868-77 

1878-82 


ISfiS..., 
1878-82 


5,270 1838-67 
57,1191 1868-78 
50,5031 1879-83 


1,21,952 


1,16,180 
.. 11,12,701 


46 


42 


3« 6,21,433 


163 


2,28,881 


40,001 

2,81,060 

"97,37“’ 


66.170 

79.038 


49| 1,36.208^ 


5.6M 
19,3C9l 
28,4 1 W 


63,453 


ism 

1878-821 


1,1833-67 

18CS-77 

3878-82 


1863-77 

1873-82 


183S.6S 

1869-73 

187m 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Averagi 

\mcrlgai 

flew. 


100 


190 


31 


9} Bt| 

uOJ &»] 


100] 73 


Bs. 


28 






.2 'll *3 

. ej w 

III 

H 


Bs. 

6,407 

1,56,6141 

1,80,(W3 


3,43,701 


2,01,490 

2,71,896 


394. 


1,73,3SC 


5S 1,91, 900 


4(Ul,90,80i: 


35 


41 


46^ 


21,610 

78,167 

92,123 


77,316 

1,13,485 


20,631 

3.03,176 

2,81,039 


5(M 


6,09,893 


53,599 

55,658 


1,14.167 


I4,723l 

13,C75j 


30,1GC 
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Total of rsncEN. 

TACC OP CCtTIVATED 
A&EA. 


MORTGAOtS WITIIOCT 
rOSSI>blON. 

Toinl 

ouJA. z'lsr 


Avttuae AfUEssstesprsn 
ACRE OF LAND. 
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Voluo of land lor 
aalo&ud mortgage. 
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and Measures. 

Value of land for 
sole and mortgage, 

Tausil. 

8AX13 S3CAM1NED BY PERIOD. 

.S 

n 

■| 

CM 

O 

s 

u 

Averag 

i 

cl 

1 

c pncc. 

I 

8 

CM 

0 

g 

S) 

M 

1 

n 

0 

a 

1 

3 

S 

1 

ndwalpindi 

1885-87 

1888-90 

1891.93 

32 

32 

SC 

ns. 

67 

C7 

69 

Us. 

51 

82 

85 

Us. 

4,55,416 

526,293 

6,16,814 


100 

63 

72 

lU|9S,5«i3 

Attock ^ 

18S5-87 

1838-90 

1891-93 

22 

4G 

32 

31 

45 

47 

28 

35 

50 

88,099 

2,18,160 

1,61,963 

lUO 

43 

83 

4,03,222 

Kiiliuta "■ ^ j 

1883-87 

18SS-90 

1891-93 

35 

32 

33 

39 

47 

. 51 

47 

41 

31 

1,21,700 

1,38,019 

1,57,972 

100 

47 

51 

4,17,741 

Murrco ^ 

1683-87 

1888-90 

1891-93 

23 

29 

48 

42 

45 

61 

131 

116 

59 

27,949 

37,810 

69,611 

100 

47 

82 

1,35,403 

Fiiidigliob ^ 

1883-87 

1883-90 

1891-93 

29 

33 

38 

13 

20 

20 

49 

43 

41 

87, 

1.47,971 

i|gi,4gc 

100 

IS 

46 

3,09,030 

Gujar 

1SS3-87 

1883-90 

1891-93 

21 

3G 

40 

58 

73 

72 

59 

83 

79 

2.05,762 

3,67,405 

4;31,7&1 

100 

cT 

75 

10,24, OSl 

ratelijaiig ^ 

18?5.f^7 

18^3-90 

1891-91 

1 

15 j 

43 

56 

38 

13 

71 i 

65 

01 

01, 603 
1,07,430 
1,00,603 

100 

43 


4,58.502 
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MoRTOACCd WITH POSSFSSION EXAMINED 
nr rscioD. 


Is 



< ie 

Vc 

Average wort- 
gage dcht. 

IforttTA^o money discharged 
in rupees. 

^1 

f/ 
t 2 

-M M . 

0*2 Sf* 

Si|> 

.22"g 

■i-as 

bi 

Sold. 

Mortgaged with possession. 

•3 

•c 

S. 

o 

s 

*et 

O 

IM 

o 

■«» 

a 

o 

t» 

u 

s 

2 

o 

b 

& 

o 

9 

a 

o 

u 

2 

o 

o 

E, 

2 

£ 

16S3^7 

16SS.90 

1S91.93 

S5 

30 

33 

Bs. 

3G 

67 

41 

Us. 

33 

60 

47 

Bs. 

2,92,723 

4,03,830 

3,40,729 

Acres. 

19,579 

35,153 

47,319 

Bs. A. p. 

1 1 0 

0 13 0 

0 13 0 

Bs. a. p« 

110 

0 15 7 

0 15 2 


too 

45 

45 

10,43,28-1 

102,031 

0 11 3 

10 1 

1835.S7 

lBSS-00 

1691-93 

23 

Gl 

1C 

18 

12 

35 

15 

18 

29 

1,71,019 

3,01,730 

2,11,643 

8,30C 

42,180 

40,741 

13 0 

1 4 3 

0 15 2 

13 8 

1 2 11 
13 4 


100 

17 

19 

C, 91, 222 

97,227 

12 2 

13 0 

1685^7 

16SS.90 

1891-93 

23 

67 

20 

33 

21 

61 

32 

35 

41 

80,021 

1,18,618 

1,10,103 

9.701 

14,623 

10,000 

0 13 1 
1-0 1 

0 13 0 

1 1 10 

0. 9 8 

1 3 8 


100 

31 

37 

3.09,812 

40,630 

0 14 6 

018 7 

1885-87 
I88S-9» ! 
189U93 

18 

42 

40 

41 

35 

48 

54 

103 

128 

8,381 

15,714 

^0,C91 

1,765 

3,475 

4,011 

0 6 1 

0 6 0 
0 13 8 

0 12 10 

0 6 5 

0 6 11 


100 

41 

95 

41,789 

9,274 

0 9 2 

0 7 0 

1885^7 

1888-90 

1891-93 

3G 

41 

23 

G 

7 

10 

27 

29 

31 

1,72,2« 

2,31,079 

i;02,937 

85,061 

1ii0,09l 

227,680 

0 4 6 
0 G 10 
0 7 1 

0 3 0 

0 4 1 

0 6 0 


100 

8 

29 

6,00,800 

603,058 

0 0 2 

0 4 2 

1683.87 

1888-90 

1691-93 

21 
■ 41 
38 

43 

43 

63 

42 

43 
63 

1,20,980 

2,65,599 

2,81,332 

49,305 

80,703 

89.001 

0 15 0 
0 14 0 
0 14 9 

10 0 
10 7 
10 0 


ion 

48 

40 

G, GO, 9 10 

210,107 

0 14 8 

10 0 

1883-87 

1888-90 

1891-93 

23 

1 40 

33 

23 

20 

, 29 

41 

39 

43 

1,02, ,583 
1 80,235 
1,71,408 

21,000 

178,101 

100,273 

n 12 8 

0 0 3 
1 0 10 9 

0 8 7 
0 10 8 

1 0 10 2 

... 

IOC 

r 20 

• 42 

1 4,Dt.28C 

; 389,431 

L OIO'TC 

0 0 10 


Ateraoe assessment 

TAK ACRE OF LAND. 


Chapter IV* B. 

Prices, Weights 
and measures- 
Yalao of land for 
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Chapter IV, D. Tlio total area of land sold daring tho SO years ending 1893 
. -“ 5 “ . amounted to 143,989 acres j ilio purchase money to lla, 01,50,812. 

andjir^Bufoa. mortgaged amounts to 336,086 acres j the mort* 

Vnlno of lantl Iot g«ge ™o«ey to Ks. 57,31 ,232. 
eaio and mortgage. *Plie total alienations, thovoforo, amounted to 480,075 acres# 
valuo Rb. 1,18,82,044, or 12 times the annual land revennool 
tho district. 

^J'ho results are very encouraging in Gujtir Khan, Fatelijang, 
Attock ami Kahuta, \vhero the total area alienated is small, and 
a larger proportion of the alienations have boon made to zamiri- 
ddrs of the same village as tho alienor or of other villages. 

In Rdwalpindi and Murroo tho alienations are largo and tlie 
proportion of these alienations made in favor of other zamfndara 
smaller, but in Pindighob the amount of land shown in the stalo- 
inent as mortgaged is considerable, and in that tahsil it is chiefly 
mortgaged to outsiders. 

The statistics available on the subject, although not reliable 
in every particular, show very clearly that tho price of land lias 
risen very considerably throughout the district during tho last 
thirty years. 

Wages of lobor. Wages of labor have also steadily increased, aud ore noar 

much higher than they were thirty years ago. 

They are lower now than they were during tho KabuH'ar, 
when all kinds of daily labor wore at “ famine rates, bat the 
general result throughout the period has been a steady riso in 
all wages paid in cash. Agricultural laborers are still paja 
sometimes entirely in kind, but whenever they are paid partly 
in cash and partly in kind, the cash portions of their wages has 
shared in tho general rise. 

The rate of coolie labor is high, bub has fallen much sinco 
tho Kdbul war ; but the fixed district rates have nob yet follotvcd 
tho natural fall, and tend to keep them artificially liigh. 'frue 
rout rates are not yet common in tho district ; but whenever land 
is let at competition rents, the rates have lately gone up^ con- 
siderably, especially in the neighbourhood of Rdwalpiudi itself, 
Hazro and other towns and tahsil hcad-quartors. 

Rents in kind paid by hereditary tenants remain as before, 
but cask rents throughout the district have shown a strong 
tendency to rise in tho case of both hereditary tenants acd 
tenants-at*will, and in the case of tenants-at-will the kind routs 
paid have practically reached their limit throughout tho districti 
having risen in almost everycase to onodmlf of tho produce* 

onamca* standard measures of length in tho Rawalpindi district 

are as follows:— 

Gira =: three fingers breadth. 

Fao sss 4 girds. 

Foot sss 12 inches. 

Gaz 16 girds ^ 4 pdo ==* 36 inches. 
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The varies; in fomo places 15 ‘^pnls” xnnko n 

"pas/* this IS knotrr nn tlic lialiori pnr* The countr)* rfarrii 
use n " pas ” of 17 •• pirAs ** in Imjinp cloth. 

^ Tho "loot" s=s 12 inches, is of coursn the Knplish monsnro 
trhich hap^ become fnlly nunplcil into tho country measures, 
cspccinlly in tho building of honrea. 


Chapter IV, D. 


Prices. Weights 
aou Ucasarcs. 


WeigLtaoud mcn- 
flare$. 


The ronph country method of rstimaling a fool is to place 
Iho points of each extended thninh (oRellier, (ho distnneo from 
tho right hand side of tho right closed fist to tho left hand 
ride of the left Gst is then one foot. 


Tlio land measures of length in common tiro arc 

Gith or PAO s=r span from the point of the little finger to tho 
point of tho thumb extended of nn Average hand. 

HAth rsr ^ A yard 

from the point of the clhov,- to tho tip of the long finger. 

ICadam or karn c=7i gUh 
or Pno or CG inche**. 

Thin in tho full step from tho back of the heel of the right 
foot at its rc^t lichind tho other, to (ho point of tho toe of tho 
same foot tthen it comes forward. 

KAn sn 5 karo. 

Tlie square inc.ninrca in «bo arc— 

Ta53U or sari* Ai— is a square of one karn. 

Marla ^^0 rari«tu— a square of UOJ yards. 

In 5omo villagen of the Chhachh ihika, tah^il Alloek, ivher»' 
tho custom of hhnnijl prtiridntWi obtnin*i, the innrla consists of 
ft equaro of 30 ynrdn. 

Kauai 20 tnarlAn, 

Iligha ^ 4 kauAlft. 

The higha iti, however, a ineannre hardly ever lined in thin 
district and rarely monlioncd. 

GhofrtAon kanAla and, very fortunately, i»i procinoly tho 
equal of the Kngli*di acre. 

In Iho Knrrara tract held hy tho Sagri PathAns, the^e 
measures are not in (yiminon iko. They eNhrnnte the f^il:oof a 
plot of land hy tho amount of j (ed ivhieh Jias to he sown in it. 
A pieco of land requiring two and a half urm of sccmI, Mnhimil 
measure tlirce uArn two chhitAlm of ordinary measuro la a 
IcanAI ; 20 sern go to a ghomAon. 

In the other PathAn villngeT of Mnkhnd iliika, u ««/ 
uetuilly menne a plough of land. 

Tho standard of weight varies from place to place. 
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Cl^ter IV, D. 

The weights used for jewellery and 

precious metals arc 

Prices. Weights 
and Measures. 

Kdu kola := one grain of rice, 


Weights and men* 

Haiti ... 

s 8 Ktin holds. 

snres. 

Mdsha ' 

... s 8 Hatiia. 


Tola 

£= 12 hlashts. 


Ordinary weights— 



Sarsdi 

... =: 18 Mdshds. 


Chhitdk 

... = 3 Sarsdi. 


Adh-pdo 

... =; 2 Chliitdks. 


Pao 

... = 4 


Adh-ser 

... = 8 ” , 


Sdr 

... = 16 ’ 


Tlie^'ser,” however, varies m actual weight. It weighs 
BOtnefcimes 76 rupees weight, aud is known as the kachcha scr.” 
Tills is used in Gujar Khan, The English ser weighs 80 rupees 
or tolfis. Tbo Bahadur Shahi s6r varies from 85 rupees np to 
one hundred rupees in weight. In Makhad the siSr weighs lOG 
rupees. This is the heaviest known ser in the district. The 
divisions of the sdr are always the same down to the sarsai. 

All shop*keepers throughout the district now uso Govern* 
ment standard measures, but the zamiudtlrs among themselves 
trade by the local weight — 


Tho Doseri 

• •• 

• iC 

•I, £= 2 Sers. 

Dhdia 


« •« 

.-(51 

II 

Dhari 

• •• 


K 

... — o „ 

.Maund 

1 


... s=40 „ 

or 8 DliariSi 


Measures of capacity used for measuring grain are i— 


“ITachclii,” ^^paropi ” and ^^chanthdi,*^ ^piieso vary in the 
weight of grain they contain from place to place ; they all stand 
for one-fourth of ** cliohn.” 

Triha ... ... ••• ... ^ Ohoha. 

Aiha or adh-choliai “a „ 

Choha ••• ... ... ... ... =4 Pnropfs. 

The *^cholia ” varies in actual capacity from If sers to 
41 sers of grain, and the larger and smaller measures vary in 
terms of the choha.’* 

Tho Khattars do not use the choha, which ovorywhoro else 
is the basis of all grain measurements,^ but always employ 
Government standard measures of weight instead. 
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2’hft "ilhari,” “(xllil,” or “ nt/Iri ’* = two cliolid,. The D. 

term''oclhi ” is only in «ee amoiig Iho PntliAng of Atlock— Prices. Wcigbts 

^ and Heasnreg. 

Tfvp*t — 4 Cuoltu^. Wc)j*btf snd inea- 

Nalla 8 „ «««>• 

Tbo ** pitar ** is a measure used in roiuo of the liill villagos ; 
i( varioa in capacity up to 20 sera — 


r^i sslG Cliolids or *1 topiis. 

Cbati ii>p\ s=24 Cholta. 

CLhatt •.* ... 0 Mnonds. 


atui is only in use in (nlisil Pindiglicb. 

Thi* is a tnensuro ihckI for woa«mring oil. It varies 

in capacity from otic liuUling adli^piio weight of oil to one 
holding a p^o/* 


TAiiLi:oi-^ wkighTaS and MKASURKS. 

Mcascccs or LrxerH, 

Cloth hitantrer, 

1 Gira •„ » 3 Finger hrendthn. 

1 Pao = 4 GirAfl. 

1 Qa 7 svlO Giras=fourplioss;3G inches. 

hond dSfOinres. 


1 GHIiorpilo 

ts i Span. 

I Ilatti «*• 

„• r= { Of a gas. 

t ICndam or haru ••• 

„• ^ 7J Ollh n p.^0. 

I Iviiti 

:=; 3 Kndamfl. 

f^guare Zffaturtt. 

J Tacin or 

ur 1 Srjnaro kadam. 

1 ^tarla *•* 

s=: 0 Snividi = 30] square yards. 

1 Kan^l «,» 

=20Mnr]ds. 

] Higlia 

= 4 Knndls. 

1 Oliomdon,,, 

s=r 8 Ka»41s s= 5 1 acre. 

3feaiuret oftetigU utti forJrwtUcry. 

] K&n kola,,* ••• 

... s= I Qrftin of Wee. 

1 JtaUi «<• Mf 

8 KAn kola. 

1 ibfAsha •»» t«. 

... s= 8 lUlU. 

1 Tola 

... =12 Miskfis. 
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Clipater IT, E. 

CornmnnicationB* 
Weights and xnea- 
nres. 


Ordinary tccighU, 


1 Sars&i 


... 

=18 Masbas. 

1 Chbitdk 



= 3 Sarsai. 

1 Adh“pfio ... 

*• . 

... 

= 2 Obbit&ba. 

1 Pao ... 

.*• 

••• 

= 4 „ 

1 Adh-84r ... 


... 

= 8 „ 

1 Sur ... 

..f 


=16 „ 

Doseri ... 

••• 

••• 

= 2 S6rs. 

Dlidia ••• 

••• 

••• 

= 2| 

Dhari 


... 

= s .. 

Mannd ... 

■•1 

a*. 

0 

1 


Meanures of eapacily used for grain, fyo. 
Kachcbi, paropii cbauthdi „• = of a cbobd. 


Triba 

Alba oradb.cboba • 

Cboba 

Atdra, dbart or odbi. 


... = I* a cboba or 2 pai'opi. 

... = 4Faropi, kachobiorobautlidi. 
••• = 2 Cbobds. 


Topa ••• ••• ••• — 4 

Ealla 8 


Fdi ••§ ttf ••• ^—16 •* 1 } or 4 topdBi 

Gbdlt iopa ••§ ••• •—>*24 „ 


SECTION E.—COMMUNICATIONS. 

NaTigahlG riTcre. Tho Indus river, wliicb forms tbo western boundary of 
tbo district for 96 miles, is navigable for large boats of small 
draught ns far ns Malcbad, wbicb is in tbo sou tb-> west corner 
of tbe district, and to wbicb point tbo steamers of tbo Indus 
Valley Flotilla used to ply. Country boats engaged in carrying 
grain, oilseeds and other morebandise go up as far ns Attock, 
but the navigation of tbo rivor between Mnkbad and Attock is 
difficult and dangerous.^ Above Attock tbe rivor, as above 
described on page 1, is shallow and spreads over a wide 
surface. Tbe boats built at Attock and elsowbcro on tbo Indus 
ore of considerable size, and they carry on an oxtonsive trade 
from Pesbdwar via Attock and Makbad to Sukkar and other 
southern ports on tbe river. Boats of average size are built to 
carry 600 maunds, but larger ones carrying 800 maunds and 
1,000 maunds are not uncommon. The boats of tbo district 
are all flat bottomed with high stems and stems, both usually 
covered over to provide shelter and stoerngo ' room. They arc 
generally constructed of deoddr wood and tUsu strongly 
clamped togetbor with iron. They are not provided with 
rudders, but are steered with huge bladcd oars, and worked by 
means of a pair of largo oars near tbo bow, each handled by 
from three to five men. 
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Thcro aro two colonics oC boatnion and tlioir f ami lies on Chapter 1V» £• 
the river bank ; ono at Malldh-Tola, n suburb of Attocki nnd — 7 - 
one at Maklmd. A revenue asBignmeiit which was made to vommnnications. 
thorn under a former Government was continued to the Altock Naviijablo riTors. 
boatmen by the British Government, amounting to Us. I,0Q5 
per annum. 

There can be no doubt that tlio maiutonanco of this jdgir 
was a wise policy on tlio part of Government, as it was very 
necessary to tn«*iintain a strong liold over tho boatmen, who 
xnanagod tho ferry-boats, which during tho flood sonson, when 
the bridgo-oNboats bad to bo broken up, was a mnttor of 
difliculty and danger, nnd tho only means of crossing tlio river. 

As regards Aitock itself, tho railway bridge, with its sub-way, 
has superseded tho bridgo-of-boats, and tbo ocenpation of many 
of tbo mallalis bns thus gone. Some of them bavo migrated 
to Khushdlgarli, whoro tbero is a bridge-of-boats on tho road 
from Rawalpindi to Kobdt, and a ferry has to bo worked in 
timo of flood. Eight boats aro now kopt at Rbusbrilgarh, 32 at 
Mnkhad^ nnd C at Attock. 

There is no bridge* of-boats now at Maklmd, ilio only ono 
maintained in tho district being that at Khushdlgarii. 

Tlio following is a list of tlio forrios and mooring places on 
tbo Iudu.<t, with tbo distances between tbom * 


Kamo of Efvor. 

Station. 

Diatanco in 
miles. 

Bcmorks. 

Isdsf 

Attock ..r 

1 

1 Balliraj brjd^o irSib sob- 
woy for travoUoro. 
Mooriiipt place and ferry. 

4 

Iloro 

10 

Mooring pldco for conn* 
try boats. 


D£kIi Nildb ... 

7 

Ditto and ferry. 


Bujauda 

S 

Mooring; placo for conn- 
try boats. 


Data ... ... 

C 

Ditto. 


Pari 

4 

Ditto and ferry. 


l^am «.i •*« 

0 

Ditto. 


Dandl ... ... 

C 

mto. 


Mahrl Japirnl ... 

5 

Ditto. 


Kbnfltiufgarli 1., 

6 

A boat bridge oud moor- 
ing plaeo for country 
boats. 


Ziarat Bela ... 

8 

Uooring placo for coun- 
try boats and forry. 


1 Makbad «•» 

Bakbw^n 

82 

Porry and mooring placo. 


4 

Forry by conntry boote 
and mooring placo. 


Eiol ,*i .«• 

3 

' Ditto. 


Bamde, or inflated goat skins, aro also used for cross- 
ing tbo Indus at tho following places Bujnnda-B/ita, Khura 
Khol, Garhi Matanni, Waisa, Fainda^ Kdmilpur Alam, Dam&n^ 
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' I 

ChapterJV, E. Mai I oh. Aba Baler, Adalzai, Tatari, Salem Khan, Asghar, 
Comm^cations. Momanpnr, Jalnlia, Abdul Ealitndn, and Shinka, all 

Navigable rivoro exceptions of Sujanda-Bafcn above the Atlock rail- 

way bridge, are in the Ohlmchh ilnka. These BBrniis simply 
consist of a largo inflated goat skin with a strap to go across 
the neck, and one for each of the rider’s logs . to be thrust 
through. The skin can be inflated at pleasure, and thoir 
owners will cross even rapid and dangerous rivers on them with 
great skill. 

The Jhelum, which forms the ©astern boundary of the dia- 
triot for 72 miles, is not navigable throughout any part of that 
distance. The bed is rocky and the stream very rapid, and 'of 
very variable depth. Much timber is floated down the^ river 
in rafts and logs from the forests of Kashmir, but this is the 
only traffic on. its waters. The only boats in use on its surface 
are those at the ferries, a list of which, with the distances 
between them, is given hero. There is a good deal of traffic at 
some of these ferries between British and Kashmir territory. 


Name of river. 

Station. 


Bistanco in 
miles. 

Bomarks. 

Jholum 

Ebodar 


16 miles from 
Marrcc. 

Ferry only. 


Sorri ... 


3 

Ditto. 


Malot M. 

##• , 

G 

JDitia 


B&m Fatau 

eel 

1 

Ditto. 


Laohhman 

t*e 

1 8 

Ditto. 


Oan ... 



Ditto. 


Salgraon ,. 


12 

Ditto. 


DiingalU ... 


12 

Ditto. 


Hill 


G 

Ditto. 


Bngbam ... 


n 

Ditto. 


There are four ferry boats kept on the Jhelum in tlio 
Murree tahsil, four in the Kahuta tabsfi, and five in the Gujar 
Khan tahsil. 

In addition to these ferries, sarnas or inflated ^oat 
skins are kept at the following places, by aid of which natives 
of these tracts make a practice of crossing the river 

Hil near Anwnli, Piota of Knranna Kaldn, Kullari, Bari- 
mdr Baridka in Malot Sattidn, all in tahsil Murroo ; and ^ 
Kanand, Karot, Sang (of Janhatal), Soa, Bandhil, aad -Balimah 
in tahsil Kahnta. 

BaUfray and rail- ‘ The North-Woatorn Knilway runs through the district 
iray atatioos. from Missa to Attock, and a branch lino runs from Golra J unction 

to Khnshdlgarh. The total mileage of railway in tho district 
is 164, ol which 96 miles are on the main lino and 68 miles 
on the Kohdi^Khnshalgarh branch* 
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Tho stations on iho main line aro as follows 


NoBTE-WeSTEEN EilLWAY. 

Length of warn line andhranehes of ^orth^Western llaiheag., 
Rdxool'pUxdi ListricL 


Mai.v li.vi;. 

Kkuskacgarh Bbakcii. 

9i 

1 

1 

Xaaio of Blatlou. 

Miicngo 

from 

Kiatnari. 

• n 

0 a 

a 

8 s 

II 

Name of 6 (a(ion. 

Milengo 

from 

Kiamari. 

JL » 

0 a 
•Si 0 

"S 
g n 

|s 

negimiiog of Ilu* 
walpiodi Dictrict 
Missa Kcswul 

Gujar Kluin 

Mandra 

lUwab 

iloomack * 

SoUan ... 

Jlawnlpindi Kalcli- 
cri t 

UnwAlptodl ... 

Bokra * 

Golra Jancltou ... 

Sangi Jimit ... 

Serai Kola ... ' 

Uasan-Abdal 

Bnrhflti ... ... 

0392 
0«0 
00..4 
074 i 
083} 
OS74 
' OOOi 

! 004 

09CJ 

1.0011 
1»CK)3^ 

1.012 
i,oig: I 
1 . 02 c ! 

1.0321 

Mile. 
OJ 
51 
Bl 
91 
ai 
2 J * 

21 

4i 
0 > 1 
41 

0S| 

Liwrenccpur ... 
Cnmpbcllpnr ... 
AVttock bridge 
fctation 

Lnd of Ua^nt* 
piudi (Hatrict. 
Golra Junction 
KntbMJ 
ratcbjnng 
[ Gftggnii * 
Oliantm X 

Kilhnl § 

Ibisnl t 

rinil Sultjoi 1 
llond j ' 

Langur ... 

Kiiosbilgnrli ... ^ 

1,0371 

1,01C| 

1,0351 

1.0551 

1.O03J 

1,019| 

l,02Gi 

1.0311 

1,0121 

1 . 01 G^ 

1,031 

1,0542 

1,0GG 

1,075> 

85 

85 

J 

b 

0 

13J 

7 

7& 

8i 

4 

4i 

85 

XU 

1 


Xorc.— Lcniflli of KortlMVcstcm Kailn'ay, mimlpindl District- 

Miles. 

Mnlii Lino from Mlv-a to Attoek U5*fi75 

. Klm«>b(tl(;arlx Unineb from Golra to Khush&lgnrh * 70*U7 

Ibtal 100*213 

* Cros«tne station*! yet oiienctl for tbo traflle. 

t Bangl Jnnl croxsiog station ma<tc over to tbo TraUlc Department on OOtU Juno 1601. 

2 stations. 

$ Crossing btation closed. 

Tlioao marked (J) aro only ilag-slations/' at which no 
buildings bavo boon builtj and at which tho Mail trains do not 
slop. Platforms and bnildings woro orcotod at KiitbM, Gaggau 
and Hdhal on tho branch lino^ but owing to tho small amount 
of traffic no ostablishmout is maintained at thoso places which 
aro now treated as flag-stations only. 

It is oxpcctod that tho now alignments in connootion with 
tho improvomenta of tho gradient botwcon Jholum and Edwal- 
pindi will ho opened in 1805 , stations Eiwdt^ Hoomack and 
SSohan would then disappear, and would bo replaced by now 
stations near Ladhra Sidla and Ehana, Tho now lino between 
Jholum and Edwalpindi ^7ill bo four miles longer than the old 
lino^ and tho miloago of Bdwalpindi and all stations north of it 
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CommunicatioiLS 
llailTvay and rail- 
way Btations. 
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Metalled and un- 
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would be increased accordinglj’. New railway sidiags have 
recently been completed to the arsenal and to the Brewery. A 
new line of railway is in progress of construction to connect up 
Mari, on the Sind-SAgar Railway, with Attoclc j this new lino 
would be 96 miles long. At present, owing to financial difficul- 
ties, construction is being proceeded with only on the northern 
section near Campbellpore. The line passes through a difficult 
country, necessitating some 2^ miles of tunnelling and many 
large bridges, running up to 150 feet high. 

The metalled roads of the district arc the Griind Trank 
road, which traverses the district from Missa to Attock, the 
Rawalpindi-Kohdt road, and the Uawalpindi-Kaslitnir rnad. 

The Grand Trunk road is kept in oxcolleut repair, and is 
still much used notwitlistandiug the existence of the railway, 
though there is nothing like the trafilc on it that there once was. 

The Rawalpindi-Kohat road is now of comparatively little 
co’U'aeqneTice ibe couBtruciion ot bv* ^ 

railway, and is not thoroughly metalled throughout, but is fit 
for wheeled trafilc. 

The road to MUrree for the first 22 miles out of Rawalpindi 
is fairly level and easily maiutaiued, but for the last 5 miles it 
is very steep, and as it ruus through much sandstone formation 
it is nob easy to keep it in good order* Ton miles from HiiwaV 
pindi the road crosses a water-course, usually dry, wliicli i« 
heavy rains becomes a foaming torrent, and stops all trnflic, 
rarely, however, for more than a few hours. Several fatal 
accidents have occurred at this spot, owing to the attempt to 
cross while the torrent was in flood. 

The old road beyond Murree towards Kashmir only runs 
for 12 miles in the Rawalpindi districts and is nob metalled or 
fit for wheeled traffic. 

The new Kashmir road, which has been lately opened is 
metalled and suitable for traffic of all kinds. A considcrablo 
detour had to bo taken to make it bo, Thero ai’o tJO miles of this 
road in the RAwalpindi district. The construction of this road 
has required much labor, and has been a matter of considerable 
difficulty owing to the tendency to landslips during the rainy 
uoason. 

A mail tonga runs throughout the year from Rawalpindi to 
Murroc, and there are two Companies which run tongas during 
the season, accomplishing the journey from BAwalpindi to Murree 
in about sis hours, and from Murree to Rawalpindi in about 
four hours j and maintain bullock trains. Thoro is a toll on 
this road, at which high rates are charged on all kinds of traffic. 
Tongas now run through from Rdwalpindi to BAramulla in 
Kashmir. 

A mail cart runs daily fx*om Hasun Abddl to Abbottabad 
and vice versa. 
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A list of cnmptiig.gromuls nnd )inUing>pIiiccs on llieso rofids 
is givrn here 


1 

Rotitc 1 Haltlntr rhsc<. 

DjstAiirc in 

I{<•^1ArK^ 

! 

E £ i 

• r i ... 

inj 

Kiirnni])iDg«;;ronnd, d^k 1mDi;r<^loTr. 

*5 ] Trrt .• .. . 

1 lai 

KnrsmpIag*t*ronnd, dAI; btingalorr, 

S si j Mnrrro 


Aurdi. 

in; 

Hotels ; faiut ant] enrampiDf;* 

SS j 

1 

' 

pronnd at Snnny bink. 

I (tnjnr Klinn ... 

ir» 

Knmropinp'arannd, lardi, District 

< 

(fmin Soliiitfl, 
Jh(*1uin 
dlslrtct ) 

b inpAlair, 

£ i MandrA ’ 


T!nrAR)pinr*pronnt1 nnd fnrni. 

1 { nifffti ... , , 

1 11 ! 

Kncatr.pinp«pronnd «ml sordi. 

s' / UnnAlpindi* i 

1 le ! 

Kncnmpinp^proiind, /nrili, ilAI: bni). 
pnlAw, And hotels. 

J j fJsnjtjnni 1 

1 II ; 

S$rit nnd rncnmpinp-pronml. 

^ : f-Mal KftK . , 1 

C 1 

C } 

i 0 i 

' Kncimpittp*prottnd» 1> I*. IV. Imn- 
1 imlow suninctnllcd rond townrtln 
llnritm rnns from ihit plncc 

r t IlA'tSh Alilnt ... 

0 

Kiicntnptnp pronnd. isrt/i, dak bnn* 
pnhiu , m<'Ut]J#»d rond (o Abbot* 
lobntl bnnehes off. 

; D«t:l 

K» 

KiJr«nipliJi?*prmind nnd prlrnto 
f nrdi (on tinmctftllod rond rnnn to* 
srards Hazro). D. 1*. NV bnnpilow* 

* AttivU 

12 

Hnrntnptnfpprotind, dAk httnpnlotr. 



! NftnpS*! 

11 

f * 

j rAl».dij^T»i' 

15 

li 

j Onppan 

10 

5r 

; Komtlpar 

JO 

iff c 

; rifid Snltflni 

rj 

i 

j jAnd j 

n 

« J, 1 

1 Murr*n 


•? I 



o 1 

1 

i H-'t-.al 

11 

u: i 

[ 



Knciim|unj{*Kro«ntl, tarrfi. District 

Knfa»r,pIrj:*KT(mntl. 

DiMo. 

fiiul OI’»trIct biinpalow, 
Distric* bnnjffttow, sofill, cnramp* 


CftmpiiK? protind— 

KnrnnipIri^«|;»roun<l| iinU, And (lAb 
lmni;iilow» 


Thr inosl iiDporlnnt nnmetnllorl ronrln of iho dUtricfc aro 
from liriwnlpindi lo Knliiita (20 injlc«), wljonco novoral brnncli 
roticln, fit for rniael Irnflio, proceed to tlio difforent ferries on 
the Jhclutn, Onii^ Snlgrfioii, Luclilinmn, and from 'wliioh a 
rnoiiiitnln road riiUH ncrosp thc*hillH> tid Knror nnd Pnrlinna, to 
Miirrco (24 miles), moctin;^ tlio lUwnlpindUKotli rotid In tlio 
Narai valley, I’Vorn llAwiilpindi to Slnrrcc, tlirougli Knror 
direct (40 rnile^j). IlAtvalpImli fliroiijrli K«ri nnd on to Murreo 
fliroij^li An^Miri. ItAwnlpiiidi lo t/ljniintra (22 miles) and on to 
Clmkv/ii1| ainl KAnalpiudi lo T»Inpral»^^ 

Itondft niRO nm from the Grand Trunk rond nt RlwAfc to 
Kalnr and to Knlmtn (12 miles) nnd brnnoliCR to tho vnrions 
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ferries. JProm Riwat to Banda (Smiles') and Riwnt to Basali 
(18 miles), Efiwalpindi to Kotli up tlio Narai valley (82 iBiles), 
and thence to Murree (14 miles) from Kotli. From Rawalpindi 
direct to HazAra across the Margalla range, and from the Grand 
Trunk road at Kdla-ka-sarai and again from Hasan AhddI to 
Abbottabad, and from SangjAui to F.atehjaug (15 miles), and 
from KAlarka-Sarai to Fateh jang (13 miles). 

A military road runs from Attock to Makhad (74 miles), 
vi& Chhoi and Find Sultdni. A metalled road has been 
constructed between the Lawrencepur station and Haaro via 
JIatti. Other roads run from Hazro to Hatti and CamiibBllpnr 
and thence to join the Attock-Makliad road at Clilioi i Irom 
Hazro to Kolidn ; from Hasan Abddl to Fatohjang (16^ miles) ; 
from Hazro to Gondal (9 miles). Campbellpnr to Akhori and on 
to Patehjang (20 miles) ; from Piud SuUdni to Pindigheb (18 
miles] and Pindigheb to Makhad (31 miles). From Fatohjang 
to Dandi Dhok Rahmat and on to lidlabdgh and ^lagang. 
Jand to Maira and on to Talagang. Jand to Pindigheb (18 
miles). From Pindigheb to Pnri and out into the Jliclnm 
district, and Pindigheb to Kot Maliaran and on to Ohakwdl. 

A broad nnmetalled road runs from the Ginud Trunk rond 
at Mandra through Jdfcli (34 miles) to Chakwal, and from 
Gujar Khan to join this road at JAtli. From Gujnr Khan to 
Baghdm (16 miles ) ; from Mandra to Kallnr (JO miles), whence 
roads run to each of the ferries at DangalU, SalgrAou, Oan anu 
to Bewal, to Kahuta (14 miles) and to JliwAt (14 miles). A 
^reat many cross roads meet at Kallar. A. road runs from 
Fatohjang to Talagang, and one from Fatelijaiig to Olinuntm 
(26 miles). ‘ 

There are no roads properly so called at all in the hills. 
The road from Bdwalpindi to Murree vid Bhdrakao and Tret 
and on to Dewol is the only one fit throughout for camels, but 
bridle-paths in addition to those mentioned above run from the 
various ferries to Murree, from Rfarree to Karov through Ohaka, 
and from Tdnda to Kotli, and Tdnda to Murree, There arc 
other village paths but none requiring mention. Sis miles of 
the Murree-Abbottabad road through Chliauglagalli lie in this 
district. 

Thera are in all 31 recognized camping-grounds in the 
district:— 

Seven in tahsfl Rawalpindi — at Rawalpindi, Riw/it, 
Sangjaui, Kdla-ka-sarai, Usmdn Khattar, on the road from 
Kdln-ka-sarai to Hazdra, and Haugdzi. , 

Sis in tahsfl Attock — Hasan Abddl, Saidan BaoU or Hatti, 
Attock, Hazro, Campbollpnr, Clilioi, on the road from Attock to 
Maklmd, 

Two in Patehjang — Patehjang and Gaggan. 

Eight in talisil Pindigheb— Kdmilpur, Find Sultuni, Jand 
Lambidhan in the Kdia Cliitta hills, on the ro.^d from Mnbliad 
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to Attock ; Jnbn botwcon Jand ntul Mnklmd, Lnknrm/irj on tbo 
sniuQ Tondi Mnklind, Ihdtti Nur Abmnd Shali| on (bo road from 
Pfttclijang to Pindigbol). 

One ill Kaliuta nt tbo be«a(l*qnnrtors oE tbo tAhsib 

Four in tabsil JIurreo— nt Tret, Snnnybnnk, Downl nnd 
Knror, on (lio road from Kairnlpindi to ^liirrcc, vid Knror* 

Three in Gnjar Kbnn — Gnjai* Kbau, Mandra, and Jtitli on 
the roftd from Mnndra to Clink wal. 

Dak Bnngaloorp provided with Fon^nnts nnd furniture nro 
only to 1)0 found nt Huwnipindi, Ubamkao, Trot, Down!, Hnsnn 
Abfln) nnd Attork, 


District or Police bungalows arc to bo found nt Fntobjnng, 
nt Jand, Dandi, near Pindigbeb, Thatti Nur Ahmad Shah, and 
Find Sultani, in Pindigbob ; and at Pnrlmna, Karor and Kotli, 
In tbo Munvo tnhsll nnd ut Kabuta. TJiofo nro provided with 
furniture no ^orvnnts, nnd are reserved for tbo nso of Police 
nnd DiMrirt Onicors, except under spociul permission. 

Tboie nro 3i5 sardh in tbo district, 18 belonging to 
Government and 18 to private iiidividnnls, on the various roads of 
the district. Of the 18 pi ivato sunitV, 1 1 are in Uuwnlpindi itself. 
There H very fine private sar//i uilb a bandsomo frontage nt 
Snngjuni, built by b'irdar Sojnn 8ingb, but owing to tbo 
opening of the Itnit^ay it is now almost deserted. 

Communications liavo vastly improved since Colonel 
Crocroffc wrote Ills report, but owing to tbo rough nnd tinoven 
surface of the district, they still leave much to bo desired. 
Carts nro inncb more common timn they used to bo, but can 
still only bo tiFcd on (bo main lines of oonimunication. The 
country roads arc never fit for wheels. 


The following is a list of tbo post bfliccs in tbo district 


•A 

Nomos of fiflicf « 

I)r«rrii»ti()ti ot Post 

1 llUcec. 

Uemnrtff. 

1 

Mnrrco 


DiAhurfdng 


M. 0 . s. n.&c. 

2 

Clifdcn 


Rnlj.Onico 


}f. 0. & 6. B. 

n 

Ghnri&l 


Do. 


C. M. 0. A B. II. 

4 

GorngftlU 


Do. 


Do. 

0 

Kuldftnn 

»»« 

Do. 


Do. 

G 

Tholift 

••• 

1)0. 

... 

Do. 

7 

Topn 


1)0. 


M. O.&S. B. 

H 

Dewftl 


Ilrnncli Oihco 

it. 

Do. 

a 

Koror 


Do. 


Do. 

10 

KohMn 


Do. 


C. M. 0. A B. n. 

11 

Kfjtli 



Do. 


M.O.AB. II. 

1 
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Snrfiiii. 
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Chapter IV, E. 

Communications. 

Post offices and 
felegraphff. 

/ 

{ Names of Post Offices. 

Description of Post 
Offices. 

' Remarks. 

12 

B&wftlpmdi 

Bisbnrsing 

- 

O.M.O. AS. n. 

13 

Altook it. 

Snb-Offico 


M. 0. A S. R. 

U 

Campbellpnr .« 

Bo. 

,,, 

Do. 

15 

Fatebjnng 

Bo. 


Do. 

1C 

Gujor £hau 

Bo. 


Bo. 

17 

Hasan Abd5l 

Bo. 


Bo. 

IS 

Hazro 

Do. 


0. M. 0. A s. n. 

ID 

Knbatn 

Bo. 


M. 0. A 9. B, 

20 

Ldlkarfci Bazdr 

Do. 


Do. 

21 

Hnndza 

Do. 


Do. 

22 

Uawalpmdi city 

Bo. 

i«. 

0. M. 0. & S. B. 

23 

RuwAlpindi ICutohery 

Do. 


Do. 

24 

West Ridgo 

Bo. 

... 

Do. 

25 

Bfthtar 

Bo. 

-11 

M 0.A8.II. 

20 

BogqI 

Do. 

--t 

Do. 

27 

Domol 

Do. 


Do. 

2S 

Lnndnbdzdr 

Do. 


Do 

29 

Mohalln jbnogi 

Do. 

*« t 

Do. 

80 

Chakri-Bhairi 

Bo. 


Do, 

31 

Dcra Kbslsa 

Do. 

«•« 

Do. 

32 

Oolra 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

33 

Kals'ka-sardi .. ... 

Do. 


Do. 

34 

Kirpa 

Bo. 

. , 

Do. 

85 

Kiiri 

Bo. 


Do. 

96 

Biwitfc 

Bo. 


Do. 

37 

Sangri 

Do. 


Do. 

38 

Sayadpnr 

Bo. 


Bo. 

39 

Shahala Pitta 

Do. 


Bo. 

40 

SUla 

Do. 

ttt 

Do. 

41 

Sobnn 

Do. 


Bo. 

42 

Takhtp&ri 

Do. 


Bo. 

'43 

Tret 

Do, 


0. U. 0. & S. B. 

44 

IJdhowal ... ... 

Do. 


M. 0. & S. B. 

45 

Jallur 

Brnnc)| Office 

« • a ^ 

M. 0. & S. B. 

4C 

Jand 

Do. 


f Do. 

47 

Khnnda 

Do. 

••• 

I Do. 

48 

Kot Fnteb Khan 

' Do. 

... 

Bo. 

49 1 

Langar 

Do. 


Do. 

50 

Makbad 

Do, 

... 

Do. 

51 

Kdra 

Do. 


Do. 

52 

Piudigheb 

Do. 


Do. 

50 

TImtta 

Do. 


Do. 

54 

Bownl 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

55 

Bpra Blioda 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

56 

Ocrabakshifin 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

57 

Bhangdeo 

Do. 


Do. 

58 

Dowlatalla 

Do. 


Do. 

59 

Oolidna 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

CO 

Kdzian 

Do. 


Do. 

Cl 

Kontri&la «• 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

C2 

8akho 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

C3 

Bayad KasraTpdn 

Do. 

... 

Do, 

CA 

Biirbdo 

. Do. 

... 

Do. 

. 05 

1 Horro Bridge .. . . 1 

Bo. 

... 

Do: 

CO 

Wall 1 

Bo. 

... 

Do. 

C7 

1 Gorgnebtt I 

Do. 

... 

Do, 
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s 

% 

Names of Post Offices. 

Description of Post 
Offices. 

Bemarks. 

68 

LaTvreticepTir 

Biancli Office 

U. 0. & 8. B. 

69 

Choa Bhagtac ... 

Do. 

Do. 

70 

Kallar 

Do. 

Do. 

71 

Matore 

Do. 

Do. 

72 

Nilra ... ... 

Do, 

Do. 

73 

Thoja 

. Do. 

Do. 

74 1 

Basali 

Do. 

Do. 

7S 1 

Banda 

Do. 

Do. 

76 

Ghak Bell 

Do. 

1 Do. 

77 

Ghauntra j 

Do. 

Do. 

78 

Gnngrila ' 

Do. 

Do. 

79 

Harnaul ... ... 

Do 

Do. 

SO 

Kolidn 

Do. 

- 

Do. 


Note.— "0. ** 5= Combined Post and Telegraph Office ; M. O, ” — Money Order Office 
*' S. B. •* == Baring Bunk. 
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A ielegrhph Hne runs along the 'whole length of the main 
line of tlie railway, and along the branch lino to Khushalgarh 
and thence to Kohdt ; and another line runs to Murree, whence 
it is continued to the various military stations in the Gallies. 
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CHAPTER T. 


SECTION A.— ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 

The Administration of the Rawalpindi district conBisi 
of a Deputy Oommissioner with usually five Assistants or Extra 
Assistants! and a District Judge. 

One of these Assistants has his head^quarters nt Aitocki 
and is in charge of what is known as the Attock SabdiyisioQ, 
comprising the two tahslls of Attock and Pindigheb. 

During the hot weather months there is always a European 
Assistant Commissioner posted at Murreo in charge of that sub- 
divisioD, hut he does not usually remain in the district in tlio 
cold weather. 

The district forms part of the division of the same name 
which has its head-quarters also at Rawalpindi, and the Deputy 
Commissioner is subordinate to the Commissioner of the Ruwftl* 
pindi Division. A Divisional Judge is also posted at Rawalpindi 
to wliom the District Judge is subordinato. 

Each tahsil is in charge of a Tahsildar assisted by a Xdib, 
excopt in Murree whore tho work is not heavy enough to require 
a Naib-Tahsilddr. It is also very doubtful whether there is any 
necessity for a Ndib-Tnhsildar at Kahuta. 


Tho subordinate Revenue staff consists of ono district 
kauungo! 23 kdnfiugos! and 827 patwaris and 22 ndib-patwdris 
thus distributed by tahsfls - 


TAIlblL. 

Kanukgos. 

Patwaius. 

Office. 

2 

!s 

U* 

Total. 

to 

ts 

'SS 

ts 

..I* 

£ 

*s» 

*5 

Ithralpiodi ..t 

1 

3 

4 

C-l 

4 

6S 

Attoclc ••• 

1 

2 

3 

GO 

3 

63 

Kahata ^ 

1 

2 

3 

dS 

3, 

38 

Mntxoo ’ * 


1 

2 

20 

2 

22 

Findiglicb .. ... ... 

1 

1 

O 

3 

40 

3 

43 

Gajar Kban 


H 

4 

G4 

4 

G8 

Patebjong 



3 

44 

3 

47 

Bopaty ComtnifistouQr’s OUieo .*• 

1 

• at 

1 


... 

- 

Total 

8 

IS 

23 

327 

23 

310 
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There are usually three MnnsiSs attached to the district 
who sit two nt head-qnorterS| one at Q-njar Khan. A MunsiS 
is also posted at Murree during the hot weather. All the 
Munsiffs of the district have jurisdiction 07er the whole district, 
but the BInnsiff at Gujar Khan hears cases from tahslls Gnjar 
Khan and ICalmta. 


There is a Cantonment Magistrate in the Rawalpindi 
cantonment, and a Bench , of Honorary Magistrates in the 
RAwalpindi city. There are seven of theso Honorary 
Blagistrates. The Bench in 1893 consisting of the following 
gentlemen j— - 

^ 1. Pir Sadr Din, of Ratta Hotar. 

2. Bayad Amir Haidar Shah. 

3. Sirdar Tara Singh 

4. Bialik Khazan Singh, Kalal. 

5. Ldla Seva Ram. 

6. Raja Karmdad Khan. 

7. Nahi Bakhsh, Khoja. 

In addition to the Bench of Honorary Btagistrates for the 
town of Rawalpindi there aro the following Honorary Magis* 
trales in the district 


1. Mr. Dhanjihhoy P« Commodore, Khan Bahddur, 

Ist class— Jurisdiction, Udwalpindi district. 

2. Malik Aulia Khan, of Pindigheb, 3rd class— Jaris- 

dictioD, 36 villages in the Find Sultani Police 
station cirole. 

8. Sirdar Snjdn Singh, Rai Bahadur, 2na class— 
Jurisdiction, tahsfl Rawalpindi. 

4, Bedi Gnrhakhsh Singh, ofKallar, 3rd class— Juris- 

diction, tahsils Kahuta and Gujar Khan, except 
the village Daulatalla in tahsil Gujar Khan. 

5. Sirddr Muhammad Ali Khan, of Kot, 3rd class— 

Jurisdiction, 18 villages in tahsil Patehjatig. 

• A Hindu and a Muhammadan always sit together to try 
cases. The Bench has the powers of a second class Magistrate. 


Blnhammad Husain Khan, son of Fateh Khan, of Kot, is 
invested with the powers of a Blagistrate of the 3rd class, with- 
in his jdgir, and GholAm Muhammad Khan, always known as tho 
Khan of Makhad, was invested with Magisterial powers within 
the Makhod ilitka, hut this latter is now dead. 


There is a large jail at the head-quarters of the district 
with accommodation for 91 o prisoners, 60 female and ooo 
male. It is fine stone building, on tho radiating system, and is 
now and has been for tho last fivo years extremely hpalfcby, 
though it has not always been so. Convmts are 'sent to it from 
the neighbouring districts of Peshawar, KohAb and Jlielum for 
want of room in the jails of those districts. Escapes from this 
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jail are not frequent, only 13 liaving occurred within tlie’last five 
years, TIio accommodation in tbo jail is ample. Tho maun*' 
facturc of rugs, darries, blankets, sacking cloth, munj matting, 
paper and the practice of lithography are the principal ro* 
munerativo occupations of the prisoners in tlie jail. There is 
also a large jail garden. 

Statistics of criminal trials, of police enquiries, and 
convicts in jail for tho last five years will bo found in Tables 
Nos. XL, XLI and XLIL 

The police force of tho district is controlled by a District, 
Superintendent of Police with one or moro Assistants, There 
are also five Inspectors of Police, of whom two aro usually 
Europeans; 26 Deputy Inspectors; 135 Sergeants divided into 
three grades; 31 IJounted Policemen; and 832 Constables 
divided into two grades. 

The strength of the police force as given in tho Report for 
] 893 23 given here- 




, ^ DisiniouTioK. 

Class of Police. 

Totnl 

strcngtli. 

Standing 

Guards. 

1 

Protection 

and 

detection. 

District (Imperial) 

Cantonment 1 

Municipal ... ... ... 

729 i 
123 
ICG , 

149' 

CSO 

123 

ICG 

Total 

1,020 

149 

871 


in addition to this police force there are in tho district 
1,032 village watchmen. These are paid at the rate of from 
Rg, S to 4 per monsem, except in the mountainous tahsils of 
Alarree and Kahuta, where they aro paid chiefly in grain, being 
given only Rs. 4 per annum in cash. 

There are 21 police stations (thdods), and 10 small ones 
(chaukis) and 27 catti expounds. 

These are distributed ovor tho district as follows 

Tahsil T/j(ind 5 — Rawalpindi city, R/iwalpindi 

cantonments, Rawalpindi, Riwiit Bhdrakao and Sangjani. 
Ca/ //c-po«7icZ3— Rawalpindi city, Rawalpindi cantonments, Rawal- 
pindi, fciangjani, Riwuf, Bhdrakao, 

TahsU Atloch, — Thdnda— Hassaii Ahddl,^ nazro, Atioclc. 
Chauki<t — Karim, Hazro, Jadid, Said an Bnoli, Attock, Oholii, 
Maldhi-Tola, Ca</?c-nowMc?s— Ilasuu Abdul, Uazro, Attock, 
Choi. 
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Tahsil Pind SnltHtiii Cli^rt^rV, A* 

^[akiiad. .Tnnd, Khowrn, Latnbidhaii, Kara. Catih^ Administration 

po«»d.?-*-PiiHl iSizUdnii Mr.klind, Pindjgbob, Narara, Jand. and Finance. 

Police force. 

Tnhsit l^hlAjann*^ThdntU^Ftii(i\\]mg, Chauutra. Cattle’^ 
pownrfj— Fntobjaug, Clinuntrn. 

7}tMl Oujar AV:na.— T/zanaf— JiUli, Gujar Khan, ^fandra. 

Gafi/c-po««di— Jatli, Gujar Khan, Maudra. 

Tithtl KahtUa* — 2hdnni — Kallar, Knliuta. CaUlc-)>ouiiifs 
— ICnllar, Knbiiln. 

Til /t s I / Jfurrcc* — Th(hi(t s — Mu rreo, K ot 1 i . Chau^;U-^ Karor, 

Down), Tret, Sila, Gordgalli. Ca^i/e-pownria— Kotli, ICnror, 

Mtirrce, Downl, Tret. 

Tho di‘‘trict is within ibo Rawalpindi Polica circle under 
the control of a Deputy lu^spectov-Goncral of Police, who has 
his head-quarters in R/iwaljundi. 

There arc no crizuinal tribes in the district proclaimed 
under the Act. 

The gross revenuo collortions of the district for Gross rove nue 

the hist 2o year'*, fo far as thoy nro made by tlie Pinanrinl concction**. 

Commissioner, me .“liown in Table Ko. XXV^nf; while 
Tables Xo^. XXIX, XXXIII, XXXIV and XXXV givo 
further details for Laud llyvonue, Esci-e, Liconso lax and 
Siauip'i, respectively. 

There !•* only one distillery for Iho tnanufaefuro of native 
spirits in the district sitnalcd at Rawalpindi. Fiftron thonsand 
eovon hundred and fourteen gallons of European liquors, G,057 
g.allf)ns of nun, and 0fii)2 gallons of country spirits are returned 
as having boon consiiniod in 1892-08. 

The con^tunpUou of Eiiropnan liquors by tlio inhabitants 
of the city and distriH is yearly increasing in prefcronco to 
rounirx^ Vpirit. but Iho consumption of bolli has greatly 
increased of Into years with the increase of popnlalion. Cnlli- 
valjon of the poppy is carried on to a very limited extent, 
the opium produced being used 011I3* by tlio cultivators Ihoin- 
f-olvoi*, and not for ])iirpo«es of Irndo* In 1 885-8 U, 10 acres 
wore grown, in 1898, 15 acres wore grown. 

There jb now no cslublialuucnt connected with the Salt 
Department in tho district. 

Tho Punjab District Hoard Act, XX of 1883, was nialricl Boanla ami 
extended to the Rawalpindi district by Vnvjah Gorarnmone 
Gnysitc Xoti/lcation Ko. 2473, of Dio 8tli November 1880, and 
ft Dietrict Board of tho 2nd clnps was cslabliphed and cnino 
into e.vIstGuco on tho 7tli July 3880, in acnordnneo witJi 
Govermnont Punjab Notification Nos. 129,^ 130 and 132, dated 
7Di July 1880, 
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Chapter Vi A- The Board is constituted nnder-Seotion 11 of the Act bj 
. TT .. Government Notidoation No. 131, dated 7th July 1886, wholly 
and PinSo^^ appointed members, of whom 77 are non-ofiScial, and 11 
District Boards 

and Municipalities. members are 

The Deputy Commissioner, Ghairmm* 

The Civil Surgeon, Bfiwalpindi. 

Inspector of Schools, Rawalpindi circle 
Executive Engineer, Rawalpindi Provincial Division. 
Tahsild&r of Rawalpindi. 


Ditto 

Attock. 

Ditto 

Kahuta. 

Ditto 

Murroe. 

Ditto 

Pindigheb. 

Ditto 

Gujar Khan. 

Ditto 

Patehjang. 


Ko local or tahsil Boards have been established. 

The Board meets*at Rawalpindi for the disposal o£ business, 
generally once a qnartor, or oftener if the state of the business 
requires meetings to be assembled more frequently* 


In the last oflSoial year o£ 1892-93 the income of the 
Board was Rs. 89,015, and the expenditure Rs. 90,780, tlio 
details of which are exhibited in the subjoined table : — 
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Tliore nro a fe»T tnunicipnlitics 

S; iSSindi, 

ll AttocJr, S 

4. linr.ro, >Df tbu 2nd c1ns.*>. 

5 . rindig 1 iol)» J 

Tbo Mumcipnl Committees nro composed of 
nominated nnd elected members. 


Chapter V> A. 

Administration 
and Finance. 

MiinicieftlUiet. 




The foUorring table shows liow each Commit too is consli- 
tuted 


■ 


Krunen or ncHsrn^. 


Cow'imrt. 


Xnmlfittctl. 

mcctcd. 

Total. 

0 «,« ••• 

4 


a 

12 

}Uvralr:ndi 

•*} 

a 

12 

IS 

... *■* ... 

.*1 

... 1 

1 0 

0 

]la?r'i 


1 , 

s 

12 

f ^ ... .«» 

L_-i 

« 1 

! 

12 


Of tho 12 rn embers of tbo Mnrreo Municipal Committee, 
the four members consist of Deputy Commissioner, 

President, Assistant Coinmis'.ioner, Vice-President, Civil Sur- 
geon and Executive Eugine^r, Hiiivnlpindi Provincial Division, 
and the eight elected members nro elected byipinlified European 
and native bouse proprietor.^ 

Tho three rx-ojltno memhora of tho Uiiwalpimli Committeo 
nro the Deputy Cummlo^loiior, the Civil Surgeon, and tho 
Tabsilddr. Tho four nominated member'? arc appointed by 
Oovernment, and tho 12 elected incmberi? represent tbo 12 
v;ardn into which tbu city bun been divided for election 
purpos'd?. 

Of Ibo AttocI: Committee, tbo three rx-ofTicio mombor.s arc 
tbo Af'^istant Commissioner, Allock, tbo Talisfldfir of Attock, 
and Xalivo Medical Odicer, Attock, and the six elected members 
represent llio six wards of tho city* 

Of tbo Tlnrro Committee, Ibo lliree rr-o/7/Vm inemberH nro 
iboAsr*K*^taiit Commi**?ionor or Extra AjMsInnt CominiH.'?ii)ner, 
Attock, ami tbo Taluiildar, Altock, Assistunt Surgeon, Ilyzro, 
and eight cdccted incmbers represent the ^^ardfl of tbo town. 

Tbo four rar-c/7?rio moniberfl of ibo Piiidigbcdi Mnniclpnllly 
nro tbo Deputy CommisHioner, President, tbo Assistant Com- 
miM**ioner or Extra Ashislant CcimmisMonor, Allock, llm 
Tabftildiir, Pindigheli, and A6.<?iRtani Surgeon in charge of tbo 
diipctipary. Tbo 12 nominated ineinbcr.s nro appointed by 
Government, and roprcflonl tbo interc'it of tlio dilTcrcnt clarnru 
of tbo inlmbilanls of llio city. 
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The Oommittees, as existing, are constituted nndor the 
rules framed by Gorernmenfc under Act IV of 1873, bat tho 
new Punjab Municipal Act XIII of 1884 has been extended to 
the several municipalities, and tho election rules framed under 
that Act will be shortly brought into force in aU except Pindi- 
gheb, into which it is not proposed to introduce the elective 
system. The committee of this municipality will consequently 
consist wholly of nominated members as at present. 

The chief source of income in the Murree Municipality is 
deiived from taxes on honses and lands, and in the other 
municipalities from the octroi duty. 

Table No. XXXVI gives iho income and expenditure from 
district funds which are controlled by a committee consisting 
of 77 members selected by the Deputy Commissioner from 
among the leading men of tho various tahsfls, and the eleven 
usual eas-q/^icio members, and the Deputy Commissi oner as 
President. 

Table No. XLV gives statistics for municipal taxation, 
while the municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter VI. 
The income from provincial properties for tho last five years 
is shown below : — 


Source of income. 

1889-90. 

1800.91. 

1801*92. 

1S02-03. 

lS03.0t. 


Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Re. . 

Ferries with boat bridges ... 


... 

«• 

... 

Femes without clo. 

8,01.1 

3.229 

3,204 

3,125 

3,070 

Staging bungalows, Ac 

2.350 

2,004 

2,000 

2,318 

2,U7 

Kneampiug-gronods 

2,230 

2,881 

2,440 

2,2.10 

2,118 

Catilc-poundB ... ' 

3,010 

3,530 

3,010 

3,504 

4,42S 

Naziil properties 

121 

2.51 

211 

297 

110 

Total 

11,933 

12,601 

12,515 

3,3W 

12,133 


The ferries, bungalows, and on camping-grounds have 
already been noticed on pages 212 and 218 and the cattlo-pounds 
on page 218. Of tho natul properties, the most valuable, pecuni- 
nrily, are the gardens at various tahsil Iioad-quartei’s and the 
park at Rawalpindi, while tho'so of antiquarian iutcrest are 
tho old Buddhist Tope and other ruins at Mauikialn, tho old 
sauUs at Hiwnt and Sarai-Kula, and the tomb of Ndr Mahal, 
ono of Jalidngir^s Queens, and tlio adjacent tank at Ilnsau 
Abdfil. Near tho last named place is tho picturesque garden 
of IVAh and tho ruins of a pleasure palace, onco a favorite 
summer resort of tho emperors, which were formerly ftazul 
property, but have been made over to Muhammad Uaydt Rhan^ 
Assistant Commissioner, on condition of Lis not allowing thorn 
to fall into further decay, Figni|OS for other Government 
estates arc given in Table No, XVII, and they and tbeir 
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proceed B are noticed in the succeeding section of this chapter, 
in which the land revenue administration of the district is 
treated of. 

There were at the close of 1893-94, 435 indigenous schools 
of all kinds in the district, for boys, and 228 for girls. The indi- 
genous schools for boys have, since the date of the last Settle- 
ment Report, fallen to about a third of their former number, 
due chiefiy to the fact*tbnt schools with 6 pupils or less are no 
longer registered, but it is partly also due to carelessness in the 
’ compilation of the returns by the patwaris, whose figures there 
are no means of checking. The . number of girls' schools has 
been more than trebled, and there is no way of accounting for 
this large increase, esrcept by sopposing that there was some 
error in the previous report. In 1887-88, the earliest year for 
which figures are available, the number of indigenous 
girls' schools was 876. Judged from this fact, these schools also 
appear to have beeu deci easing iustcad of increasing. 

Of the boyfs' school?, 35 taught Arabic w'ifch translation, 
21 Persian with translation, and 8 Sanskrit with translation ; 82 
were Urdu schools, 60 Gurmukhi, 1 Hindi and 2 Mahajani; 
268 taught the Quran by rote and one Sanskrit by rote, and 
12 were other elementary schools not preparing for the 
Entrance, Middle School or Primary Esaminations. Of the 
girls’ schools, 220 were Quran schools, 7 Gurmukhi and one 
Hindi. 

The number of scholars under instruction in the 435 boys' 
schools was 6,910, and that of girls’ 2,770, Of the former, 529 
learned Arabic with translation, 261 Persian, and 75 Sanskrit j 
905 belonged to the Urdu schools, 817 to the Gurmukhi, and 
121 to the Mahajani ; 16 learned Hindi. The Quran schools 
had an aggregate roll of 3,519, the solitary school teaching 
Sanskrit by rote had 12, and the other elementary schools 656. 
Of the girls, 2,661 belonged to the Qurfin and only 118 to the 
other schools. 

By creed, 5,586 boys and 2,661 girls were Muhammadans, 
310 boys and 17 girls were Sikhs, and 1,060 boys and 101 girls 
were Hindds. There appear to be no girls now taught with 
boys anywhere. 

No information is available as to the number of teachers 
employed in indigenous schools, but one teacher to each is 
a fair estimate. 

Twenty-two indigenous schools have been brought under 
departmental influence and are in receipt of granta-in-aid. The 
Inspecting Officer does not inquire into the religious instruction 
given in these schools, but confines his examination to the three 
Ss. and to Geography wheroit is taught. The standards laid down 
for these schools are five, the highest coming up very nearly to 
the course prescribed for tho 4th class in Vernacular Primary 
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Cliapter Y, A. Schools^ the chief difference heingf that in the latter somo 
Adminirtration taught, while this subject finds no place in the. 

and Finance?^ course prescribed for the 6th standard in indigenous schools. 
Schools. conditions of grants are very simple and liberal, and ns a 

consequence, the number of applicants for aid has been stcndil^r 
increasing from one in 1887 to tn'enty-two now. The most 
flourishing of these aided indigenous schools are the follow- 
ing:— 

(1 ) Nala, (2) Adhi, (3) Jairo Eati/il, (4) Jajja, (5) Dhumali 
and Ahmad ji’s school at Hassro. 

Table No. XXXVII gives figures for the Government, Board, 
Aided, and Unaided Public Schools for general education as they 
stood at the close of 1898-94. 

Besides these, there is one Government Normal school in 
the city of BAwalpindi under the direct control of the Inspector 
of Schools, and one College Department teaching up to tho 
Intermediate Standard, in connection with tho Afission High 
School, 

The Govornmenfc School for general ednca«on is the Jlodol 
School attached to the Riiiralpind. Normal School. It is an 
Anfflo-Vernaonlar Primarj School, and serres as a practising 
fcS for the young men under training an tho Norma! 

School. 

The Hoard Schools consist of 8 Middle and 68 Primary 
Schools for boys with one school for girk. Of the _ former, 3 
teach English, W2., the Edwnlpindi and Hazro Municipal, and 

Qacrri District Board School, the rest being Vemacular 
?.hcolsC.. those at Gnjar Khan, Snkhn, Gnlifina, Kallar, and 
Pindidieb These are all District Board Schools, except tho 
last which’ is under tho control of tho Pindigheb Municipality, 
and’ receives a grant of Bs. 3/2 per annum from tlio district 
funds. 

TJio 08 Primary Schools for boys are thus distributed by 
tahslls : — 


tabsil 


llatralpicdi 

Attocfc 
Fntehjang 
Pindigheb 
Kabota 
Morrcc 

Go jar Kban 

All of them, save that at Attock, which is maintained by 
tbe municipality of that town, nre supported from tho District 
Funds 


10 

0 

0 

c 

8 

C 

SO 
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The location of these schools is as follows : — 


EiiritriNDi TAnBic. 

1* Bheri SliahAa. 

2. Golrfl. 

3. BbahAUfthDitlft. 

• 4. Saidpar. 

5* tCarreo. 

C. Kirpa. 

SibAla. 

8. Takhalpari. 

0. Lodhrti. 

10. Ualikpnr. 

11. Built. 

32. Nakra. 

13. Eballo. 

14. Banda. 

13. Dbamiil 

10. Tamer (Zomindari School). 

Attocc TARsre. 

1. Ghnrgbastl. 

2. Banga. 

3. Attoeh. 

4. ^Ltrza. 

0. Hasan Abdil, 

FaT£H 7AKO TAUIlt. 

1* Bahtar. 

2. QatbiL 
8. Fatcbjaag. 

4. Chakri. 

5. AdliTcil. 

0. Chaantra. 

7. Cbak BolL 

8. Miil (Zamfnadri). 

0. BihiLl (Do). 

PiXDianSB TAffSIC. 

1. ThatU. 

2. Basil. 

3. Domol. 

4. hEakhad. 

5. Kfanntlii (Etun/oOiri). 


KaUCTA TAtfSlC. 


1. 

Den Khilaa. 

2. 

Eabtxia. 

3. 

Tboa. 

4. 

Narall. 

S. 

Haior, 

G. 

Choba, 

7. 

Dobheria. 

8. 

Lafcnir (Zamfadiri). 


Mcms TAUBic., 


1. Kotli. 

2. Gotiara Galll. 

3. Karor. 

4. Treb (Zammd&n). 

5. Osia (Do.) 


GwAii Knxs TAnett. 

1. Dohrjita. 

2. Qaziio. 

3. Bawal. 

4. ObOBg Bcb* 

6. Bhfigpnr. 

C. Eaaairlla. 

{r. Don Badhal. 

8. Eonyit KbaUl. 
a Kobli Bbakril. 

10. nara&I. 

11. GbongrUa. 

12 . bTandra. 
la Kaliio. 

14. Daalatalla. 

15. BovL 
1C. Sayad. 

17. TorkwdI, 

16. Karili. 

10. Uankiila. 

20. Barkila (Zamfodari). > 
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Of the above, 7 are zamfnddri ecliools, which pnraao » 
special coarse of stadj, the chief featnre of which is \hX 
arithmetic is taught strictly on native methods^ to enable the 
scholars, when grown up, to understand the accounts o{ the 
village money-lender. 


The aided schools consist of one Anglo- Vernacular High^ 
one Anglo-Vernacular Primary at Bfurree, one Anglo-Vernacular 
Primary in the Sadr Bdzdr at Kawalpindi and two Vernacu- 
lar l^rimary Schools, all for boys; and 28 Primary Schools for 
girls. Of the 6 boys’ Schools, 3 belong to the American TInited 
Presbyterian Mission, and have been already noticed on pago 
71. The Murree School was, until October last, a Municipal 
Boa» d School ; but since then it has been transferred to the 
management of a body of private gentlemen, on the grant-in- 
aid footing. It has recently been raised to the Middle grade. 
The fifth school is no longer in existence. It was mahitnineu 
by tbe Cantonment authorities at Oampbellpur, but has been 
closed, as it was found that it could not be made self-support- 
ing- The girls’ schools are under the management of Bedi 
Kliem Singh, who originally established them. They are 
supported almost entirely by District Funds, and havo con- 
seqnently been recently brought into relationship with tno 
district authorities, bub they are still under the direction oi 
the Bedi, who appoints a girddwar to superintend them. Tno 
salary of this officer is chargeable to the District Punua of 
Bdwalpindi and Jlielum in the proportion of two-thirds and 
one-third, respectively, as these schools are spread ovorbolh 
districts. 

The unaided schools are one Anglo-Vernacular Middle opd 
one Anglo-Vernacular Primary School. The former is 
tained by Bbdi Buta Singli, a wealthy gentleman of Rawalpindi 
and is situated in the city, the latter by tbe Ary a SatnSj of 
Rawalpindi in the cantonment bdzdi*. 

The number of teachers employed in Boys’ Board Schools, 
in the district was, at the close of the lash year, 203, of whom 
77 were Mahamroadans, 77 Hindus and 49 Sikhs. The majority 
of them are certificated, but a considerable number of uncertid* 
cated men is also employed, due to the fact that the supply of 
certificated teachers is short of the demand. 

The total number of scholars under instruction in hoys’ 
schools was 7,751, of whom 4,187 were agriculturists* ^7 
oreed 2,395 were Hindiis, 3,930 Mahammadans, and 1,417 Sikhs. 
Eight hundred and one learned English. The other languages* 
taisght in schools are Urdu, Panjdbi, Hindi, Arabic, Persian. 
Panjabi and Hindi is taught chiefly in girls* schools, and Arabic 
and Sanskrit in the Secondary Departments of Middle and 
High Schools. Urdu and Persian are the languages universally 
taught. 
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Dortn^ :hf* l.n«t fi\o yrar^ l,00rj lioy 5 went «p for Hie 
J!iih1|o S.'hoo! f*samiuatirtu from nil c!a*.«e 5 of rrlionis, mul OSf 
Xis *'ty«j*cvrn llic Ijjlnmcc I*x:ui>inu<ion out 

of l7C^. 

Tuiti* u aro Irvscd in AufrJo^Vrrnacnlnr HcliooU in 
ftriK't n^v*t'r.ln*',ro ivith tiu* ni]r» laid down in the I’cinjnt» 
IMi;i*at5f,u CVlo, h\\\ in Vornnculiir Schcol<< n conrr«5^5on of 2^ 
per C'*:!?. M nj|/>w/tl on ilio ^’loclionei! Thn ntnonnt 

ronli?*’! ifurit;:: the ii«ho*»| y^ar mdinir on tlio OOth Xovomlier 
I'^Xi wa-s Vernaruhr School^ Us. «),ir)8 niul from Anglo* 
VoriMCular SohorN IN. n^*ricnHnrittn p.ny im frps in 

Vorna-nlap fVJnmry in flic Uriinttry Dopartmont^ of 

AVrnacuhr Si^rondarr nnd in tl\^ Uowor IViman* 

llop’irtni»*nti of Atiicio*Vrniae«lar h?ehooN. In the UppoV 
IVnuarr DoparSincnti of ibo Ntt^r they pny nt lutlf r.n(rs,niiti m 
•'»o 5?‘*'’>nd»»ry IVpnrtwent«i of nrliools no" conc'*'^Mon U idionn 
Xo them. 

Tho pbyMcal in»!r«ciioa of llio bovA ban b«g«n to rocoivo 
ntNntion of fate^ b'lt fbo fact <lm'. is only ufio icttu^niiit 
j»ysn:w*ic in»»lruct^*r for tbo wliMo •listrict, ilocs not pormit 
thhl amount of Attention being giv4*« to it, which its import aiuv 
require*. 

Thf* school btiiMinppi are geuerntly in fair order, but they 
ftro Ui-*<uppHcd with furniture. 

All ttio Secondflry SrliA.d^ mnlntain bonnliiiitdio»i«es in 
connection iriib them for the rorivmipnec of out. sent jon boy-s; 
brtl lh^ tjumhofA bavo in lunny places outgrown tbo nccomino- 
dalion. And ibo onlabH^bmujl of ♦orvanla la nUo in ^olno 
inatAores itrtidicfr’nt. As tn other di‘»triets, there is n Oovorfi- 
nmit Ir.Api’f :itjg OnN^'r C.a1lfd ihe Diflriet IfiApeelor appointed 
lo vMJt the Hoird Schools quarterly, and to report upon them 
to tho l)j*^?rict Afithoritifs hy whom the* matters reported on nr<t 
Iftidlu’fore the District Hoard. Matterr. relating lo Muuiei- 
p-il Hoard Sebords nn* referred lo the controlling mnnictpnli* 

^hf following fchools nro aided from Provincial revenues :— 

At Hfiwatpindi tho n«ropeaii rchoola for girN and bovH, 
founded in 18h2, with an average allemlanco of Do girh and 
D2 boys, and tho Mission Soliotd in the city ; and at Mttrrrc*," 
tho Sir Henry Lawrence Memorial Anylum ; »Sl. ThoinaV Cob 
lege for buys, a Homan Catholic InsUlntion, now aniliated with 
tho Calcutta Untrersity; (ho Ccnverit School for girls; and 
fct* iJony n (Clmrcli of Knglnnd] Scimol, aIrq for girls, which in 
n3anftgr.d by tlireo of tho aintorn from St. DenyX Warminster. 

J he district lien within the It^walpiiidi circle, which forma tlio 
cimrgo of tho Inspector of Schooln nt Rawalpindi. Tlio inoro 
cHftlrict nro imparnbdy noticed helow. 
Jnblo^o. Mil gives ntntisticn of edneafion collected at tho 
ccnaiin of 18S1, nml tho general idntc of education hnnalicadv 
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Chapter V> A. heen described on pages 97 to 99. In addition to the GoTcrnment 
. ."7 . . Aided Schools described above, there are three small privoto 
^and JiianT Murree for girls and boys. 

Lawi-enco Memo- The La^vrence Memorial Asylam at Murree is situated. 
iMAsjluin. about two and a half miles from the Murree station, at an 
elevation of 6,398 feet above sea-level in north latitude 83° 
and east longitude 73° 24i'\ It was founded in 1860 by public 
subscriptions to perpetuate the memory of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
The object is to provide for the orphans and other children of 
soldiers, serving or having served in India, a refuge from the 
debilitating effects of a tropical climate, and to furnish an 
asylum wherein a plain, practical education, adapted to the 
condition of its inmates, may be obtained, and where, by Divine 
blessing, soldiers^ children may bo trained to become useful and 
intelligent members of society, and, above all, consistent 
Christians. The present accommodation is for 96 bu}’s and 
84 girls. 

An essential principle of the Institution is to rnahe children 
do as much as they can for themselves, believing that, only iu 
this way can a number of children be trained up as useful and 
intelligent and, to a proper extent, independent members of 
society. The objection raised, that in India it is impossible for 
Europeans to compete with natives iu manual labour, does not 
in any way militate against the principle on which the Asylam 
is worked; children being taught to act for themselves, trains 
their minds to habits of independence, betler prepares them^ to 
explain to natives what they require done, and, when returning 
t«) Europe, which many of them do, they would be familiar with 
the necessity of doing many things for themselves. Tlie girls 
do all the needle-work, ont out and make the new clothes for 
the boys and tliemselves, and receive instruction (practical and 
theoretical) in cooking. Hoys do carpentering, household 
work, &c. 

The sources of income are interest on endowment, amount- 
ing to Rs. 4,585 grant-in-aid from Government, subscriptions 
and donations from private sources, profit from bakery, &c. 

Girls are provided for on completing Ihcir education with 
places as mistresses, &c. 

Boys have joined tlie Revenue Survey, Public Works 
Department, Accounts Department offices as clerks, Sub- 
Medical Department, and the Army, &c. 

The standard of education in both departments is based on 
the Bchemo drawn up by the Government Educational Depart- 
ment, rising through the different grades, till reached to one 
from^ whence they are provided for in Government or other 
Departments suitable for the children, and desired by their 
parents or guardians. 

An account of the Mission Schools has already been given 
on pages 70 to 72. 
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The Bdwalpindi Normal School^ eefeablislied in 1 857, and 
fiitaated in fclio city oE Rfiwalpindi, is, as above stated, under 
the immediate control ot the Inspector of Schools, Bdwalpindi 
circle. Its object is to prepare young men for employment as 
teachers in rernacalar schools. The students are all stipen- 
diaries, and the total number of stipends sanctioned is 62, 
which are thus distributed over seven of the eight districts 
comprised in the Buwalpindi circle 

Peshdwar 6, Kohab 1, Hazara 4, EAwalpindi 15, Jhelum 11,' 
ShahpnrS, Gujrdt 12, and Inspoctoria 5. 

The 8th district, Sidlkot, sends its candidates for teacher- 
ships to the Lahore Normal School for training. 

The number admitted to the Hawalpindl Normal School on 
the 1st of May 1894, the beginning of the present session, was 
62, of whom 24 were Hindds, 81 Muhammadans and 7 Sikhs. 

"The young men all lire in a hoarding-house which is built on 
the school premises, and is in charge of a Superintendent who 
also lives in the building. The boarding-house is further 
provided with medical attendance. 

The teaching staS consists of a Headmaster, a Mathe- 
matical Master, a Manlvi, and a teacher of native accounts. 
The course of training extends over one year, and the students 
are prepared either for teacherships in ordinary Primary 
Schools, or for teacherships in ZamindAri Schools. The scholars 
of the Zamind&ri class have to pass in Pashtu. As stated in 
speaking of schools for general education, a practising school 
is attached to the Normal School,' where, under the eye of 
trained teachers, tbe students belonging to the latter institution 
practise ibomBelves in methods of teaching. The following 
tabular statement shows the number on the rolls, Tesults of 
examinations and expenditure for five years, including stipends 
paid to students : — 
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The Rawalpindi European day-schools were established on 
Isb March 1888^ and are managed by a committee consisting 
partly of ex-officio members elected by the Punjab Government, 
and partly of elected members. The Local Governm out gives 
a monthly grant of Bs« 250. But the amount of this grant 

depends on the 
regular attendanco 
of pupils. A state-- 
meut of the fees 
is shown in the 
margin. Children 
in the Infant School pay half the above rates. In consider- 
ation of a monthly grant of Rs. 100 per mensem from the 
Punjab Northern State Railway, the children of railway em- 
ployes are received at considerably reduced rates. Both in the 
boys^ and girls’ schools the highest class at present is the 
Upper Primary fourth. Boys will, however, be trained for the 
University Entrance Examination. The average number of 
children was 50 (25 in each school), but this number has not 
been* maintained during the last j^ear. The present buildings 
contained no accommodation for boarders. The staff consists 
of a headmaster, assistant master, head mistress, and assistant 
mistress. 

• ^ 

The St. Dony’s School at Murree was fdunded in 1882 hy 
the Bishop of LaWe, to meet the want of a school whoso fees 
should be low enough to enable parents with small means to 
give their daughters a good English education, with accom- 
plish monts, as extras, 'if required. The managoment of the 
school was undertaken by the community of St. Pony’s, 
Warminster, England, who are members of tho English Church. 
Two sisters arrived in Murree accordingly in February 1882, 
and tbe school was opened on 1st March of the same year in a 
rented house; but the accommodation being insufficient, a 
second house was rented. The number of boarders the first 
year was 25, and of day scholars 8. The children received 
are both Europeans and Eurasians, whose parents arc clerks, 
soldiers, &c. There are now in tho school nine children whose 
fathers are respectively a Chaplain, Doctors, Executive and 
Assistant Engineers. The education given comprises the 
ordinary English subjects, with the addition of Music, French, 
German, and Drawing. The popils have as yet passed no 
public examination. ‘ In 1883 the school^ was moved into a 
much larger house in a very healthy situation, and in March of 
that year the school opened with 82 boarders ; the number of 
day scholars has increased to 18, and there is literally no sp'aco 
for more. The staff consists of two or throe sisters, an assistant 
teacher and a music mistress. Another sister is expected from 
England in October. 

In addition to the above there are two other Unaided 
Educational Institutions at Rawalpindi, tho Deny’s High School 
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in tlio. Cantonments nnd the Honorable Bodi Khem Singh^s 
Industrial School in the city. The parent of the Dony’a High 
Sdiool was the cantonment training academy oE Rdwalpindi, 
which after languishing for several years collapsed about the 
middle of Inst year, {.e., 1898. It was revived towards the close 
of that yonr under its old name, which was immediately after- 
wards changed to its present designation in honor of Major 
Denys, the laic'popular Cantonment Magistrato of Rdwalpindi, 
no^y transferrad to Posh d war. It is supported entirely from 
subscriptions and fees. Bedi Khem Singh^s Indiistrial School 
was established on the 19th February 1894, nnd on the 28rd 
May 1894, a Primary Department for instruction in reading 
and writing was added to it. It is maintained entirely at the 
cost of the Bedi. Tiio arts taught in the Industrial section 
are— photography, tailoring, carpentry, smithing nnd draw- 
ing. 


As these schools wore started after the closo of the last 
school year of tho Bawnlpindi district ending on the 80th 
November 1893, they aro not included in Table No. XXXVII. 

Table No. XXXVIII gives separate figures for tho Inst 
17 years for each of tho disponsarics of the district. Besides 
the Civil Surgeon at Rdwalpindi who holds general charge 
of tho district there is also a Civil Surgeon at Murreo, 

Nativo Assistant Surgeons havo charge of tho Civil Hospi- 
tal at Rawalpindi nnd Pindighob and Hazro dispensaries. 

The Jail, Polico Hospitals, and tho dispensaries at Attoclc, 
Hasan Abddl, Knhuta, Fatehjang, Gujar Khan and Rdwal- 
pindd city branch aro all under charge of Hospital Assistants. 

Tho Railway Hospital, Rdwalpindi, is in charge of an 
European (rotired) sonior Apothecary. 

Thero are also throo more Hospital Assistants in the district : 

(1) one is in charge of tho Kabuli refugees at Rawalpindi! 

(2) ono at Kurraug Railway Gradient Work Disponsary, and 

(3) a travelling Hospital Assistant who runs hotwoen Missa 
Koswdl, Khairabad and Khnshdlgarh to take care of tho North- 
Western Railway oatablishmont on the lines. 

These are all subject to tho general control of tho Civil 
Surgeon, Rdwalpindi. 

Tho Murreo Dispensary is in charge of n Hospital Assistant 
and under tho superintendonco of tho local Civil Surgeon. Thb 
Hdwalpindi Civil Hospital was first opened ns a dispensary in 
1858 in one of tho rooms of tho old fort used as a jail in tho city 
and about the time of tho mutiny, tho institution was romov^ 
pr^ont site, and in 1880 it was raised to tho stondard 
of a Civil Hospital. Tho hospital is sitnatod towards tho south- 
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Al l the buildings are made of pakka masonry. 

Great improvements have been made from time to tinio 
to remedy the defects in ’ original buildings^ and consequently 
the hospital is at present one of the best hospitals in the Pro- 
vince. 

Tliere is a large garden in the compound and a few stand- 
posts which were erected in 1890 and the water is supplied from 
the Edwalpindi Victoria Water-Works. 

A large number o£ serious cases, requiring operations such 
as cataracts, stone in the bladder, came to tho hospital from 
great distances. 

In 1892, 389 major operations, in 1893, 684, and in 1894, 
775 were performed and the surgical work here is daily increas- 
ing, The increase is due to large number of patients operated 
on for eye diseases. The Civil Surgeon daily attends tho 
hospital and operates upon the cases who desire particularlpr to 
be done so by him. On an average abont 50 to 60 in-patients 
are treated in* the hospital -daily, and the greater number of 
these are fed and clothed at the expense of the institution. 
The institution is popular and the out- door attendance large, 
say, 250 per diem. European and Eurasian patients aro also 
occasionally admitted as in-door patients. Provision^ is made 
for 64 male and 16 female patients. 

The hospital is managed by a native Assistant Surgeon 
under the directions of the Civil Surgeon, and tho subordinato 
establishment consists of 1 male Hospital Assistant, 1 fenaalo 
Hospital Assistant, 2 male compounders, 1 female compounaer, 
2 male dressers, 1 female dresser, 1 matron and momala. Iho 
cost of establishment is Rs. 447 pnr month. Tho hospital is 
entirely maintained from the Municipal Funds. 

Tho city branch dispensary was opened^ in April 1898 in 
tho centre of the city in an ordinary shop which is not suited 
for tho purpose, and the necessity of building a suitahlo dispen- 
sary has been agreed to by tho municipality and only delay 
is cansed from want of funds. 


western corner of tho city on the main road leading from the 
cantonments to the city and railway workshops. The build- 
ings consist of a central main block containing the dispensary, 
dressing-room, the Civil Surgeon^s oflSoe, consulting, operation, 
and medical store rooms and two wards, ono for oye cases and 
the other for European patients, a block of separate wards for 
surgical cases towards the south, and an ornamental new build- 
ing called Jubilee Ward, having accommodation for 24 in- 
patients, and a female dispensary and wards situated towards the 
northern side of the compound, and a ward for diarrhoea cases 
towards the sonth of the Jubilee Ward and establishment 
quarters towards, the northern side of the dispensary. 
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There are none. of them of any repute, and many of them 
are entirely ignoranfci The number of hahims paid from DiatriDt 
and Municipal Funds is as follows 

Name of tahall. Number of hakims. Pay per month. 

Rs. 

B&walpindi 1 31 Paid by Municipal Committee. 

„ . , , 1 30 Paid by District Board. 

Gujar Khan ... I 10 Ditto. 

Pindighob ... 1 10 Ditto, 

Kahuta „ • I ’ 7 Ditto. 

These are included in the figures given above. 

fiofllesiaHticB]. A Church of England Chaplain is posted at Rawalpiii3i| 

his work lying among the troops of the garrison and the 
largo civil population of the station. The Garrison (Christ) 
Church, built in 1854, and restored in 187il, contains 730 fiit* 
tings^ and is lighted with gas. In the winter of 1880-87, owing 
to the large number of troops in garrison, the work was so 
heavy that a Presbyterian Chaplain was appointed for Rawal- 
pindi in addition to the regular Chaplain. The present Roman 
Catholic Church was completed in 1880 : the old one is now useJ 
as a Convent School. During the cold weathor, a Presbyterian 
Chaplain is stationed at Rawalpindi, and holds divine service in 
the garrison prayer-room. About two miles from cantonments, a 
Church of England church baa been built for tbo use of the Rail- 
way officers and employes. From November to April a sDcoad 
Government Chaplain is stationed at West Ridge and ininiators to 
the large garrison there and to tho Railway population. An 
American Presbyterian Missionary carries on the work of 
evangelmation ; and connected with tho Mission is a small 
but handsome church in the city. At Murroe there are three 
churches— Church of England, Presbyterian and Roman Catholic. 
The Government Chaplain has also spiritual charge during the 
Bummer months of camps Gharidl and Clilfdon. At the latter 
place he is assisted by tho Principal of the Lawrence Asylum. 
The camps at Kuldannah and Thoba are visited by, a Choplain 
posted for tho season to the Gullies. At the Lawrence Asylum 
a chapel, capable of seating 300 persons, has boon erected. 
The cantonments at Attock and Campbellpur are visited each 
six times a year by fcbe Chaplain of Nowshora. At um former 
station there is a prettily situated little church with loO sittings. 

SECTION B.— LAND AND LAND REVENUE, 

riaeal history. The celebrated record, known as the Ayiu-i^kbari/* 

throws but little light on the state of the tract at that time. 
The whdle Sind-Sfigar Doab, extending from the Hosara moun- 
tain to Mitbankot, formed . one SarMr, part of tho Snbah, or 
Province of Lahore, and contained 42 mahals^ a tneasured area / 
of 1,409,979 bighdfl, or 704,989 acres, and paid a rovonuo of 
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6^19^ IS, 20L cfams, or Hs. 22,97,803. Tho mAals or pargands 
which can bo idontificd as bolonj^ing, in whole or in part, to 
this district, forming part of this largo tract, nro:— 


Chapter Vi A* 

Xand and Dand 
JUTcnno* 


Fisool h!ikoi7. 


Cabals or Farganus. 


Dams, Bopeci. 


1. Atioelc Datiaras, probabtf comprising Chbaobb nod 

tlio upper part of Khattar .. ... .*« 

2. Ayvin, prob&blf inclnding Talagairg and port of 

Sbabpur . . . 

3. Kilab, probably tho re?t of Kbatar, ftnd territory 

TranS'Intlos (Kliiltabs, Ac.) .. 

4. rijorirnla, fr^doJ/ng p’lrt^of RonAipindi, Kabnta and! 

GujarKInn ‘ 

I 

0. Dinga*]i, inriuding Kahuta, part of Onjnr KimOi and{ 
part of JhMam . . 1 

C. Abbar.ahail Tcrkb‘'ry (Tftkhtpari), probably inrln<ling| 
parts of UAir.alpindl, ratchjang, andUujar Khnn. 

7. Fatebpor Kalnori (doubtfol ; if co/rect, Ihrn KMnurl 
i<( .1 comipcion of iHomb, rAtabpor nitorah irns 
tbc dakhar name of UdTralptttdi} 


Total 


82,02,21G or 80.056 
4,15,970 „ 10,399 

4,81,303 „ 12,032 

61,69,109 „ 1,2$.033 
83,01,201 „ 83,630 

61,91,733 „ 1,37,203 

42,G3,B3l 1,07,032 


*, 23,11,370 „ 6,69,293 


The total rcrcuuo was, thorefort*, Rs. 5,58^293, of which 
1U. 1,02,480 was paid by tho western, and 11.3. 4,65,807 by fcbo 
eastern portion of tho district. Considerable allowanco must bo 
made, liowcvcr, as tho limits of ttio fiscal jurisdictions aro alto- 
go thor unknown. It would not bo safe to admit more than from 
tlirco and a half to four lakhs as tho rovonuo of tho district at 
that period. In tho ''Ayiu-i- Akhari ” thcro is no account of any 
fcribos inhabiting tho district ; tho Gakhars aro only onco nlhidod 
to as bordering on tho 5«rHr of Pakhli, which contained tho 
wholo of Hazara. Tho notice of tho nnhah of Lahoro is moro 
moagro than that of almost any other Province. 

Tho Gakhnrj exercised away botwoon the Jholnm river oust Fiscal h 10)60 r y 

and the Murgalla Pass north, to Iho Khairi-Murab wosl, and part doring Q akUar 
of tho Jliolum district south. No traco oCthotn appears further 
west. Thoir power appears to havo boon dorivod from Sultan 
Malimdd Gnznavi tho Great, to havo commoncod in about 
A.D« 996, aud to havo lasted until iho advout of tho Sil;h power in < 
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C&aptei 7, B. 

Land and Land 
Bevenne. 

Fiscal history 
during Q a k 1i a r 
rolo. 


A,!). 1770. During their rule, the eastern portion of tho district 

was divided into three 
jparpands— -nflinely, Dan- 
galli, Phurwdln, and 
Itawalpindi, subdivided 
into tappds, .mainly cor- 
responding with the 
ilaMs of the Sikh period. 
These, with some slight 
modifications, wereadopt- 
ed ns the basis of sub- 
division for the regular 
settlement . In tho mar- 
gin are shown tho 
Grakhar iMJeds nud 
their present designa- 
tion. Tho rule of tho 
Gakhars extended over 
the present aubdivisions 
of E^walpindi (excepting Pliulginin and Kirpa Ohorali), Gnjar 
Khan, Eahuta (excepting hill tracts of JasgAm and l^arai), 
and ildhds Patehjang, Sohan and Asgam. It did nob oxt'ond to 
Ohhachh, Kliatfcar, and Pindigliob. Tho Gakhars realized rout 
by appraisement of tho standing crop, called eabt kanhul ; it 
took place on each field, the rate was fixed each season accord- 
ing to tho value of the standing crop and the prico current of 
the season, as fixed by tho heads of trades. They realized either 
in cash or grain, according to mutual ngreemout. Tlioir rates 
do not appear tohavo been oppressive, and wore less than those 
of the Sikhs j unforfcuuatley bub few records aro now existing. 
Besides the revenue obtained from tho crop, tho Gakhars took 
tho following dues from Jchdlsa villages ; — Five rupeos per village 
in lieu of foddei* ; a tax of one rupee per milch bufialo ; four 
annas per cow, and three pie per goat, &c., per annum. This 
tax was called sdwan handif being on accomlt of ghi or butter. 
They also realized from the artizans from eight annas to one 
rupee per annum as mutarrafa, now known as kamtdnai haB^hua 
or door tax, and one rnpee per season from each village to pay 
the daftari Kanfingo or record-keeper. From jdgir villages 
they received a nci:im»iaor quit rent, or seigniorage of ton 
rupees each season or twenty rupees par .auaiim. They realized 
no reyonuo from the hill portion of tho tract. If they liad 
occasion to visit it on a shooting expedition, they received a 
present of a hawk or a mule. No roliablo accounts of the 
state of the district, or demand, or realization of rents daring 
Gakhar rule is obtainable in regard to' tho western portion 
of the district. Everything regarding that tract is shrouded 
in complete darkness. 
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Fiscal history oi In A.D. 1770 the Sikhs had obtained complete mastery 
Gakhara. In tlie parganAs of Putohpar BAorah of 
aanDgBikhrnlc. . Gakhars (probably the Fatohpur Kalauri of Akbar’s 
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Institutes) the Rdwalpindi of Sikh and British Administration^ Chapter V>B. 
and Akbarabad (the Akbarabad Terkheri of Ayiu i*Akbari,” — t 

evidently a corruption of mispronunciation ol the Takhtpari iMa 

of the pTBSont day), comprising together 669 villages, Sirddr history of 

Milka Singh granted the most notable tribes 192 villages intahsH B&wal^ndi 
jagirs subject only to a fixed but very trifling tribute, and daring Sikh rate* 
called these estates mushahhsa, in contradistinction to the vil- 
lages kept under direct 
luanagemet, which he 
styled Icheilsa, These 
names became import* 
ant in the adjudication 
of the rights of these 
tribes, and theix origin 
is therefore noted. The 
marginal table shows 
the way in which the 
jdgirs were distribut- 
ed. In the remaining 
467 Tchdlsa villages, the 
Sikhs for a long time 
pursued the system in 
vogue with the Gakhars, 
enhancing rates as their 
ponrer increased. But 
in A.n. 1880 Mahdr^ja 
Kanjit Singh, hearing of the grievous exactions of his officials, 
and of the unsatisfactory state of affairs, sent General Ventura 
* to assess a portion of the district. His assessments affected 
the ilalcds of Rawalpindi, Takhtpari, Banda, Kuri, Mughal, 

Sayadpur, Asgiim and Sohdn. They were fair and even light, 
but following on a period of mncli depression and overtaxation 
it was with diffioulty they were realized. Still the people hold 
his memory in respect. Unfortunately the agents who had to 
carry out those fiscal measures were rapacious and exacting, 
and gave the lessees no chance. 

‘Warned at last of increasing disaffection, Mahardja Ran jit 
Singh summoned the heads of tribes and villages to Lahore, 
treated them with hospitality and distinction, fixed com- 
paratively light assessments, and sent thorn back to their homos, 
assured that what they had suffered was not at hia hands, but 
was tbe work of his officials. Ue conferred on them a still 
greater benefit than even the light assessments, for he sent to 
realize them Bhdi Dal Singh, a man of known integrity of 
character and amiable temper, whose name will long be remem- 
bered as ‘a just and faithful steward. Dul Singh adminis- 
tered these ilalcds for two years, and was succeeded in 
A.n. 1840 by Diwdn Kishankor of Sialkot, whose inoumbency 
lasted until 1846. He raised the revenue and overtaxed the 
people. ^ The land was visited during his rtdo by swarms of 
locosts BO vast as almost to cause a depopulation of the conntiy. * 
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... 18 

SayadB 

Shalditta ... 

2 


Total 

... 192 
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Cliapter Bi A* They remained three seasons^ * namely from Khnrif 
T , T ri Sambat 1900=sa.d, 1848 to Sambat 1901ssa,d. 1844. This 
Eevem^ calamity is known by the name ‘Afaftrimar* throughoat the 
Fiscal history of district. Nevertheless the Government Agent showed no con- 
tahsil B&walpindi Bideratiou, and although the zamindars had no orops^ ho realized 
dnringSikh rule, (ijj^ revenue to the last farfching. Chiefly from this period 
daties the indebtedness of the proprietors to the trading class, 
which has reaped a rich harvest from] their misfortunes;' and 
to this time principally must be referred that complication in 
the tenures and transfer of proprietary rights to the cultivating 
class, which have entailed so much hardship on tho proprietary 
body, and loaded our Courts with bo large an amount of 
litigation. Unable to realize the demand oven under these 
oircumstanoes, the Government Agent often introduced onl- 
tivators of his own, gave them a fixed terminable lease and 
virtually admitted them to a title to the proprietorship of tho 
holding. In short, the cultivating class had to put its shoulder 
to the wheel, and help tho proprietor out of his diflSiouUies, or 
tho latter would have been entirely dispossessed. Diwan 
Eishaukor was succeeded by the same Blini Dul Singh who 
had preceded him ; he again reduced the demand to something 
more resembling the figure at which it stood before Kishan- 
kor’s incumbency. 

The Rawalpindi tahsil was composed of 13 ilakd'^ or fiscal 
subdivisions. These subdivisions though older than Sikh 
times were utilized by them for tho distribution of revenue, 
and Colonel Craorofb also accepted them as assessment circles. 
A tabular statement compiled from tho darJiar papers, and 
other sources, of the Sikh assessment of 1 2 of these Uaka$ and of 
three belonging to other tahsils, is here subjoined. They ate 
80 grouped because of the identity of their circumstances during 
Sikh rule. 


Name of tahsH. 

Namo of il&ka. 

2{ames and jama of wcerjsu’C 
Sikh Kdrddrs 

Bawalpiadi ... 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Fatehjaog 

Do. 

Gnjor Khan ... 

Arrah 

{Ind 

Tflthtpari ... 

narralpindi 

Sajadpur 

Song^jdoi 

Knri {lad 

Kharora 

Mngbnl ... ... #«. 

Asgdm 

Sohaa * 

DeW ‘ 

DdI Sinp;h 
from 1833 
to 183D. 

ISs. 

1C, €23 
12, 111 

11,333 

9,894 

33,901 

14,231 

24,852 

19,387 

G,C30 

13,514 

10,C2C 

24,824 

4C,148 

43,332 

Kiflhatikor 
from 1840 
to 1840. 

llB. 

17,184 

10,522 

4,083 

13,103 

12,587 

39,203 

15,235 

24,433 

20,709 

C,79S 

14,421 

11,441 

80,289 

4S,29G 

50,508 

Oirf Siogh) 
1S47. 

U<|. 

18,803 

11,780 

4.4^0 

12,027 

11,297 

33,303 

16,426 

20,414 

1 18,882 
6,808 
13,240 
11,037 
27,074 
46,070 
43,073 
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Tlio only romaimng iMZra of tahsH Edwalpindi not account Chapter V, B. 
od for in the group to which the foregoing sketch refers, is « — 

Phttlginin, n tract of uhich a portion was for several reasons ^^^Mdliand 
transferred from tahsil ]\lurreo to Hnwalpindi. Its fiscal liistory 
is that of Alnrrcc. TJie ilnhU of Asgdm and Sohnn now belong TiSvSniu^i 

to tabs?] Fotolijang, while Dovi has been incorporated wifcb during Sikh tale. 
Gujnr Kban. 

Before Sikh rnlo that part of the district now known as tahsil Fiscal histoiy ot 
Murreo, and also a portion of Kahuta wore altogether indo« tniisilM anco during 
pendent, acknowledging iho supremacy of tho Grnkhnrs and 
through them of tho Mnghnl Emperors, only by occasional 
presents of hawks or nudes. This tahsil was formerly composed 
of ilnkds Pluilgiran, Dcwnl, Chnrhnn, Kotli and Karpr* It was 
not til) the renowned linri Singh's second campaign that thoso 
mountaineers wore forced to submit to tho Sikli power, hfilka 
Singh had indeed granted a jngir to tho Ghnknrs of Mandla 
and Chaneri of 107 hill villages, but tho hill men scarcely 
acknowledged thenii and the grant was inoro nominal than real. 

Ilari itiingh buift forts at different places, of which tho 
principal 'i^eroKotli and Kaior. lie resnmed tho and 
from that lime to annexation tho people of these hills wore 
made to feed the yoke of a stern tyranny exercised by tho 
grasping Mnharaja Gnlah tSingh of Kashmir, to whom this 
territory and that lo>%crdown tho Jhclum river, forming tho 
lah<-il of Kahuta and part of Gujnr Khan, woro assigned in 
jagirFf probably about the year 1831 a.d* It is said that 
whonevor the zamiudars wore recusant ho used to lot loose tho 
Dogriis among them, and rewarded tlio latter by a poll rate for 
hillmon .of at first one rupee, then eight annas, and finally four 
annas, and that ho thus decimated tho population. Other tales 
aro told of hii? cruelty in Ihcso and other iidJeoi, which, if truo 
only in part, would clnss him with tho Neros and Caligulas 
of tho human race. A general door tax ho levied wos so uti* 
popular that tho people rebcllod and wore visited witli severe 
retribution. Ho also .played one tribo against tho other, 

SirdAr Zabardast Khan Satti, of Nnrar, and hlaaulla Khan, 
father of Sydn Khan, of Baniartrnr, were for some timo lus 
employes. Their families nro still in tho enjoj^ment of jdgm* 

No trustworthy statistics have boon obtained of any of tho 
ildkds composing this tahsil* rolnting to periods antoccdont 
to British riilo,- with tho exception of I’hulgirnn, of which 
tho Sikh jama from A.n. 1840 to 184*0 appears to bavo 
been Its. 7,749. It was reduced in 1847 by tbo Begoncy 
Administration to ils. 0,022. 

Thotalisil of Kahuta is composed of five fiscal' divisions Fj^cai hjeioir of 
or t7ff^r(M*--Tmmoly, JasgAm, Niirai, Kaliru, Kahuta and Kallnr. ttiliafi Kulmta dur* 
Tho fiscal history of JnsgAm and NOrai during Sikh rulo is log Sikh rule, 
prccisoly aiinilur to that of tho Murroo tahsil. For some years 
tho collections wor6 inado by a man locally colobratod for his 
sagacity, Nnsru Khan of tho Narar branch of Snttis, who died 
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Chapter Y,B. at ayeiy advauced age. Casli assessments are said to have 
, made in 1840, and to Lave lasted until 1846, bat no 

reliable details Lave been obtained. These appear to linvo 
Fiscal history of given in yVfpir to Mah.irdja Gnlab vSiiigh in a.d. 1831, 
tahsil Kabuta dur- Tlie assessments of iZff/ws Kaliiu and Kaluita, wliicli also formed 
iDg Sikh rale. of Mabdnija Gulab WngVs yflgfir. Lave been obtainod 

from various sources. The fiscal history of these subdivisions is 
the same as that of the foregoing The assessments from 

' 1840 to 1846 were:— IMka Kahru, Ks. 21,036; Knhnta, Rs. 12,234. 

The ikika of Kallnr was managed by different AvJrdrfr^froni 
A.D. 1804 to 1832 under the direct orders of Malifirdja 
Kanjit Singh, aud the rent was taken by appraisemoat of 
crop. In 1833 cash assessments were introduced. Details are 
only forthcoming since 1838. The ilnka passed into the hands 
of Mahdr^ja Gulab Singh in 1843, and was managed on the same 
principles as the other portions of hisydptV, tho only differenco 
being tliat the ildka was in the plains aiul^ could not offer the 
Bamo resistance to tbo Mahdriija as tlio ilakits in the hills, ihe 

statement in the 
margin sliows the 
nssessinont statistics 
collected through 
various sources. 


lUkn. 

From 1B3S 

From ISls! 

From 1615 

ItcRoncy, 

1817. 

to 1813. 

to 1611. 

|to 161G. 

Kallar . 

*~3W18 


65,482 

~S,003 


Fiscal history of The Gn^ar Khan tahsil contains the ilahisot Nurfili, Bewal, 
inhsH Gnjar Khan Devi, Guliana, and Sukho. TJie fiscal history of the two 
daring Sikh rale, former, Nurali and Bewal, is the same as that of Kallnr. 

Details of the assessments have been collected from the year 

1838, and are shown 
in the margin. The 
circumstances and 
details of former 
assessments of ildka 
Devi, formerly part 


noka. 

From 1838 
to 1812. 

From 1813 
to 1841. 

From 1815 
to 1810. 

18i7. 

Kor&U 

Detral 

4&,m 

30,707 

40,655 

30,707 

ca,ocs 

84,157 

* 44,402 
33,080 


of the Rawalpindi jurisdiction, have been shown in the notmo 
and tabular statement of that tahsil. The two romawiag flakas 
of this tahsil, Gulidna aud Sukho, formed part of the jagir of • 
the different members of the Atdriwdla family, of whom it is sut- 

ficient to namo Bir- 
ddr Chattar Singh. 
Prior to 1833 in the 
former, and 1888 in 
the latter, the collec- 
tions were by ap- 
praisements of crop. 
Since then by cash 
leases. The particu- 
lars of the latter are 
given in the margin. 


Fiscal history of 
tabsUa Attock ond 
Fatohjft&g 
BOchnlv. 



nika. 


1839. 

1630*10. 

164M7. 

GttlUna 




41,897 

03,217 1 

00,227 



n&ka. 

From 1635 

1 to 1815., 

15J0. 

]8i7. 

Sakho M. «•» 

49,030 

' 44.C09 

42,730 


, , The tahsil of Attock is composed of five fiscal snb^visionfl. 

namely^ ,,,Havelij Sarkdni, .^Tolla, Sarw41a and Haro. . o 
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ii5cal h5plor3’ of Uio«!o ilahts has been oblaiiiccl prior (o a.d. Chapter V>B* 

JSI3. From this tlnto (o a.d. J832, tho Sikhs colicctoil the — 

rents b)’ nppraisoment of crop. In a.d. IS33 Bhai Malm Siugh 

was appointed latuhir, and as«3cs^ed tho wholo of Klmttar con- iiintoVy of 

taining the three last, of tho fivo iUihU ahovo named. Ho AUock nod 

resinned tho c/m/iarani^ of Iho Tnrkholis, iulmbiting the inoim- Fatobjans durlDg 

tnin of Gandgar, and tbns gave tbo fiuul stroke to their on tiro Sikh ruto. 

dispossession from tbo iluhn of Ilnro. Ho kept on better 

tonns with tbo KhnttnrSi and allowed tbom a chalumnn ont of 

the revenne. His ns<}cssi»cnt w.as sncccedcd by that of Misar 

Kdm Kisiion, which In'^tcd until JS41. Diwtiu SukhRdj again 

assessed in 1842, and his lenses lasted until 184G| and lastly 


Bhsii ^lahn Singh again returned and gave fresh louses in tho 
.year of tho Regcnc}*. 


The fiscal liistory of tlio i7<?/.'ds of Uavcli and Snrkdni, com- 
posing tlio celebrated and fertile vallo^' .of Chlinchh^ iiihnbitod by 
Patlidns who located thom«?elves there, driving out the Dilazaks, 
during some of tho inroads of tho Pathdn iuvadersi is pretty 
well known since a.d. 1813, when tho Sikh power was fnlly 
established. Leased at first for about ho von years to Chandbri 
>tnzulla of Musa Kudlcti, who collected tbo rents by appraisc- 
tncnl of tho standing crop for Its. 24,000, it was afterwards 
managed by fuccCFsivo bWthtrs passing through tho hands of 
tho wcdl-knowii Bliokh Imiim-iil-din. Tbo}" all collected by 
appraisement of tho crop, until a.d. 1835 when Bhdi Surjan 
Singh and Ddki IMi were appointed htrdan^ Tlicy fixed 
moderate assessments, whicli remained, in forco for ciglit years. 
They were succoedod by Diwnii Sukh Rdj who rovisod tho 
assessments. Theso lusted until a.d. 184G, and in 1647 


Iho Regency asscss- 

isir mcntswprogivouout 
b}' Mr. Vans Agnow 
and Bhui Surjan 
Singb. A synopsis of 
LW7 Uici^o nsscssmonts is 
= shown in tbo margin. 

The grc.ifc peculiarity in tho fiscal hislor)' of tho wholo of 
this tract, including Chhachh and Klmttar, is Unit during this 
period but for.' proprietors look up tho leases, whole true Is 
containing many villages wore leased to contractors. Tima at 
one lime, Dewa Shall, a wealthy trader, took tbo loaso of a 
largo portion of Ciibacbh. Ho was in 18G4 an old man, qnito 
ruined and reduced to tbo Iminblcst circumstances, Tho Sikh 



nsscs^enU of Nnlla, Sarwilla and Haro, which for 


T.'ih'in. 

lUU. 


isn.ii. 

\ « 12.11. 

convemionoo 

1 of nsses.smoni, 

MuaA 1 

Da. 

Ilrt. 

TM* ‘ijinf; ... 
Ild. 

»“™ ( Snd 
R'irtTuJi 

n.»na 

Do. 

\\V>2 

1 

17,T«n 

1 i.nr. 

; 

iK/fr, 

17,710 

U>it 

i 

1 

b.as been di- 
irt>Tl vidod into two 
classes, aroin- 
ij>n dicat eel in tlio 

**'**^‘ luuvgiiu 
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Land and land ^P'*'*’** old wwf ° 

ipt" “X2sa,Kta“*fd4l”f?dMH”r S'‘<^ •tM»(MH,d 

/l»«gSlkl.„,f. taking tho Tlio Sikl„„„lo»s»i, 

iolmbTtod by ”>Profil«U« Irta, 

Other portion of it TW «?« contains, than any 

together witli other nf farmed the three first iMMt, 
sum of Rs. 6 900 fn an Jbelum disfcrictj for the annual 

Mallik ASdaafc who n“D P^^diglicb, 

crop. He Tvas follown^^ '®o>f i"* appraisement of tho 

and in iTo'fttfs EofanT ®°“ Mallik Nawsb, 

Fatah Khan Ghahi°ff ancestor of Sirddr 

praisemenrofthe ^ also collected the rents by ap. 

Muhammad 

AuliaKhan afd t^e present Malliks of Pindighob, 

of Sirdar Fafnli Tn^ and to Rdi iMuIiainmad Khan, father 

‘Waisod tho crop. 

collecS^w nl ^ intervened when Jodli Singh, Kdrdar, 

Maharaia Ramlf*Q*^^°i®A^ revenue was then farmed by 

Stefe Singh Malwdi,^!.^ 

lease ^o-ai'n fr. \ tlieso sturdy zamfndars, sublet the 

Khan S^nf h Muhammad and Rai Muhammad 

tract worn Cl find tho Rai failing to fulfil their con- 

thev wTinrn to Lahore. Some altercation ensued as 

Muhaniinnil MahardjVs darbnr, during which IWi 

Hia cub down Mallilr Ghiilam Muhammad and fled, 

fchpcn v; ' 7 ^® condoned and n fine imposed. In a. p. 183.1, 

Sirdar Attar Singh Kdlawnln. lie 
a.rrpnt Q ^ difficulty by appraisomotiC of crop. In 1834j his 
Tiionfc °** ^**'”^ killed by the Khiinda Qliobiis. Cash assess- 
fixed in supersession of tho oppraisemont system, 
ncu was not found to answer: but these did not fare much 

better. The (WA'd? were then given to Kaur Kan Kihdl Singh, 
grandson of Ranjit Singh. Tho rates at which his agents 
^^0 said to havo boon very heavy, and realized with 

difficulty. 


riio tract was again given to Sirdur Attar Singh Kiila- 
wala, who this time was determined to get rid of ono of the 
^ost troublesomo of the subjects of tho Mahdraja. Ho invited 
Rai Muhammad Khan, loaded him with presents and honors, and 
Jinmodiatelj' left for Peshawar. On Jiis return six months after, 
he invited the Ibii to tho Port of Pag, situated about a mile 
from his hereditary seat, Kot. Wth tho recollection of his for- 
mer reception fresh in h*a memory, Tlni Muhammad Khan would 
not listen to tho advice of his rotainors and frionds to take 
an escort, but went to the Sirdur with only a couple of 
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followers. Soorcelj lind Le sob foob inside the for bj wlion Chapter ViB. 
lie was attacked by Budlia Khan jMalldl and others, and . , . 

cut down, feirddr Fateh KhaHj his son, hVed to avengfe this Bwenw 
treacherous naurdor by tho wholesale slaughter of Badha fiscal hiekoty of 
Xhon’s family, leaving only the latter and a young nephew, tabefl Pindigteb 
who are still alive, and are, as may bo supposed, tho bitter dnrioe Sikh rale, 
enemies of tho Sirddr. In 1845 tho ildkas were given in farm 
to Mallik Fateh Khan, Tiwnnn, of Shahpnr. He manogod them 
for one year* partly on the appraisement system and partly ou 
cash leases. In 1846 Misar Amia Ghnnd appraised tho spring, 
and Diwdn Rdjrup tho nutnnm crop, and in 1847 tho revenue 
was collected in cash. 

The fiscal arrangements of this talisil were involved in in- 
extricable confusion, tho collection of the revenue was generally 
a skrtuimage, and therefore it is almost useless to found an 
argoment on cash leases which were never acted on. Still, as 
the information has, ns far as possildo, boon collected, ibis given 
below quantum valeat. 


Tabsil. 

1 Il£ka. 

1833. 

1839.41. 

1812.44. 

1845. 

1810-47. 

Ffitelijang 

IvOfc *.« 

20,108 

20,179 

20,107 

19,890 

19,859 

Pindiglieb ... 

S£1 



45,012 

45,774 

40,594 

Do. 

KhunCa ••• 

ill 

r" ■ 


0,337 

3,883| 

4,780 


The distinctive feature of ildhds Pindigbob and Fatebjaiig 
is their cJja/idrar» tenures. Whether the Sikhs collected by ap- 
praisement of crop or by fixed lenses (which it hns been seen 
were seldom if ever acted up to), they deducted a chahdram or 
fourth part of tho receipts in favor of the proprietors. The 
families who enjoyed this proprietary profit wore the Johdrds 
of Sfl, tho Ghebns of Bdlaghob. tho Miighnls of Klior, and a 
Pathdn cliiof of Kakhad, and also some Khaltara in Khattnr. . 

The Vdha of '“Jandul, though for geographical reasons it 
now forms part of talisil Pindighob, used formerly to be in tho 
Sikh subdivision called Kbattar ; it is inhabited by Kliattars. 
Its fiscal history is, therefore, much the same as that of tho other 
ildhds of Khattar j namely, Sarwala, Nnlla, Hnrro, and Fateh- 
jang. Bhni Mahu Singh framed tho first nssessmonts, but it is 
very uncertain how lar they were acted on. Tlio only difference 
is that it was liold inya^ir by Sirddr Nihdl Singh, who is said 
to have collected tho rent by appraisement of crop ; yot there 
are leases extant. ITo was snccoedcd by Mallik Fateh Klian,^ 
Tiwdna, in 1845. Tho Mallik was followed by Diwnn Rdjmp. 
Tho managemont is stated to have been by appraisement. In 
1847 a cash nBacssmont was attempted, but was not realized in 
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Chapter V, B. fnll. It wag always a tvoublesomo tract. 


Land and Land 
Bevenne. 
Fiscnl Insloiy of 
tnlisil Pindigliob 
dnriog Sikh rule. 


■' y ' 

II£ka. 

Sirditr Mnlin 
Singh. 

Ffttnli Khan 
Tiw'iun. 

Bnjrup, &o. 

... 1 

4Sfi70 

40,225 

4-1.312 


The collected gtatieticsi 
eliown in llio mar- 
{rin, n re under tlio 
circnni stances 
given ^ with diffi- 
donco at what 
they are worth. 

' JltVca Maklmd is 
situated at the extreme south-western point of the distiict. As 
now constituted the ilal<a contains hvo parts, five villnges, the 
jagir of the Mattu Sirdars, and seven villages Makharl (proper), 
inhabited bv the Sngri Pathdns, oC whom Siuhlr Ghulam 
Mumhainad Khan is the chief. The township of Jlaklmd was 
always hold by the Sikhs under direct manngoinout. It was 
conaidorablo trading mart. Tlio remaining villages paid a 
very light assessment. The general result is as follows 


Ildka. 

Detail of villages. 

1812 to 1817. 

% 

Maklmd ... 

Five villages of an old ilaln called Jabbi, 

2,011 


being part of the JEalin jdgir 

2,173 

Do 

Makhnd proper, seven vlllogca 


Fiscal history I’he last of the leases of the Sikh administration, described 
since nnnosatioii. preceding pages — namely, those of the Begeiicy establish- 

ed during the minority of Maharaja Dallp Singh— lasted until 
1848, and were followed by those framed by British officers, 
partly during the period of Regency, and partly subsequent to 
the annexation of the Punjab to the British dominions. Thoso 
parts of tho district now known as tahsil Miirreo and the 
northern portion of falisil Kahuta were assessed hy Major 
Abbott, tho Deputy Commissioner of ITazdra, to which district 
this tract belonged. Tho crnolties and exactions of Maharaja 
Guhib Singh were then fresh in memory, and l\Iajor^ Abbott 
appeared among the Sattis, Dhdnds, Khctwals, Gharwals, and 
Gnkhars, as a deliverer from a crnol bondage. lie rodiicocl 
tho assessment in most villages by a third, and, ns a natural 
consequence, pro-disposed tho people fcow.ords our rule. 

Par different was tho effect of tho assossraont on tho of 
tho district. It w'as framed by tlio Into General (then Lion- 
tonaiit) Jolin Nicholson, Assistant to tho Board of Regency, aiul 
subsequently Deputy Commissioner of this district. lie increaso- 
cd on tho Sikh nssc<«snients; and even in Fonio cases on those of 
Diwdn Kishen kor, and others of tho most exacting »Sikh oflicials. 
Hisyamoj? were considered very oppressive. Ho had 
them entirely on tho estimates and papers of by-gouo Sik * 
agents, whoso collections are now known to have been far 
bc3*ond the amount tho agricultural community could hear in 
a term of years. Other circumstances concurred to remlor 
‘ these leases oppress; ivc. ^J'he people ivere deeply in dent ; tUoy 
had not recovered from the destructive visitation of tho locusts • 
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and fariBoro sovious than even these causes, was one which Chapter V»B. 
made the load intolerahlo. An unparnllolod fall of prices took — - 
place at the period of annexation, for which it is difficult to 
account. Although largo cantonments were formed, and the 1 !,• t 
consumption of grain must have boon greater than during Sikh sinco winoxaSon/^ 
rule, yet the amount of grain stored was probably immense, and a 
certain confidence may have taken possession of the trading classes^ 
tending to make them disgorge their hoards. All these causes 
combined plunged the agricultural body into great distress. 

Added to this was the absence of employment, caused by the dis« 
bandmont and disclinrgo of the Sikh myrmidons, and the want 
of ready money. It is not surprising that, under these circum- 
staucos, a deep spirit of discontent began to show itself among 
the population of these and other ildkds. For some time after 
annexation succossivo members of the Board of Administration 
were mobbed, and the whole agricultural population began to 
agitato seriously' for a reduction of assessment. But the signs 
of the times wore not immediately understood. Many old Sikh 
officials had been retained in office, who represented that it was 
a clamour raised merely to test the powers of endurance of a 
now regime, aud the stipulated period of lease was allowed to 
elapse boforo relief was afforded. 

When, therefore, the first summary settlement was Mr.Oamao’B Srat 
made by Mr. Garnao, Deputy Commissioner of the distnet, it and socood som- 
was under an outer pressure, winch, however disinoliuod ho was sottiemont. 
at first to yield to clamour, could result in nothing else than 
large reductions. Uis rovisiou of 1851 was again remodelled in 
1853 on the basis of a mcasuremont (though without a field 
map), and these assessmonts lasted, together with those of 
Major Abbott, renewed in 1854 bv Lieutenant Pearse of the 
Madras Army, and Assistant Commissioner at Mnrreo, until at 
various times, in different localities, they wore superseded by 
those of the detailed Bcttlomont by Colonel Cracroft. In praise 
of these assessments it is enough to say that, in conjunction 
with other causes, they raised the district from a state of great 
depression to one of prosperity unknown before ; and that, 
though it was found necessary still further to reduce the reve* 
niie, in order to leave reasonable profits and give hope of its 
standing the test of fair pressure iu unfavourable years and bad 
seasons, yot Colonol Cracroft's operations did not result, as far 
as the assessment goes, in much beyond its moi*e equable and 
uniform adjustment on villages and popalation, and a reduction 
on the whole of 5^ per cent. 

The foregoing sketch of the fiscal history of tho district 
previous to tho rogolar settlement, affords all tho information 
it has been found possible to collect. Tho main fact to bo drawn 
from it bearing on tbo subject of revision of assessment is the 
highest rovonuo over paid in one year by every village and 
ildka. As a general rule the Sikbyauid^ and those of tho 
llcgoncy which followed them in the year preceding the annexa- 
tion of tho Province, wore framed with more or less accuracy on 



Chapter y, B. 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 

Mr. Carnao*B first 
and Bccoud snm- 
inarj sottlomont. 


Bcgnlar settle- 
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tbe collections made by appraisemont of tlie standing crop. 
They wore not intended to leave nny profit to the proprietary 
body ; at the same time it is impossible to say that they did not. 
Indeed, it is known that in many cases they did, for not only 
were the rates very conflicting but considerations of expediency 
often tended to cause a reduction, irrespective of tlio value of 
tlio crop. The general circumstances nnd statistics of each 
village, however, ordinarily afforded sufficient data to enable 
the Settlement Officer to judge with tolerable accuracy whether 
the profit was largo “or small : it was generally fonnd to havo 
been the latter ; and accordingly it can bo safely stated, that 
compared with this highest revenue, the present assessment 
leaves a fair profit to tho proprietary body. There are, of 
course, some exceptions to this rule, for instance in tho hill tracts 
of Murreo and Kahuta, and in the ildka of Makhad whore, for 
political and other reasons, the revenue was not exacted on tho 
same terms as in the other subdivisions of tho district, and tho 
profits are much larger and beyond our calculation.^ Tho Sikh 
jamas must bo accepted with caution. Extraordinary pains 
have been taken to obtain correct information and it is believed 
with very fair results. Still it is one thing to impose a reveuno, 
and another to realize it. We know nothing of the unrealized 
balances of these jamas. On the other hand the Sikhs very 
often took considerably more than the demand they had assessed, 
to say nothing of fines imposed. 

In 1860 a regular settlement was begun by Colonel Cracroft 
who reported on the operations in 1864. Sanction was 
the assessments by the Governmenbof India onSJsb October looo. 

The subjoined table shows tho highest demand aver realized 
in the various tahsils compared with the amounts of the sum- 
mary and regular assessments.— 
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16 0 
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Tho soitlomcnt iras sanctioned for a period of 10 3*cnrs Chapter TiB. 
from tho announcement of tho demand. It expired in 1874, the - - — T ^ , 

rcTCiino for the wholo district was Us, 7,29,605. It foil on iho ^ Revenw. 
total OToa ut anntxs 4-5 per aero, and on tUo cuUivalod area at urciiiir 
Itc. 1-1-7. Tho net result was a decrease of Ks. 40,835, or 5 meet, 
per cent, on tlio lost summary sottlcmcut. 

Tho above account of the fiscal liislory of tho district is 
taken entirely, and nlmost verbaitm, from Colonel Cmcrdffc’s 
Sottlomcnt Report. »Such portions of it ns require modification 
will bo specially noticed, but tho account is too comploto in itself, 
nml it presents too goad A picture of the state of the district iu 
times past, not to merit complete reproduction in this place. 

The term o£ sottlomont expired in 1874, bat tho ro-asscss- 
meat of tho district was not commonced until 1885. 

Mr. Steedman was appointed Settlement Officer in Second regular 
January 1881, and on his rctiromont, owing to ill-health, Mr. “c^**®®®***- 
Robertson WAS appointed in April 1861. Tho new assossmonts 
were brought into force from tho kharif of 1885. 


Tlio results of tho revised sottlomont, compared with those 
of Colonel Cracroft, may bo thus summarised 
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Jlftwalpindi ... 


221,131 

52 

1,55,1 SO 

1 1 0 

2.U,H30 

0 IS 1 

.18 

Attock 


183, OCt 

20 

1,29,050 

0 11 G 

1,59,595 
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KahuCa ... 

SI, CIS 
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0 U 0 
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Cajar Khan 
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Total DUlrlet 

620,003 
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j 0 14 3 

0,77,033 

0 12 9 
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Tho incrcaso in tho area of caltivation sinco Colonol Gra- 
croft*8 asscasraonts wore announced was tho chiof foundation on 
which tho cnhancomonts wore based. 


Colonol Oracroft’g asscssmeiita worked oxcclloutly. They 
have, except in a very few instances, been paid without difficult', 
and thoir modoratonoss and equal distribution contribiitocl 
greatly to tho incrcaso in prosperity oximrioncod by the district 
sinco they camo into force. 
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Chapter Y, C- 

ICilitaiT and 
rronfier. 
Instalmenls. 


Cesses. 


insta^'entT*'^ revenue and cesses are payable in the following 


Kliarif 
Rabi ,,, 


15tb Jamiai'v, 
ISth July. 


Those dates are uniform throughout the district, with tlio 
wception of the Murree tahsil and the Pah iir circle of tahsil 
Hahuta whore the dates of the instalmeuts arc— • 


Khorif ... 
Rabi 


1st December. 
1st August. 


The cesses imposed at the revised sottlomcnt are as fol- 
lows ; — 


Local rate .... 
Lambardari pacliotra 

School 

Road 

Rost 


Rs. a. p. 
8 5 4 
5 0 0 
10 0 
1 0 0 
0 8 0 


These cesses stand uniform for the whole district, except- 
ing the patwari cess, which varies in the different tabsils as 
follows 


In Gujar Khan 4}^ per cent. 

In Rawalpindi and Patchjnng 5 do. 

In all other tahsils 6} do. 

The total amount of theso cesses is collected with the 
instalment of 'land revenue payable after the kbarif harvest. 


SECTION C.— MILITARY AND FRONTIER. 

T^i® folIowiDg IS takcu froDo information courteously 
rj lorce. supplied by tho Assistant Adjutont-Goneral, Rawalpindi. 

. cantonments situated within the bounds of tbo Rawal- 
pindi district are 

Pebmahent. 


Hawalpindt 

Cambollpnr 


Aitock. 

Cliffdoii, Sunnybank, and Euldanna 
Gliaridl ond Topa in or near Morreo. 


Rdwalpindi is the head-quarters of tho General of tho 
District and bis Staff. 

The Brigade at Riiwalpindi is commanded by a Colonel 
on tho Staff, and tho other stations by tho Senior Officer 
present. 

, Oji the 1st October 1894, Gio garrisons of tho cantonments 
in the Rawalpindi district were as follows • 
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Chapter V, C» Within the fort is an arsenal in 'which a considornhlo store 

— , of powder, arms and other munitions of wav is kept. 

Military and ^ 

Frontier. The accommodation for European troops, in the shape of 

strength of miU- barmcks, &c., is far below the requirements in the winter 
ry force. months. During these months two of the British Regiments 

and all the hlountain Batteries of Artillery are located in 
wooden huts at West Ridge, 

The summer garrison of* European troops is only ono 
Battery, R, H. A., one Field Battery, two Garrison Batteries 
(one at Rawalpindi, one at Campbollpur), one Jlritish Caraliy 
and one British Infantry, and for this force only has accom- 
modation been provided. During the winter months, therefore, 
two of the British Infantry Regiments and all the Mountain 
Batteries of Artillery have to bo provided with stauding camps. 

» 

Two of the Infantry Regiments are located in the Murreo 
hills during the hot weather, and the three Mountain Batteries 
proceed, one to each of the following Gallis— *Khuira Gnlli, 
Kdlahdgh, Bdra Galli. 

Detachments from the summer garrison are also sont from 
time to time to the various temporary camps located near Murree, 
specially to Gharidl, the detachments at which are generally 
relieved about the middle of July by other dotachments of 
equal strength. 

Rawalpindi has usually proved an extremely h on Itliy 'station 
for its garrison, and the movement of troops to fho Murroe 
hills has been found to have n most beneficial effect on the 
health of the men. 

During the winter months, camps of exercise on a small 
scale are usually formed at Rawalpindi, the garrisons of Jlieliim 
and Campbellpur being called in for the purpose. 

The Murree Convalescent Dep6t during thq hot weather is 
filled with invalids from the neighhourinff divisions, chiefly 
from the Peshawar district and Rawalpindi division, and a largo 
number of women and children are sent annually to Cludeu 
which, with Sunny bank and Kuldannah, now form one canton- 
ment. 

In addition to the troops enumerated above the head* 
quarters of the left half Battalion, Ist Punjab Volunteers, are at 
Rawalpindi, whore D” and “H** Companies, the former recruited 
from the various Civil Departments, the latter exclusively from 
Railway employes, are stationed. 

“ 0 ” Cadet Company is composed of boys of tho Lawrence 
Asylum. 

Dp to November 188C, all the Volunteers in Rawalpindi 
and Murree belonged to tho 1st Punjab Volunteer Riffes and con. 
Bisted of « D Company, " G” Company and H” Company, bufc 
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on tlie Isfc Novomber 1886, Company rras broken up and tlie Chapter V, C. 
Volunteers belonging to it were transferred to the 8rd Punjab ^ 

Volunteer Rifles. The Battalion bead-quarters of both let and pronwer. 

8rd Punjab Volunteer Rifles are at Lahore. Strength of mili- 

Company, Isfc Punjab Volunteer Rifles, is composed 
of the civilian residents in cantonments and ci\il station of 
Edwalpindi and Murree. 

The Company head-quarters are in Rawalpindi during the 
winter and in Murree during the summer. The strength at 
last inspection was 52. , 

Gr*’ Company, 1st Punjab Volunteer Rifles, is composed of 
cadets belonging to Lawrence Asylum ; strength at last inspec- 
tion 47. 

« K” Company, 8rd Punjab Volunteer Rifles (late H” 

Company, Punjab Volunteer Rifles) is composed of employes of 
the North-Western Railway. Present strength 60. The Com- 
pany has been neady formed and as yet no officers have been 
appointed. 
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Chapter VI 
Towns, 

hlnmcipalities 
and Cantonments* 

General statistics 
of tow ns. 


TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES AND CANTONMENTS. 

- 189], all places possessiog more llinti 

o.QOO inhabitanls were classed as towns; also all municipalities, 
all head-quarfeers of district, and all military posts. 

Under this rule the following places were returned as 
towns in the Eawalpindi district: — 


TahsiX 

Towns. 

1 Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Bdwalpindi 

Attock 1 

Mnrreo 

Pincllglieb 

Bnwnlpludi ... 

Ha7ro 

Attock 

Campbellpur 

* Murree 

Piiidigliob 

73,705 
7,680 
3,073 
2,550 
1.7C8 
8,402 1 

61,043 

3,091 

1,814 

1,753 

1,204 

4,183 

22,752 • 
3, 5^0 
l,25!t 
801 
cot 

4,2(0 


Of these Rawalpindi, Hazro, Murree aud Pindigheb are 
municipalities. 

Rawalpindi, Attock, ilurree and Campbellpur are all 
military posts. 

Rawalpindi, Attock, Piudigheb and Jlurreoaro talisfl head- 
quarters. Fatehjang, the head-quarters of the fifth tahsii, 
contains a population of 4,135. 


The distnbution by religion of the population of these 
towns and tho number of houses in each are shown in Table 
No. XLIir, while further particulars will be found jn the Census 
Report in Tables Nos. IV and V. The remainder of this chapter 
consists of a detailed description of each town, with a brief 
notice of its history, the increase and docronso of its population, 
its commerce, manufactures, Municipal Gorernment, institutions, 
and public buildings ; and statistics of birlhs and dcatlis, trade 
und manufactures, wherever figures are available. 


Jl/iwalpiudi townj 
PescriptioD. 


' Rawalpindi itself is the only town of any size in tlio dis- 
" trict. It lies in north latitude 33®37' and east longitude 73*^0', 
and contains a population of 35,925 in tho city itself, the popu- 
lation of the cantonment is 37,870, giving a total of 73,795 souls. 

It lies on the north bank of a muddy stream called tho 
Leh which has here deep precipitous mud banks, aud which 
is crossed by on iron bridge on tho Murroo road, and by 
four other bridges at different points in its course. The Loh 
separates tho city from tho cantonment and civil station ivhicJi 
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arc both on tho right bank, the city boing on tho left. Tho Chapter VT- 
Civil Lines find tho Deputy Commissioner’s OQico and Treasury TowiTs 
are all nt tho extrerno iiorth*-cftst corner of cautoninents, and Municipalities 
about a mile above tho cit}* on tho Leh banks are situated tho and Cantonments 
Workshops of the North-Western Railway which divert n good TlawalpincU town — 
deal of its water by means of pumping apparatus. Description. 

The city itself lies low, and is only visihlo at ntiy clistanco 
from tho west. Much of tho town is well built, and it is very 
modern containing no buildings of much archil cctii ml beauty, 
orofunciont date. Water lic^nt a cnnsiderablc depth below 
the surface, and there are not many private gardons; close to 
tho town there is a large and well laid out municipal garden 
maintained by the Municipal Committee. 

Arrangements have been made to bring in n good supply 
of water fi*oin tho Kharnng at Ruwnl, a village on tho Miirrco 
road D miles north of Riiwaljiinrli, and both cantonment and 
city aro now supplied with water from this source. 

The hinds round the town aro very fertile and cultivation 
oxtends from tho city northwards up to tho foot of tho 51urrco 
hills, and westwards to tho Wilrgalla range. There nro no city 
waits, tho old fort has disappeared and there arc no relics of 
antiquity to catch tho eye. Tho town is essentially modern, 
and owQH its growth and prosperity to tho o.vistciico of tho 
largo cantonment beside it, and to tho importance into which 
it rose during tho last Kabul war. Tliero aro many good 
substantial brick buildings to bo seen in every direction, and 
tho town is a very clcati ouo for au Indian city, and has a 
pleasant air of comfortable prosperity. As a rule* tho streets 
are wide and regular ; only in tho north-western, tho most 
iincient, corner nro the bazars narrow and crooked. Tho town 
is probably 'the cleanest in Northern India. 

In the cantonment, whicli is highor, water is met withal a 
slightly lower depth, many trees have boon planted, tho roads 
nro excollent, and tho wholo placo thoroughly well kept, trim and 
clean ; the Civil Lines and (ho parts of tho cantonment adjoin- 
ing thorn nro tho best wooded portions, and hero many spcciincns 
of tho fhuis longifoUa nro to bo seen which givo an almost 
European aspect to this largo North Indian station. In tho last 
edition of tho Gazottoer tho following words occur: — 

Tho view, however, is very dreary; n va.st undulating 
plain cut up and broken in every direction by deep ravines 
stretching away to tho horizon, west, south and east, unbroken 
save by a solitary peak, tho eastern scarp of tho Khairi-Mfirat 
hill, whoso rcscmblaxico to tho colobratod rock lias gained 
for it among Europeans tho namo of ^ Gib/ 

This 13 not a VO17 correct description; rising ground 
fibuts out the prospect in the west and soutli-wost, and the viow 
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Chapter VL most commonly obtained is a pretty one out to tbo MArgalla 
m*“ lulls, and towards the GalHs, with often a magniGcent view of 
Municipalities Panjal covered with snow throughout the winter. Al- 

and Cantonments, together the Eawalpindi cantonment must be considered, if 
ttdwalpindi town i— not pretty, of a pleasing appearance in itself, and the views 
description. obtainable from it as Very fiuo indeed. 

At the eastern extremity of the cantonment is situated the 
fort enclosing an arsenal within its walls. This fort is situated 
on an eminence, but not the highest eminence in the neigh- 
bourhood. Other forts have lately been built at some distance 
from the cantonments. 

Close to the' Civil Lines are situated the Commissioner’s 
and Deputy Commissioner’s Courts and the Treasury and the 
Jail, behind which lies the park containing a great number 
of trees, mostly young still, but of excellent promise, with 
several pretty wood-Jand bits of European appearance, lovely 
views over the station and out to the distant mountains, and 
traversed by many excellent roads and rides. This park is 
naturally much frequented by all the Europeans of tho stnlion 
and is yearl)’^ improving. It has several ponds, and os shooting 
is not permitted except on special occasions, there are often a * 
large number of hares, partridges, foxes and jackals hidden in 
its recesses. 

Tl.e Railway lines which are huilt near the Workshop con- 
tain a picturesque little church, built on high ground round 
which trees have been planted and several well built houses, 
occupied by employes of the Railway, have been built. Trees 
’ have now grown up round the bungalows and tho colony has a 
very picturesque appearance. The site is high and airy and 
commands a fine view. Inhere is also an excellent Railway 
Institute and theatre hero. This part of tho station is now also 
largely occupied by huts built for soldiers, and a largo camp 
established 'here every winter. This part of tho station is 
known as West Ridge. 

A fine new Railway station has 'also lately been huilt, 
and the ground in front of it has been prettily laid out, and 'is 
also yearly improving in appearance as tho trees and shrubs 
lately planted grow up. 

The cantonment is ths largest in Upper India. Between 
4,000 and 6,000 troops are quartered here. 

Hcad-qnarteT of The head-quarters of the Major-General C^manding 
offices ot Uilwal- the Efiwalpindi District is at Rawalpindi, and the Rawalpm i 
*• force also forms a separate Brigade commanded by a Uolono 

on the Staff. 

Tho following also have their head-quarter offices at 
Rawalpindi: — 

1. Suporintending and Executive Engineers, Military ^ 
Works. 
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2. Siiperintondlnff and K.YOcutiro EiiKineors, Vro- Chapter VI- 
vincinl Division. 

0. CowtnNsary-GQnoral, Weslcrn Circle. nn%nlonmcnts 

A'isi'tLnnt Commi^san’-Goncral for TransporU Hcni.iunrirr «f 

* bt lliiiuil* 

0. ConJroIJor of Military Accon nt^i Wo^Jlcrn CireJo. P*“*^** 

Torth-AVeslc'-n Uaihrny Oflicca aro:— 

TraJlic Suporjjitfnilpnt. 

Dlstncl IjocoTiiotivc Supcrintoiulout. 

KM'cutivo Ktl{(incer, District Xo. 1. 

HxccmIIvi; ICnpneiT, Cliaclirat iliilo, 

Hxiiiniucr of Account**, CiratHcnt Mari-AllocI? Division. 

Tlio Tolcjjrapit lines rtiid onices of tlio district nro in clmrgo 
Ilf iho As''J*‘liint Supcrlntc.tKlcnt at Itawatpnuli, and controlled 
hy lire 'IVlcjjrapli HnpcrititiMHltMit nt Uinlj.illa. The Post OlViccs 
m the (h-*trict are cnntr.illccl liy tlm StitM^rinteiulont of Post 
Oslk^’^i ut UaHaljiinrli, 

'i'ltc prrM»«l town of It/iwnlpiinli i« of tnodern ori^i«i H tmin 

CJoiPT.d (’uiininglimn, Imtvcver, Imi idcMittfied ti»o existing in* HItOiry. 
duatloii’* of nn niioent city on tlie site now oeiMipied liy tlio 
ifriiMi cantonment^, nn the mins of the city of (vnjipiir or 
tiujfiipur, onco ilio seat of tho Hlmlli iriho in llio centuries, 
prm»ditig the Chri*<tinu era.'*' Tho nneient city would appear 
to liu%'e tiecii of coii^^iderahlc ske, ns nticieiit Grech, and <>tlicr 
coins and hroUen h ricks nro still fouinl over an extent uf two 
j fpmrc tailed. A small village still exists nhoul three tnilcj to tlm 
north of Itawalpindi, tmmod GTm7.nf, nnd ns it is ent the hanks of 
iho .‘nine slreatn ns the cniitoiitnent, it most probably preserviMl 
the old tiame of the city. Within historical times the old mnne 
of the place was Fntelipiir Hdori, hut tho town which bore (IiIh 
name was completely destroyed during one ot the Muglial 
invasions of the fonrtcciith century* In 005 a n. it came into 
the |JOkse-»'ion of tho Onklinrs hy gift from Malimild Gliammvi, 
bill its exposed po'ition on Iho customary lino of march of 
Micces* Ivo nrmios invading India wns ngaiiHt it, and it long la}* 
desertud, till Jhunda Khan, n Onklmr chief, restored it, giving 
it the imino of Pindi or llAwnlpindl from the villngo of Ibiwal 
wliich was at ono lime a flonrishitig place n few miles to tlio 
ijorlh of tho town on tho present road to Miivreo. Tho town, 
however, rose to no importnneo until after 1705, when it waii 
occupied by Slrddr Milica Singh, This chief invited (rndors 
irom Jlbora, Mi/mi, Pinil ll/idnn Khan and Uhakwfd, trading 
towna of tlin Jhclum and ShnhpurdtslrictR. tosotlloin Ihiwni-' 

])indi, und under Ida anapiccM tho town rapidly grew in import* 
anco* 


■ ** ArchKologlcal Keport for 16CC-C3/* psgea CO tttid 151, 
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Chapter VL In the beginning of the present century the city became for 

Tot^s ^ refuge of Shah Shujdh, the exiled Amir of Kdbul, 

Municipalities his brother, Shdh Zaman, who built a house once used as a 
and Can^nmente. Kohodli, The present native Infantry lines mark the site of a 
Kawnlpindi town battle fought by the GakLnrs under their famous chief, SnUan 
History. Muqarrab Khan; and it was at Rawalpindi that on 14th March 

1849 the Sikh army under (/hattar Singh and Slier Singh 
finally laid down their arms after the battle of Gujrat. On that 
occasion a Sikh soldier was overheard to say, '^To-day Alalidriija 
Eanjib Singh has died/* On the introduction of British rule it 
became a cantonment of considerable size, and shortly after- 
wards head -quarters of a division, while its connection with tho 
1 mperial railway system by the extension of the Punjab Norlhorn 
Stato Bail way, now the North-'Westorn Haih^ay, has immensely 
developed both its size and its commercial importance. 

The cantonments were first occupied by troops in 1849, at 
tho close of the Sikh rebellion, Her Majesty's 53rd Regiment 
being the first quartered there. The final decision to occupy 
the station permanently with troops was arrived at by the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, when on tour in the Punjab iu 1851. Since 
then Rawalpindi has uniformly maintained a high reputation for 
salubrity, and, owing to this and to its proximity to the hills, it U 
a favorite station for quartering troops on their first arrival from 
England. It was visited by cholera in 1879, when the discaso 
was imported from Afghanistan, and out of 40 cases about half 
proved fatal. It has. also since been once visited by this disease, 

lustUnUons and The principal buildings of the town of Rawalpindi are the 
public buildings. tahsil building. Police thdna, Mimicipal Hall and City 
Hospital, which .are situated at the poiut where the road f*om 
Cantonments, an extension of the sadr hizur, enters the city. At 
the sjime point are situated tho large and ample sariii, the Pres- 
byterian Mission Church, and the Mission School. The pnhlio 
garden which is situated near these buildings has already been 
noticed. Tho Garrison Church was built in 1854 and restored 
in 1879, It is a large but most unpioturesque building, 
east window is iu memory of tho late Bishop of Calcutta (Mil- 
mau), who died at Rawalpindi in 1871). A handsome altar tomb 
of marble has been placed over his grave in the cemetery. Xlio 
Railway Station, Telegraph OflSce, and Post Office are all fine 
massive buildings. There are also tho Station club j tl^ee good 
hotels under European management; several excellent European 
shops ; and the Alliance Bank of Simla. The sadr bdzar contains 
numerous good Parsi and other shops. At tlie entrance to tho 
hdzdr an archway has been erected in remembrance of Brigadier- 
General Massy which is a great obstacle to traffic; and a hand- 
some and spacious market, built by Sirdiir Snjan Singh at an 
expense of two lakhs of rupees, and thrown open to the public m 
1883, perpetuates tho memory of the same officer ; this has proved 
an almost complete failure. In the neighbourhood stand tho 
Commissariat Steam Flour Mills, which being the only ones 
Province, supply mosfj of tho cantonments in the Punjab, -tho 
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remaining pnldic buildings and oQiccs i\ro the Courts o£ tlio Com- Clmptor VI* 

lni^^iono^ uud Deputy Ooramissionor ; Ibo l?<>15co Ofiico ; llio ip”“ 
Treasury ; tlic oxleuMVo Jail ; tlio Hrigadc, Coinmissariat and MuScipnlitica 
Tran*5port Oftkoi* ; ami Ibo ofiico of Ibo r«yina*?lor, Punjab Girclo. and Cantonments* 
Tlic gas-work-^ uro feituatod immcdiatoly outside tbo boundary In^tituUons and 
oJ canlonnaonl'S. pnblio boUaiogi). 


The Municipality of Ruvnlpiiidi wa** first constituted in T«xnlion, iradpi 
1SC7. It U now a municipality of tbo cla**^. The Com- 
inittoo of tbo Deputy Comini<!vionrr n*? Pro'»idcnl, tbo 

Kxocutive fbiginocr. Civil Surgeon, District Suporintondont of 
Police, Jn«pector of Scbool-j, nml Tnb>ililar of ibiwnlpimli as 
er^MHcv'i member^, uud oighff*^u olbor m Hubers nominated by 
tbo Deputy Commis'^ioniT, 1 able No, XDV sbows iboincoino of 
the municipnlity for the bi^^t few years. It ia derived almost 
cut Toly from nclroi* This tax Is levied by tbe Municipal nntlio- 
rilic.Hou articles brougbt witbui tbe city or tbo cantonments; n 
fixed pr»'>porlion bring ]i.\id to tbo Canton tneul Committee. Com- 
inorcially, Hiiwalplnrli ans as the feeder of Ibo c«atilonment<<, and 
f»»r that pnrpitHe nil kindb of arliidc'* are collected (bore, A. 
canMdcrable portion of ibe Irinloof tbo Province with Ivasbmir 
pft**sc5 tbrougU the city, a portion wbicb, m I8S5, ninounlod to 
:J7 per cent, of ibe impjrts and 1 1- per rent, of tbo exports, 
cliietly in thnta^ and raw ^^in: imports ami iron and tea exports. 

Wheal anil other graiim jiro largiOy collected and exported to 
other part** of llie Province. Sonu! of tbo cotninorcial liousps 
have very extend vo dealings; and there nro povernl native 
banking lioti«?cs of high htanding. There nro no mnnufacturca 
or indu‘*trics of imjKii lance. Tbo chief articles manufncltirod 
are a coarse land of cloth, dyetl blue and red and used for 
svoMioii’fi attire ; coUou cloth ; hIioos ; coarpo bbink»’ls, tbo superior 
sort selling for U«. 0 each ; combs and mull. 


Tbe popnfation as nscirtained at 
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on tbo matter. The figures for tbo population within municipal 
hnilu according to tbo censua of 1808 nro taken from tlio 
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Chapter VI. published tables of the census of 1875 j but it was noted at thotima 
“• that their accuracy was in many cases doubtful. Mr. Steedroan 
Muiic^lities ^ follows in the district report on the census of 1881 

and Cantraments. regarding the increase of population 

** The population of Rawalpindi has increased from I9,22B 
^ B a » ' • 26|442, or by 32 per cent. The increase in the cantonment 

population is from 9,358 to 26,190, exclusive of the civil linesj 
and Including the civil lines to 20,785. The number of the 
inhabitants has very nearly trebled. The increase ia greatest 
in males. It ia a well known fact that tho growth of the can- 
tonment population has been by leaps and bounds of late, but 
in the population entered in the returns there must be a largo 
temporary element. At the time of the census there wore 
great numbers of Commissariat employ^ stationed in Bnwalj 
pindf, to mention one source. The opening of the ^*00 oI 
railway and the presence of a largo body of Railway omcmls 
and employes is another source.*^ 

The constitution of the population by^ religion and Iho 
number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. ALiii* 
Details of sex will bo found iu Table No. XX of tho Census 
Report of 1881. The annual birth and death rates per 
of population since 18G8 are given below tho basis 0 
calculation being in ever}* case the fgures of the most recen 
census. The actual number of births and deaths rogisterc 
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winch, in a.d. 1008 , Sultan Mahmud Ghaztiavi defeated the united 
forces of the Edjas of Hindustan and the infidels of the 
Punjab with a slaujjhlor of 20,000 men, it was* afterwards fixed Tvrunicinalitifi- 
npon by some of the Patblin followers of that chieftain to be the and Caatoninenta. 
site of their colony. Pi cquontly looted in the unsettled times Toiro of Ham. 
prior to British ralo by Pa than marauders from theneig'hbonring 
hills and from beyond the Indus, it never attained any position 
beyond that of a large village, but has now greatly increased 
in sIko and prosperity. Grains of all kinds are collected ‘from 
the rich country round about, and traders bring tbeir wares 
from ITasafzai and the neighbouring independent territory. An 
excellent quality of snuff is manufactured in large quantities. 

All these goods are exported in exchange for European piece* 
goods, indigo, &c. The town is nearly survonuded by a wall, 
and the hdzdrs are neat and clean. Of public buildings, there 
are a police station, good school-house dispensary, and a Munici- 
pal Committee house, which is occasionally used as a court. 

T'ho Municipal Committee consists of two ex-officio members and 
8 elected members. Its income lor the lust few years is shown is 
Table No. XLy,and is entirely derived from the octroi tax. It 
is to be regretted that the North-Western State Railway does 
not pass close to the town, for though only a few miles distant, 
the road to the nearest station is an expensive one to maintain, 
owing to the swampy nature of the country which it has to 
traverse. The population is half Pathan, half Hindu. The 

population asaa- 
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whicb the enumerations of 1868 
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} 0,491 j 
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but it was noted at the 
cases doubtful. 


certainedat the 
enumerations of 
the 1868, 1875, 
1881 and 1891 is 
shown in the 
margin. It is 
difiioaU to ascer- 
tain the precise 
limits within 
and 1875 were taken. The 
details in the margin give 
the population of suburbs. 
The figures for the popu- 
lation within municipal 
limits according to the 
census of 1868 are taken 
from the published tables 
of the census of 1875; 
time that their nooiiracy was in many 


Popuinfion. 


The importance of Attock is or was due to the com- 
manding position of the fort, built on a road overlooking the 
bridge-of-boats over the Indus, and therefore forming one of the 
chief defences of our lino of communication with the Frontier* 
The bdzdr^ formerly located within the fort, is now situated on 


Aitook ioim. 
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Chapter VL the rocks below, the population numbors 3,073, Above 

Attock, the Indus is upwards of a milo in broadtli, and from tlio 

rocks on which the station is built thoeyo wanders over a vast 
and Cantonments, expanse of sand and water rosembling an inland pn. A short 

Attock town. distance above the fort it is joined by the Kabul river from tho 

west, and their combined waters then force tboir way flowing 
with great speed, and broken at one point into a tremendous 
whirlpool by the rocks of Jaltllia and Kainulia, through tho 
narrow rocky channel. Three miles below Iho fort is tho 
ningnificent iron bridge which conveys tho North-Western 
Railway and, by’ a sub- way, tho Grand Trunk road over 
the river, and lias thereby practically taken away the strate- 
gical value of the fort; The bridgo is separately described 
below. 

At Attock the Indus was passed by Alexander by n bridge- 
of-boats built b,v ITeplimstion and Taxilos, his ally.* Tho fort 
was built by Akbar in 1581 a.p. on his return from an expedi- 
tion against his brother Mirza Ilakinn, Governor of KAbul, who 
had invaded the Punjab. Ho gavoit the nnino of Attak Bnnft- 
ras in contradistinction to that of Katnlc Bnndrns, tho chief 
fort at tho other extremity of liis empire. General Onnning- 
ham believes tlie name to be of greater antiquity, and iden- 
tifies its root with that of Taxila, and both with tlio name of tho 
Taka tribe, who in ancient time seem to liavo held the country 
between tho MArgalla Pass and tho Indus. At the same time 
Akbar established the ferry, and imported n colony of boatmen ‘ 
from Hindustan, the descendants of whom still live at Malldhi- 
tola, and enjoy the revenue of a villago in Ciiliaohh, which was 
granted by Akbar for their support. In 1812 Bnnjit Singh 
surreptitiously seized tho fort from tho Wazfr of Kfibul. and 
it remained in possession of the Sikhs until tho close of tho first 
Sikh war. In 1848 it was gallantly defended by Lieutenant 
Herbert, but ultimately captured by the Sikh rebels. Since the 
close of that rebellion it has been occupied by the British troops. 
The present garrison consists of detachments from a batterj' at 
Oampbellpur and from tho British Infantry Regiinont at Now- 
sliera. Tho bridge was opened for traflic in Juno 1883, and 
is guarded by a dotachmenb from ono of tho Native Infantry 
Regiments at Buw'alpiodi. Till tho railway bridge was com- 
pleted, a bridgo-of-boats in the cold season and rains and a 
ferry in the summer nsed to bo maintahicd over tlie Indiw at 
Attock. Tho crossing is dangerous on account 6f a whirlpool , 
formed by the junction of tho Katbul river with tho Indus, which 
takes place jnst above, or almost opposite. Attack.* Below tho 
junction are two rocks, known by tho names of ICamiilia and 
Julalia, which, jutting into the river, render (ho passage still 
more dangerous. Boats aro not nnfrcqucntly dashed ngainefc 
them. The names aro derived from Kaim1J*ud-diri and Jiilfil- 
ud-din, sons of the founder of the Roslmili sect, who wero 
flung from these rocks for adherence to their, father a heresy 
daring the reign of Akbar. 
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The principal mcrchnnU in tho (own nro the Paraclias, an Chapter VI. 

en(orpri?in£: 3Iti*;nlnniTi race w?co penetntfo info Contrrtl Asia, m~" 
and thoro dxcliantco Ituliiin Roatls for thoso bronuflit by llio Hus- jffnnfdpSities 
Mans and others from Chinn, Tl)ibot and Tarlary. Tlio princi- and Cantonments, 
pal antiquitios arc the fort, and u Imndsomo tomb known us tho Attoel: town. 
JwiryiVr#. Tlio public buildings arc tlio Church, tho Court of 
ilio ASMstnnt Cotntnlssioncr in charge of tho subdiviMon, Polico 
station, staging bungalow, two a school-hoiiso and dis- 

pensury and tho rocout- 
ly constructed TuIifH 
building. The Mnnicl- 
pnl Committoo consist of 
ilirco Ar^o/7/V/o nnd 5 
idocted nionibcT-^. Its 
income for tho la**! few 
years is shown in Table 
"No. XTjY, and ia chiefly 
derived from octroi. 

^riie popuhition ns nscor- 
tained at tho eiitinicr- 
atioiiR of iSOtf, )881 and 
J8P1 inshoivn inlhotnnr- 
gin. TJie details in (lio 
margin give tho popu- 
lation of tho Hubtirbs. 

Tho cousLitution of the 
- - 1 , population hy ndigiou 

v?*' VT occupied houses are sliown iu Tiihlo 

No. XLTII. Retails of svx will he found in Table No. IV of the 
CcuHUH Report of ISPI. 
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i^hoAttock bridge consists of flvo spans of stool girders Altock lirict^?o. 
O' ipple Aiiirphy tj'pe) j two of thcFe spans over the main cliabncd 
of tho river nro flOSJ feet Kprin, and the remniiiing three, through 
which only pusses during the flood season, nro 2071 foot 

span. 1 ho girders aro 25 foot in depth, and tho bottom of tho 
lower beam is III foot above low' water level ; thus tlio ten of tho 
girdm IS 130 feet above water level. The rails nro laid on flie 
top of tho girders ; below is a snb-way, metalled with nsphnlt, 
mlapted for ordinary mail trnflic ; it is IG feet wide nnd I Sh feet 
liiglii and w'iil pass every ilcscriplion of vehicle or beast." 'I*he 
girders «m supported on wrought iron trcBtIo piers coiisiFting of 
four stanunrds and four radiating struts grouped logidlier, and 
mcotmg At tho fop in a wrought iron entahlnf nro ; the standards 
and struts arc braced together horizontnlly at overy 25 feet in 
Jtoight, and thero is also a diagonal verticid bracing botwoon caoli 
of tho liomontal bracings. Tho Htiindardiand BtriiUnro founded 
on the Bohd coinpnet rock forming tlio bed of the river which has 
been cut nway to depths varying from G to 12 feet for their ro- 
coplion. No. 3 pier in mid-stream is founded upon a sub-nqiioan 
rock submerged with 6 nr G foot of walor even in the cold Boason/ 

In tlio cases o. tho other piers tho rock was dry wlion tho 
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Chapter VI. foundations were constructed. As a protection against wreckage 
- — logs, and floating timber during floods, piers Nos. 2, 8 and 4 are 
Munici^iities with masonry cut-'waters on tlioir up-stream falls ; these 

and CantonmentB. cut- waters are 100 feet in height, and would protect the piers 
Attock bridge, against accident from any flood that lins yet been recorded, 
Tlie abutments are of solid limestone block in coarse masonry,, 
very massiroly constructed ; local blue limestone has been uscdj 
hut Taraki sandstone has been freely introduced in the archcS| 
coigns, and cornices. Preparations for the construction of the 
bridge were commenced in 1880 ; and actual commencement was 
made in December 1881 j by September 1882 the piers were 
completed; meantimci in July 1882, the erection of the first two 
spans (257i f®®t) of girders was commenced and they were 
compeleted in August 1882 ; the fifth span of girders (also 
257 i feet) was commenced in November 1882 and completed in 
January 1883 ; the erection of the timber staging for the two largo 
spans {8rd and 4th) was commenced in October 1882 and com- 
pleted in March 1883 ; on the latter date the erection of the 
large girders commenced ; they were self-supporting by the end 
of Mai*ch 1883, but not entirely completed before the end of 
April. The bridge was tested and reported ready for traffic on 
12bh and 18th May, and formally opened on the birth-day of 
Iler Majesty the Queen-Empress, 


temmant. 


Campboilpnr can- Carapbollpur is garrisoned by an Elephant Battery 
nmanf (fopmerly stationed at Attock) and by a Field Battery, a detach- 

ment from which is posted at Attock fort. The inhabitants 
number 2,556, The river Hnro, which skirts the cantonment, 
affords fair fishing ; and urial, ravine deer, and saudgrouso, and 
chakor are to be found on the neighbouring hills. There are no 
public buildings and no staging bungalow, and tlio Railway 
station is upwards of 3 miles distant. The adjacent village 

(Kfimilpur) is^ a small 
place, inhabited by 
Sayuds, and of little in- 
terest. The population as 
oscertaiiiod at tho onn- 
moralions of 1868, 4881 
and 1891, is shown in 
tho margin. 


Year of conBas. 

Peraons. 

Hdlea. 

|Foma1as. 

1880 

1,833 

1,407 

1,200 

1 673 

1881 

083 

' 484 

1891 

( 

1 

2,o5G 

1,753 

803 


Morroe Snni. The sanitarium of Murree lies in north latibttdo 33® 
Uon"” * longitude 73® 26' 30", at an elevation of 7,517 

foot above sea-level, and contains a standing population of 
inhabitants, which is, however, enormously increased during the 
season by the influx of visitors and their attendant servants, ana 
shop-keepers. It is the most ncccssiblo hill station in thol unjau, 
being distant from Rawalpindi only a five honrs^ journey by tonga 
dak. Magnificent views are obtained in the spring and autumn of 
tho snow crowned mountains of Kashmir ; and gorgeous sunset 
and clond effects seen daily.duriiig tho rains. Parts of the atation, 
especially the Kashmir end, are also well wooded and pretty. 
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The climafce U good except ia June, July, August when it is Ch apter VI. 
decidedly relaxing, and the stafciou is apt to bo overcrowded. Toros. 

The extremities of the summit are known as Pindi point 
and Kashmir point. Of these the latter is the higher ; but the ^jurreo s a n i! 
greatest height (7,517 feet) is attained by an eminence between tariam : Deacriptioo! 
them. They are connected by a road, about three miles long, 
which traverses the entire station; and the houses of the residents 
nestle against tho hill among the trees on both sides of the 
summit. Below the main road, nearly at its middle point, stands 
tho Club, immediately beneath which the cart road from Rawal- 
pindi terminates. From this point starts the road for ClifFden 
barracks, one mile distant where are j^tationed the married 
women and families of troops quartered at Mnrree and its 
neighbonrhood. Close to the Club, on the same side of the road, 
but on an emiuence above it, is the Anglican Church, and on a 
corresponding emiuence on the other side are tlie barracks and 
offices of the dep6t. The Presbyterian Church is close to the Club 
'below tho Mall. Between this point and tho Post Cffice, situated 
about a quarter of a mile further on towards Kashmir point, are 
tho shops for the sale of European goods ; and beneath, on the 
steep hill side, is the native Itazdr, The latter, owingto the con- 
stant supervision of the Assistant Commhisioner and his staff, is 
generally clean and neat and well drained. From the Post Cffice 
the old road to Kashmir branches off, passing within the station, 
tho Telegraph Cffice, Court of the Commissioner and tho old 
Secretariat and skirting tho Ghari/il camp, four iniles from 
Murrec. Cpposite'the Post Office is tho Assistant Commissioner’s 
Court and Treasury, whence diverges the road to the Gallies and 
Abbottabad, which passes through camp Kuldannah two miles 
below Mnrree. All these thoroughfares, formerly almost im- 
passable in wet weather, have been greatly improved of lajte 
years, but still leave a good deal to be desired. The water 
supply was formerly obtained from springs over which covered 
tanks had been built, in which the water was allowed to ac- 
cumulate. Tl)o supply was consequently limited, and in tho 
hottest part of. the season there was sometimes a dearth. There 
was also an ever present danger of contamination of their sources 
from the careless way in which even European residents fre- 
quently neglect to control the conservancy of their households. 

Water is now brought in from a pure source in the hills some 
10 miles from Murree, is stored in reservoirs and supplied 
through pipes. The population in the season is chiefly drawn 
'from Kawalpindi, but considerable detachments of visitors come 
from Lahore, Sialkot, Peshdwar and Moultan, and there are few 
stations in tho plains entirely unrepresented. Farther details 
will be found in the guide books written by Dr. Inco and Mr. 

Peacock, Assistant Commissioner, respectively. The former 
contains a greater quantity of general information, while tho 
latter is of more recent date. 

The Murree ridge upon which the station is situated, forms 
a lateral spur of the Himalayas, running down at right angles to 
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tlio plains with a general direction from north-east to south- 
west, and flan Iced on either side by parallel lines of hill, Oii 
approaching ftrurreefroni the plains, the first point at which the 
range a6£>unies the proportions of a mountain is at Tret; 25% iniloa 
from Uawnlpiiuli. From this point it rises rapidly, and at Pindi 
point fho soiitli-wcst extremity of the station reaches ahoight 
of 7,266 foot. From this point tlio ridge stretches dne north- 
east for about 3 J miles still rising, until, at Kashmir point, tlio 
north-eastern extremity, it reaches the height of 7,507 feet. The 
height is not, however, uniform, but rises and falls in a series 
of points, the strata which form the topmost ridge, a few feet 
only in width, being traceable throughout. Beyond Kashmir 
])oiut the Mnrree range sinks abruptly and branches off into the 
hills of Topa to the cast, and Kuldannah to the west.^ These 
liilU shut in the northern ends of the valleys into which the 
Murreo ridge sinks on either side. Both are richly wooded, 
and are, or used to he favorite resorts for picnic parties from 
the station. Kuldannah, however, has recently been occupied 
as a site for barracks. The Murreo ridge itself on its noi th-west 
Bide has a comparatively gentle slope, and is clothed with a 
dense forest of pines and chestnuts. The valley below is deep 
and irregular, and the range on the other side bare 
and steep, higher than the Miivrco ridge. On the other side 
the ridge sinks moi*o abruptly into the valley shut in above by 
Topn, and is oomparativoly bare of trees. The volley below is 
wide and open, richly cultivated and studded with villages, 
while the hill side beyond it slopes less rapidly and is thickly 
clothed wifh forest. The scenery upon tho wooded side of two 
Miirrcc ridge is not surpassed in any of -the Punjab hill stations, 
and when tho Kashmir hills are clothed with snow, they form a 
magnificent back ground to tho view. During tho summer 
months, hon'evor, snow lies upon them only in patches. 

The houses of the European visitors are scattered alotig 
both sides of tho Murree I’jdgo from Pindi point to Kashmir 
point, but are most frequent upon the wooded or north-west slopes 
of tho hill. They arc connected by broad and easy roads, ot 
which the principal is tho Mall extending nearly from end to 
end of tho station. In rainy weather, however, these roads, Iiko 
the cart road from Rawalpindi, become muddy and slippery to a 
degreo that renders locomotion extremely dilliculfc. Ihe clayey 
soil retains the moisture, and the roads, once thoroughly cut up, 
require several days of dry weather before they resume 
ordinary appearance. The climate of Slurreo is said to bo well 
adapted to the British constitution, bub for some mouths probamy 
owing to tho clay formation it is decidedly relaxing. Ino 
coldest months aro December, January and February, ih® 
hottest month is usually July. Rain falls generally m 
nud May, but tho heaviest rain is in July nnd August. Jimi 
storms are common in April and November, and heavy tliunaci- 
storms during tho rains. Earthquakes occur almost Dve^^ 
bomciitnes more than oucc, but they have never boon known o 
result in any damage. 
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Tli 0 Bite of fcLe station ivaa selected in 1850, and in 1851 Chapter VD 
troops were first quorteredjthere. Tbe permanent barracks were Tows. 
‘Greeted in 1868. During the Mutiny, tbe Dlmnds, a tribe iffinnii^lities 
inhabiting the neighbouring bills, incited by the Hindustanis of and Cantonments* 
the station, made an attack upon Murree, bub timely notice oC History, 
their intentions having been given, tbeir ill-armed levies were 
easily dispersed. In 1858, and again in 1867, there were 
epidemics of cholera; and the mortality was very great, another 
ontbreak occuiTed in 1888. Of late years also there have been 
occasional visitations of tbe disease, generally importations 
from the plains. Up till 1876 hJurree was the summer head- 
quarters of the Local Government, which has now forsaken it 
for Simla. An Assistant Commissioner is stationed in indepen- 
dent charge of Murvee during the season. 


The Anglican Church is large, spacious, and finely situated. 
There are also a Homan Catholic and a Presbyterian Church. 
Two miles below the station is tbe Lawrence Asylum for military 
orphans, wbicli has already been described in Chapter IV. 
Two bridle roads lead to it, one starting from Pindi point, and 
tbe other from tbe Club. Tbe best public building is tbe Post 
Office ; the Courts of the Commissioner and Assistant Commis- 
sioner and the Telegraph Office are all most unpretentious 
edifices. In the hdzdr are the Tnhsildnr’s Court and the Police 
station. Besides these there are tbe Club, the Assembly Booms, 
a branch of tbe Alliance Bank of Simla, and tbe dispensary. 
There are several excellent European and Pdrsi shops and three 
hotels, the shop-keepers and hotel managers of Hawalpindi 
migrating to Murreo during the summer mouths, Howbiiry^s 
hotel is the ancient Government lionse. Tlio Murree Brewery, 
which has already been alluded to, is at Goragalli, six miles 
below Murreo by the cart road, where the houses of the Manager 
and his Assistants make up a considerable colony. 


InstiiutionB and 
public buildings. 


The municipality of Murree was first constituted in 1867. , Taxation, trade, 
It is now a municipality of tbe first class. The Committee 
consists of the Deputy Commissioner as President, Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of Murree as Vice-President and Secre- 
tary, the Officer Commanding the Dep6t, Civil Surgeon, Medical 
Officer of the Depdt and Executive Engineer as ex^qffich mem- 
bers, and six other members, of whom two are nominated by the 
Deputy Commissioner, and four elected by the residents. Table 
No. XLV sliowa the income of tbe municipality for tbe last few 
years. It is derived chiefly from the sale of timber grown with- 

in municipal limits. No octroi is levied. The chief taNcs are 
the conserrancy cess and the house tax, at three per cent, 
on the annual rental. A considerable amount is also 
realized by the sale of permits for tbe cutting of grass and fire- 
wood within the municipal boundaries. During tbe summer 
months there is a considerable trade witli Hawalpindi and tbe 
plains generally in food stuff; and fruit is largely imported from 
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Kaslnnir. It was under (Consideration to consfcrncb a railwaj 
from ^Rawalpindi to Murree^ whicli it was hoped would attract 
eron a greater portion of tbe Kashmir trade than is at present 
, carried by this route^ but tbe project has for tbe present fallen 
, to tbe ground^ tbe requisite capital not baricg been subscribed. 
The Murree Brewery, situated jnst outside tbo municipal 
boundaries, is the cause of considerable traffic, importing hops 

and barley, aud export 
Population and vital statistics. ing beer. The popula- 

tion as ascertained at 
tbe enumerations of 1868, 
1881 and 1891, is shown 
in the margin. The 
details in the margin 
give tho population of 
suburbs. Bofcli enunicra- 
tions were made in the 
depth of winter, and re- 
present only the com- 
paratively small per- 
manent population. It 
is estimated that the 
population in the season 
numbers nearly 8,000 
souls. 

tbo tnbsil of that 


Tear of cenanS. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Fenmisa. 

18C8 

1,346 

084 

362 

1881 

2,489 

1,924 ' 

565 

1891 

1,768 

1,204 

664 


Town or snburb. 

j Topulati<yn» 

1666. 

1881. 

1891. 


Murree to\in ... 

638 

CCS 

309 

Civil lines ... | 

708 

1,821 

1,459 


Piudigbeb, tbe head-quarters of tuo .t.- 

name, is a town with 8,462 inhabitants, situated in the ^ 
and on the banks of a stream named the Sil. It is the anc 
seat of tho Jobdra Malliks of Pindigbeb, and was foundett uy 
that tribe in tbo 13th century. 

It is tbe only placo of any size in tbe tabsil, and 
as it is in a very wild traut, it presents a f 

appearance to the eye Ly contrast with ‘ A® 

There are a good tnatiy trees studded about, a 
water is near the surface, there are {„ tiie 

and plantain trees, which make it look like an oa^ 
while sand of the stream bed which lies on °®®, * jjq 

The houses are however poor and small, poHce 

bnildings of any importance. 'It contains a ialisi, 
station; and a 'dispensary ; there is no h«i^al®w,,^^D^^ 
there is a district bungalow at Datdi, about a ntile 
on the opposite side of the stream. 

It has a municipality consisting of 8 membcie, excU g 
4 ex-officio 

1. lUxiik Aullin Khan, of Pindigbeb. 

2. Suwab Klmn, ditto. 

3. Gangft Rum, ditto. 

4. Gnncsti nu*-, dilto. 


5. Sm-faras, of Pindigbeb, 

6. GMn Gbaud, ditto. 

7. Kam Chand, ditto- 
S. Ram Bntlnii, ditlo. 
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Its incomp i? almost entiroh' dorix'cd from octroi, and is Chanter VI- 
shown in Table No. XLV. — 

, TowuBi, . 

Tlioro is .a consulorabic trade in coiintiy produce, grain, Municipalities 
cotton, oil and ivoad ; and country cloth and soap aro maun- and CautoniuBiiw* 
fnctnred and exported across tho ludus. It lies on the pindigncB town, 
road between Ibhvalpindi and Kalnbdgh, 

Tiio Pindighob tnlisil is well known as n great liorbo-brccd* 
ing tract, ami the JIulIikfi of Pindighob have always largo stables, 
norse-breedw, however, hero ns elsewhere, frequently sell their 
3*onog stock as yearlings across tho Iiulns and to other places 
owing, among other causes, to tho scarcity of water in many 
parts of the tract. 


tf rrn»»«. j 

rtrn>ii,.| 

i 1 

fV*fnn)c*, 

1 

1 


i 

I.IIS 4.0W 

l*vVI 

8,r.M ! 

4..TO 1, 101 

Ifni 

h icj 

4,IM 4,m 


Tho population, as 
ascertained at the census 
of I8C8, 1881 and 1891 is 
shown in the margin* 

It is possible that 
Pindighob may shortly 
bo brought within tlio 
range of Railnay com- 


muiiicalion, but wiiciiier MIC oiicci saun « — 

toinorca«o or decrease its importance, it is diflicn It to foretell. 
T?ic* latter is niiito as likely n contingency na tho former. 
The gciicnd prosperity of tho fahsil, however, has been miicli 
iiicr.’n.'ed nlrtmdy by tlio line rnnniiiff from 
to KhiMlmlpirb, mid if tho «>en- 1'«'0 ho conslrnclml cither 
from .Tntid nerosi tlio western s-ido of Hm 
GsiRtran thrmiffh Vindif*liob down tho left hank of t lo 

boili of xvliieli nllernativcs nro under constdornlion, wo 
wny expect to see « great increnso in irrigation along tno 
Imiiks of tbo Sil, and a considoraWo increnso m tim area oi 


cultivation. 


Slnklmd ia a small town of 4,10.'! '“hnhitants, 
on tbo left batik of tho Indus, m tho 

r,t t1i« elislricl It w not now of inneh importance, out nas 
fonnorly tho Irriiiinns of tlio Jndns VaHoy .Floiilla, and 
of some consequence* It i«, however, ^^'*'*)°**® Thoro 

river-side town, buill on u sleep slope and oxlromelj 
ishtillaconsiderublo amomilof Iradodono Ecipnt 

1,v Urn Irading commniilly of Far/icbua. Tt bud a a nmci^^^^^^ 
Couimmoo.ivsaraiatida Volice station, lint no buildings of anj 
jinporlniice. 

There i« imxv iio Miiniclpol Coimnitlco Us 

for a sbort time, but having ^ wliicb rage poiitinnously 
0X1*1101100 only Hitenaif>mig j /- ubas neon abolialiod, 

between the Rbm., tbo Krniid ‘ j" as a 

and Mnklmd bas, liiorefore, lost its claim to 

town. 


Rituntod MoWmrt towo. 
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Fatclijang. 


Year of census. 

Persons 

^lales. 

Females, 

1868 

4,2o2 

2,186 

2,0G7 

1881 

4,195 

2,0C2 

2,133 

1891 

4,135 

2,020 

2,115 


<7ajarRlian otru. 


The population, as 
ascertained in tlio euu- 
inerntions of 18GS, 1881 
and ] 891, is as shown in 
the margin. 

Fatehjaiig is a largo 
village of 5,097 in- 
liabitants. 

It was first mado 
into the hoad-quarters of the newly crGafcod tahsil of 
the same name at the first regulai’ settlement, and it lies 
l^awalpiudi to Khushdlgavh and Kohdt 
and Eawalpmdi to Kalabngh, and it is now connected with 
head-quarters by rail^ Fatehjang being one of tho stations on the 
Kliusbalgarh (Kohdt) branch of the North-Western llailway. 

Petroleum is found near the Kdla Ohitta range at Sadkul, 
about 3 miles north of Fatehjang, whence it is sent into lldwal- 
pindi for use m the gas-works there. It has little trade, a wide 
and clean bazar, a tahsil building, a Police station and a dis- 
pensary , and there is a district bungalow here. A large brick 
huilaing, tho house of Misar Kdmji Mai, is a very couspiciions 

object from the Eailway 
and from tho surround- 
ing country. There is 
no municipality here. 
The population, ns given 
by tho census of 18GS, 
1881 and 1891, is given 
in the inargiul 

The constitution of the population of all tho towns describ- 
ed ill this chapter by religion, and the number of occupied 
JiqasGs in each, are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of thoso 
will bo found in Table No. V of the Census Report of 1891# ^ 

Giijar Khan, the head-quarters of tho tahsil of , that name, 
though not a fow’u at present, is rapidly increasing in size and 
importance, o\/ing to tho large wheat trade which has rocoutly 
boon develope I at this place, situated ns it is nofir tho centre 
of agreat wheat srrowing tahsil on tho Grand Trunk road and on, 
the^ North-Western Railway, It is now a great wheat mart from 
which as much as 10,000 mounds of grain per diora are some- 
times exported. The wheat from Gnjor Khan itself, and from 
Kallar and ChakwdI, being brought in in largo quantities^ 
Gnjar Khan wlicat has now a high reputation lu the trade. 


Year of ccuf<as« 

Persous. 

Males. 

Females. 

1868 

4,662 

2,483 

2,179 

1881 

4,875 

2.736 

2,139 

1891 

5,097 

2,755 

2,342 
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IXveSncntof:n4ia- 


Tatt K.. in aAlHFAU. 



TxitBiL Station*# 


Mtocle ’ ... 
Knbnta ... 
Marrco ... 
PindiRlJO^ ... 

GaJaTSbAH 

ratoblang 




iBt October 
to 

let Jonuaiy. 


S'M 
4'Bl 
0-77 
3*43 
‘ 2*01 
3*C1 


iBt January 

to , 

iBb Mini. 

1st April 
to 

l»b October. 

Whole year. 

8*87 

0*60 

1Q*6B 

16*31 

21*43 

43*01 

21*07 

80*41 ' 

63*23 

7*63 

10*61 

10*38 

WB8 

16*13 

27*80 

0*70 

13*35 

23*80 
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Table No. V, -showing the DISTRIBUTION'of POPTTLATION. 




ToUl Bqa&TQ milea (1693) 
CoUWAtcdi Bt^uaro mllea (IS93] 
Cvlturablc, Bquaro nlles (1699) 


Square miles under ctopsl(aver&ge 1633 (o 1S93) 


Total population, 1S91 

ITtbanpopubllou, 1691 ».» •• 

Uural population, 1691 •» 

Total population, per square tnll 


llaral population per square aHe 


Of or 1,000 souls 


Occupied bouses, tGOt 


RcfUeut fatailics, 1691 



Nora.— ThoBS fljraros are tsVen from Revouue llenott. 1603, and Tables Koi. 1 aud 111 o( tbo Census, 1891. 
* These Inelnda t~Usxro 7, CM, Altoek 3,079, and Campbollporo 2,650, 
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Table No. VI, -stowing MIGRATION , 



Jullnndnr ... 



Hoabldrpur 

... 


Amritsar ... 

TM 


GnnUfipur 

... 


8iulkot ... 



Rahoro 



Gujr&t .. 

Gnjranw&la 

.1. 


... 


Sbabpar ... 



Jhclam ... 



Hariim 



Pesbdwar ... 

• fa 


Kohat ... 



Korth-Western Provinces 
nnil Oadh. 

Kashmir 

u. 


AfRbdnist&n 



Kurope. Ac, 



Africa ... 

•M 


Amenca ... 

Mt 


Anstmtia ... 

ttt 


Sea 

... 




Kois.o'Tbcso fii^urcs are talccn from Table Ko. XI of Ccosas Report of 1891. 


Table No- VII, -showing RELIGION and SEX- . 
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Table No. VIII, -showing LANGUAGES. 
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49 
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Ml 
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... 

H. 

Bengali 

Ml 

... 

... 






3 

•r 


... 

... 

Ill 

... 

Goancso 

Ml 


... 





161 

163 


... 

... 


Ml 

... 

Golr2tl 

... 


... 





1,46^ 

830 

dl 

IG 

dOl 

7 

41 

10 

Kashmiri 

•M 

..I 



... 



11 

*«• 

... 

Ml 

... 

... 

... 

]J| 

Marathi 

• M 

1*. 

... 

.1. 

•M 


IM 

10 















SC 

1 


Ml 

HI 

Ml 

... 

KipiU 

M 


... 


IM 



sr 

21 



Mi 

... 

1 

... 

Sindhi 

%i9 


• $4 


Ml 

1*1 



21 














Si 



1 Ml 


... 

... 

Tamil 


... 

.1. 





i: 

0 


i ... 


... 

... 

2 

AraUo 

... 


1.1 

... 








Ml 

• •• 

... 

... ^ 

Aitaenlan 

... 

... 

... 



Ml 


] 



1 ... 

IM 

... 

... 


ChhicEO 



i.i 

... 


Ml 



s 



2 ill 

lit 

... 

... 

CbltcUi ana Kalin 

1.1 





1,31' 

i,3o: 

1 Si 

[ ( 

B i 

3 i 

• 1 

t ... 

Fcrslan 

Ml 

Ml 

... 


Ill 

III 

Ml 

















i ait 

... 

Ml 

... 

... 

Mi 

Tarki 

... 

III 

•A 





0,87: 

C,87i 

) 69 

1 11 

i 881 

i 1( 

) : 

L 2 

CngUah 

... 

... 

' ... 

... 

III 

III 




3 

B 











1 


i ■•* 

... 

4 

If ... 

Hi 

Ml 

Butch 

... 

... 

... 

... 

III 





1 M» 

t.l 

Ml 

■I« 

t. 

Ml 

rrench 


... 

IH 

Ill 

Ml 




( 


Mt 


1 ... 

... 

III 

Gctxnnn 

M. 


M* , 


Ml 








• 






GiLAND Total 


Ml 

887,10 

i 213,11 


3 02,37 

2 46,77 

i 09,35i 

3 162,461 

\ 113,011 


jion^Thco OEurenUtea tom TrtloKo. xa ttonuitlcl Cen»u.ncport. 16H. 












X ' • [ Pnnjal) Gazetteer, 

Table No. IX, -showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


■ 

i 


4 

5 

0 

' 

8 

0 

|io 

11 



14 

IS 

s 

Ki 

6 

I 

o 

Cftstc or Tribe. 

Total jfvixrtr.u Glnbus, 
1881. 

Total xrirsinEB Census 
1891. 

Males nr beltoio.y bt 
Oebscs, 1691. 

s 

*» 

s 

i 

1 

9 

0 

« 

It 

Is 

|u 

F 

Persons. 

o 

n 

0 

1 
£ 

Persons, 

m 

o 

S 

Females. 

1 

g 

W 

s 

S 

CQ 

a 

1 

n 

a 

c. 

a 

o 

S 

u . 

P 
1* 
M C 

IS 

r 



Total popalation .. 

820,512 

410,287 

371,225 

887,104 

476,457 

409,737 

52,46] 

10,351 

60c 

392,85 

H 

1.00 

A 

3 

Pathan 

... 

... 

30,465 




21,392 

17,761 

... 

... 

... 


41 

45 

A 


Jat ... 

... 

... 


26,752 

21,183 


13,762 

10,101 


371 

■ 

25, 2U 

5*5 

0 

A 

1 

Rajput 


... 

115,636 

76,322 

69,214 

142,864 

75,002 


635 

107 

1 

76,6S( 

it; 


A 

1 

Gakkliar 



10,667 

6,619 

6,118 

7,714 


3,625 

... 

l«9 

... 

6,611 

13 

■ 

A 

1 

Aw&n 

... 


121,631 


68.053 

129,612 

68,830 

60.07e 

... 

... 

... 

05.851 

152 

1 

A 

1 

Gnjar 

... 


25,103 

13,693 

11,7DS 

35,654 

10,382 

16,471 

166 

1 

Of 

. 13,63! 

31 

1 

A 

2 

Sboikb 



25,521 

11,399 

11,125 

23,167 

12,709 

10,11(1 

... 

... 

... 

14,39! 

31 

■ 

A 

1 

MDKbnl 



25,169 

13,610 

11,659 


17,175 

15,02S 

... 

... 

... 

13.51( 

81 

so 

B 

6 

Brahman 



18,623 

10,720 

7,797 



6,882 

0,997 

730 

4 

•tt 

23 

19 

A 

2 

6aya(l 




11,281 

0,141 

21,427 

11,135 

10,202 



««< 

11,231 

25 

21 

D 

18 

V&i 

... 




5,510 

13,073 

7,082 

6,011 



... 

0,311 

IS 

It 

B 

8 

Mirasi 

... 


0,203 

3,321 

2,884 

0,306 

3,330 

2,07C 

3 


««« 

3,31E 

£ 

7 

C 

11 

Khntn 

... 


41,135 

22,910 

16,195 

44,310 

21,160 

20,106 


6,759 

... 

11.^ 

SO 

51 

0 

14 

Aroni 

... 


12,161 


6,161 

13,620 

7,690 

6,021 

6,619 

499 

... 

62 

15 

16 

C 

|]S 

iManiur 

• 18 



22,359 

10,342 

299 

115 

181 

17 

... 

••• 

23,312 

61 

•M 

D 

25 

Kashmiri 



23,803 

13,718 


27,411 

14,010 

12,631 

12 

... 

... 

13,70f 

29 

31 

D 

39 

Chuhra 



22,052 

12,026 

0,126| 

22,801 

12,429 

10,375 

2,309 

650 

... 

0,066 

27 

20 

D 

38 

Mochi 



20,385 

11,130 

0,255 

24,081 

12,016 

11,135 

0 

..1 

... 

11,121 

25 

27 

D 

23 

Jnl&ha' 

... 


37,001 

19,682 

17,410 


20,819 

16,166 

163 

6 

..1 

19,121 

45 

44 

B 

35 

Jhinirnr 

... 

... 

8,632 

6,318 

3,111 

8,717 

6,126 

3,021 

1,161 

29 


4,03*» 

11 

11 

J> 

10 

liohfir 



12,236 

6,678 

6,658 

15,230 

8,167 

7,032 

no 

21 

... 

6.635 

15 

17 

B 

20 

Tarkhan 




12,073 

0,777 




mm 

570 

... 

11, lU 

27 

27 

B 

28 

Kumhnr 

... 


li,CC6 

7,603 

6,776 

16,47C 

8,760 

7,71(. 

361 

1 

... 

7,030 

18 

19 

B 

21 

Bhob! 


... 

6,751 

3,139 

2,612 

7,131 

3,022 

3,212 

650 

106 

... 

2,171 

7 

8 

B 

23 

Barzi 

... 

... 

6.109 

3,360 

2,749 

7,372 

4,023 

3,317 

21 

tif 

... 

3,339 

1 

8 

B 

27 

Tell 



12,331 

6.628 

6,856 

13,020 

7,361 

0.550 

41 

««• 


6,1S1 

f 

15 

B 

10 

Banar 

... 


6,52J 

3,560 

2,054 

7,1S1 

3,066 

3,51S 

2,5in 

5ni 

StI 

450 

8 

S 

A 

2 

2itali 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

43,321 

25,301 

22,963, 

841 


•ti 


... 

S3 

A 

1 

Bhunil 



... 


... 

18.278 

9,673 

8,70-. 

fit 


... 

... 

... j 

20 

A 

1 

Khattar 

:i= 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7.796 

4,061 

3,731 

fit 

... 

... 


r ti.it r 

8 

VnsHfi 


. , Koii.— Thcso URurci are taten from TaMe Ko. VUI A of tho Ccaaiu of 1S31 anil TaWc Ko. XVI of Oie Ccnsns 
Ofl891, 







































Bawaipindi District.] ^ 

Table Ko. IX A.-shomne MNOE CASTES and TRIBES. 


1 



q 



3 

4 

6 

0 

rf 

m *■ 



UlaTC Ot Tbibc. 



Tersous. 

Hales, 

Females. 


Clmmdr 






2.002 

I,2»3 

769 

C.U 

llAnia 







2.010 

1.600 

],02ll 

3 

Biloeb ... 

w* 

-ir -f 

- 1 -‘f 



rd7 

112 

325 

» 

Alifr 


*M *M 


... 

701 

670 

lOf 

U 

I’anlr (mi»ccllancons &c.. un^DCcilicd) 

. .. 

. ... 

2^23 

1,31R 

DOS 

P.37 

Qa««ii» 

Joffi aiitl Catral 



••« ... 



1.075 

6SS 

1 400 

K. « 



«« ... 



],30S 

730 

i 612 

D.35 

Mallalt 




•<» . . 

... ... 

noo 

313 

377 

cai 

Kbojab ... 

u. 







1.039 

837 

C83 

P. R 

Bhit 


fit *1f 

1. .» 

... . 

D75 

611 

491 

D.SI 

liU&n 






... 

1,103 

709 

(i3C 

11 

Bbabra . 






... ... 

0G9 

6S>J 

421 

40 

IUs];rar 

M. 


... ... 

... .. 

071 

609 

492 

i:.4r 

Xal 




... .1. 

... ... 

103 

107 

01 

n.3s 

Kori 


... .f. 

•M ... 



I, me 

1,069 

617 

C.11 

l*AracUa ... 






.. ... 

2,330 

1,118 

1,293 

A. s 

Lofllm ... 



... ... 

... ... 

... 

A. 3 

Kttnnt ... 

mM 


... ... 



07 

01 

33 

D.SO 

Jnis^ntRk .. 



... ... 



i 1.^1 

i.ais 

629 

C. 13 

Taml>oU ... 

=1= 

, 





j eo 

Cl 

2J 


yorc.'~Tbcsollgarc9 nra taken frota Table Ko. XVI oC tUo Ccnsv<3 Iteporti 1S91* 


Table No. X,— showing CIVIL CONDITION- 


I 


J3 

‘ 

S 

0 

jllllllll^^ 

n 



UNStABBirO. 

MABBini. 

IKBMilH 


PtTAIL**. 


















Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 


" ' ' T- -- 








u 

All reunions ... 


263,035 

100,310 

188.630 

]fi9.3sa 

25,001 

51, 00 s 

iS 

llm(ie<i' ... ... 

... 

21,112 

11,618 

21.130 

10.091 

.. 3,271 

0,211 

C n 



7,7/7 

3,695 

C,821 


1,103 

2,2(»r 



t-T 

2(i0 

137 

IhO 

*101 

18 

(W 


5!nMilnian6 

t-- 

2 : 0 , «57 

150.316 

169.?J(I 

ICl.7dl 

2I,S22 

15,390 


Oirimlana 

... 

6,115 

761 

037 

JO) 

43 

63 


l*anls 

... 

13 

16 

10 

10 



§ 

JCIVB 


... 

... 

1 

1 

Mt 

• •• 


Other rcUerions 


1 


1 

... 

*•« 


1 

All Agc«— 


6,r.ic 

i.ori 

3,010 

J.G00 

613 

1,321 


0-1 

tf* 

(1,091 

0,097 

1 



3 


6-0 



0.061 

07 

3JO 

*1 

0 


10-11 

... 

. 0,»VJ 

7.106 

022 

2,818 

10 

71 

a S 

16-19 

... 

7,121 

1,033 

2,755 

7,770 

121 

291 


20-21 

“t 

1,527 

116 

6.171 

0,012 

303 

670 

ts ^ 

25-20 


2,380 

170 


8,001 

612 

021 

.22 

30—31 


1,137 

100 

8,205 

8,307x 

058 

1,496 

is. 

35-39 


li/J 

62 

B.llB 

7,371 

hSO 

2,611 

|2 

10-11 . , , , 


lOS 

00 1 

8,135 

(1,702 

1,050 

. 3,321 

c 

15-10 


' 377' 

72 , 

H,U1 

6,3.L5 

1,172 

4,60') 

«ri 

60**6l ... ... 

... 

301 

60 

7,073 

(,H.<2 

1,721 

6,108 

S 

65—69 , 


2if<l 

r»3 

7,203 

!M(1J 

2,111 

0,061 


COautlovcr 

... 

10 

10 

0,220 

2,072 

3,631 

7,801 


Xort.-Tiicatt flgurcb me lakcit from Tallcb Nosi YIZ imtl VIU of (be Coueus noporti 1891. 
































xii ' tPvuyal) (Jaietteer. 

Table No- XI,— showing BIETHS and DEATHS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

n 

B 

fl 

10 

Yzassi 

Toul nxsTus Bsaxbixtt&D. 

roriL DEATHS SXQX8TEBID, 

TorAL DEirns fbov 

O 

Females. 

Persona. 

1 

“ 

« 

1 

o 

i 

P4 

1 

1 

i 

1 

to 


16SI 

... 

•IP 

... 

10.003 

10,611 

85,619 

0,733 

8,635 

18.363 

1 

81 

12,650 

1885 

••• 

.1. **» 


17,010 

10,331 

31,241 

0,B17 

8,003 

16,755 

107 

63 

12,543 

18SG 


■ •• 


17.730 

15,876 

33.300 

0,740 

8,710 

18.465 

... 

101 

12,030 

1887 

Mf 



17,107 

1S.030 

32,137 

11,670 

10,135 

22,131 

319 

1,148 

14,772 

1888 


•it ttl 

... 

10,377 

13,073 

20,330 

12,080 

11.016 

23,135 

1,221 

677 

15,009 

18S9 


«•* ... 

... 

14,060 ! 

12.006 

27,880 

10,677 

16,147 

32.824 

6 

243 

1 27,229 

3600 




13,000 1 

12,151 

20,331 

18,307 

10,111 

34,478 

« 

69 

Hi 

1601 




16,201 

13,476 

26.682 

^^1 

11.052 

25.601 

388 

23 

kB 

2S9S 

... 


■ ■■ 

le^TT 

U,85l 

3U13S 


imr 

37t7ll 


4re 


1893 

... 


... 

13,783 

12,043 1 

26,425 


10.677 

22,807 

1 

227 

10,033 


NOTE.'-'Tbcsc Ssnrcs oro taken from Tables Koa» J, II» VU* Vin anil IX of tlio Banitaiy Uoport. 


Table No. XI A, -showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

fi 

0 

7 

Months. 

1650a 

1600. 

4891. 

1832, 

im 

ToUl 

.*> •«. #*. ... 

2,053 

4,187 

2,975 

1,008 

3.320 

13,038 

Fcbmaiy i.* ... ... ... ... 

i,7ri 

2.633 

1,863 

1,071 

2,011 

11,091 

MftTCb ... ... .1. ... ... 

1.493 

2,774 

1.754 

1,706 

1,033 

0,800 

Apxil ... .*> ... ... *.> ... 

1.233 

2,215 

1,603 

1,117 

1,549 

8,004 

May ... • • ... ... ... .** 

1.435 

2;390 

l',0O3 

1.890 

1.655 

0,33J 

Juno ... ... ■*. ... ... ... 

1.624 

2,115 

2.160 

1.033 

1,350 

0.193 

.TqIY ..a ... ... a. ... ... 

1,360 

1.C19 

8.771 

1,8S3 

1,203 

0,039 

.a. *** •.* ... 

1,015 

2,437 1 

2,351 

2,713 

1,302 

lOJUOi 

Eeptember 

2.776 1 

3,031 1 

1.7rJ 

6,303 

1^70 

15,156 

OctotiCT »♦. .*• ••• ••• ••• 

4,753 

3,777 1 

1.970 

7,332 

1.770 

10,617 

Ifovcxnbcr ... ... ... 

6,?I0 

0,412 

1,9-0 

6,643 

I 2,162 

]0/.7t 

Pcccmbcr 

6,141 

2,616 

Uoo 

3,922 

2,520 

17,125 

Total ... ... 

1 

32,821 

31,478 

SllSCl j 

37,71! 

22,807 

1 i53,4ll 


^*or£.— T2 iC 2C 0^'arca bre token leom tkc f isitary Rcpoi 













































Bawalpindi'Bistrict.] xiU 

TABLE No. XI B, -showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 


Months, 


1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Total! 

Januaxy ... 



e.i 

1,536 

8,697 

1,891 

1,674 

2,421 

11,110 

Fobrnaiy 



1,281 

2,437 

1,466 

1,653 

1,866 


Sraroh 

lie a«| 

... 

1,003 

2,290 

1,345 

1,481 

1,84S 

7,524 

April 

•It til lie 

Ill 

880 

1,808 

1,280 

1,008 

1,085 

6,m 

May *a« »»» 


tt. 

1,063 

1.974 

1,G83 

1,315 

1,1G3 

7,148 

J11&6 ••• tit 

•el III ••• 


1,200 

1,743 

2,034 

1,267 

1,001 

7,254 

Jnly «.a Ml 

fit !«• 

lie 

953 

1,331 

3,265 

1,276 

776 

7,601 

AO^DSfc tM 

■el 


1,191 

2,028 

1,803 

1,658 

926 

7,605 

1 

September 


• •• 

2,382 

3,388 

1,285 

4,002 

886 

11,893 

October «.* 



4,228 

3,214 

1,396 

6,275 

1,244 

16,357 

November 

• *« iok •>* 

Ml 

6,919 

S * 

2,864 

1,429 

4,724 

1,630 

16,466 

December 

«•■ 


6,574 

2,156 

1,453 

3,047 

1,V91 

14,021 

1 

i . . . 


"Total r .. 

l»l 

27,229 

28,930 

20,280 

29,340 

; 16,033 

1 

121,812 


NOTti,— TheSB Bgmes arc taken trom Table No. IX of the Sanitary Deport. 

















JaMe Ho. Xn,-Aowing IHTIBmim''”^”'’ 



SOT* .-Tbuc epn,, .re t.ken rmm 


T.u« .VOT. XJI. sm, xn- .„a of .w c«n,„ , 


Females. 































Rawalpindi District.] sv 

.Table No- XIII.-Bbowing EDUCATION. 



L 1 

s 1 

*• 1 

* 1 

6 

Dstaxw. 


FsKASbU. 

Xieaming. 

Idterate. 

Learning. 

Literate. 


1 Total 

0.350 

36.809 


1.650 

All rcllgiona 

*** CTillagca 

6,710 

20.429 


676 

nind&s 

aai i»a •«# 

2.7SO 

11.601 

65 

353 

Siktis ••• 



1,310 

6,633 

13 

202 

Jains ... ... ... 



43 

257 

4 

2 

Mnsalm&ns 

aai •*# tea 

1.819 

11.0i2 

311 

m 

Chrialians 



397 

6,016 

318 

661 

ParsEa ... 

••• 

2 

26 

1 

16 

Other religions ... 

aaa aee 

Ml 

1 

1 

It! 

*Tnben Itdnnlptndi .. 



3;«ja 

18,191 

351 

983 

„ Attoek ... 



Mio 

4,702 

110 

283 

•i Kahnlft ... 



076 

2,010 

23 

03 

„ Mnrree ... 



291 

931 

137 

76 

•, PindighQb ... 

... ... ... ... 

850 

3,005 

28 

82 

„ Patebjang ... 



971 

2,658 

21 

63 

,,_GnJar Khan 

. ••• 

1,W2 

4 , 8 ^ 

61 

100 


Kelt.— The lieu™ ajmlnttlb* upper ciRhtlieii4*«Tet«l:enIromT»t)li)Ko. IX of the Coubui Beport, IBn, lua 

(liCUlisn figarcsarc taken from VcmaenlAr Register No* 19» 


Table No- XIV, -she wing DETAIL of STTRVEt ED and ASSESSED ABBA. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

G 

“ 1 

^ 1 

« 1 

0 

10 

11 

12 

Yeisd. 

CnatiriTED. 

USCVCbTITATSDi 

•3 

0 
n 

3 

ifl 

S 

a 

t 

1 
§ 

i 

I 

« 

CS 

a 

E 

1 

a 

•3 

o 

ll 

P 

Irrigated* 

i 

fl 

p 

1 

•h 

D 

u 

1 

•3 

a 

ja 

ec 

S 

s 

o 

d 

1 

B 

d 

1 

1 

§ 

i 

1 

1 

g 

J_ 

id 

It 

o < 

oS 

1-2 

nj 

1868^ 

rnmmtm 

... 

10.937 

010,601 

057.108 

ill 

207,617 

2,616,610 

3,018,407^ 

3,075,096 


621,000 

1873.71 



18,070 

051,831 

WSm 

... 

108,877 

2,81,0910 

8,009,7933,070,097 

7,28,068 

620,380 

1878>70 



18,070 

051,831 

000.001 


108,877 

2,810,016 

3, 000, 708*3,079, 007 

7,28.008 

620,380 

1693-31 



31,431 

1,180,405 

1,220,01(1 


810,600 

l,(i22.400 

1,030,200*3,100,110 

7,30,050 

200,209' 

IPSMO 


•ti 

35,171 

1,217.332 

1,292,803 

... 

272,660 

1,680,310 

1,052,800 

J, 235.702 

0,70,201 

368,976 

1802-03 



30,331 

1,271,017 

1,307,351 


2(»>,101 

1,050,601 

1,019,005 

J,227,31C 

0,70.358 

352,708 

Tallin n&walpindi 



1,863 

232,010 

237,770 


20.070 

221,7151 

260,821 

488,003 

2,14.618 

45,216 

„ Attoek ... 

.. 


18,166 

177.6S8 

105,810 

M. 

21,627 

107,380 

218,013 

414, 7Gt 

1,60.62 

03,710 

,1 Kahiita ... 



47fi 

«0 1,023 


... 

16,030 

181,013' 

100,052 

201,751 

05.80! 

! 66.220 

„ Murrcc ... 



1.631 

35,017 

30,651 

... 


112,615 

128,070 

106, 33G 

13.487 

f 63,607 

1 , Plndlglici) 



1,22(1 


280,328 


125,621 

661,000 

677,130 

057,76£ 

1,11.0(X 

) 00.663 

„ Katrhjang 


AM 

6,313 

230,890 

215,203 

... , 


202,010 

302,183 

617,38C 

1.60.15: 

1 33,681 

„_GttjnrJfhBn_ 


_*J* 

070 

216, 7W 

J16,II3 


1 25,337 

119,017 

l4S,28i 

S01.72( 

2,22,32: 

1 6,07l 


NoTS.-Theee tares are taken from Tkbles Noa. VIH and I of tlie Punjab Administration Reporl aid Refenuo 
cotamns 8 and 12 include tie area of Poreiti for lUe ysani 19M*W and If 22-W< 

































Table Ko« XVt— stowing Varieties of TENTTBE held direct from GOVEENMENT as they stood in 1892-93. 
























































Tabid No. XT', '—showing^ Variotics of TENURE held direct front GOVERNMENT as they stood in 1892«93— 
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Table »o. XV.-sbowing- varieties of TENURE held direct from GOVERNMENT as they stood in 1892 - 93 -co«rfr.dcJ. 
















































Table No. XVI, -showing the CULTIVATING OCCUPANCY of LAND as it stood in 1892-93. 
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TABLB No. XVII,— showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 



Kotmo-TUqsc &rut« 8 aro taUcn fcotu Talile'ilfos. IX XXIX ot 5 ievo»'»» AOmlnlattatlon Report for I8s5-6«f ana l**32.03, TospcctUciT*. 















Mvssu* Kinm. Attock. R&irA&rtirDx 


Bawalpindi District;. J 

Table No. XVHI, -stowing FOEESTS for 1892-93. 



Kamo of Forcel. 


Reserved. 


Protected. 


Cnrcserved. 


Hiiuais. 

















l^OTr.—Xhdss Ssures ara takea Ironi ths offlca copy of w^Utars of 












TABLE Ho. XIX,— showing LAHD ACQUIRED and RESTORED by GOVERNMENT from 1886-87 to 1892-93. 


Rawalpindi District. 1 


XXV 



Note.~-T1icso figtircs aro taken from Table No* XS£Y of tbo Land Norenao Beport* 





Table lTo» XXi*— showiiiEr AOBES under certain CBOFS* 
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Sawalpindi District. ] 

Table No. XXI,— showing RENT RATES and AVERAGE YIELD. 


1 

■1 2 

3 




G 

lent wr acre of land ^ 
uitoii for tbe vanons 
crops R8 it stood in 

vemge produce per 


Nature of Crops 


B 

lore as estimated in 
1863.81, 





1683-81. 







. 



pfaximum 

. 

25 0 0 ^ 

654 

Rice 



"1 Minimum 

... 

S 12 0 J 



Oroximum 



• 


Itidigo .*« 



CMlnlmum 



j 

‘ 



r Maxim urn 



COO *] 

03 

Collon 



”1 Minimum 

« • »•» 

0 3 0 J 




r Maximum 

M 

23 6 0 

... 

Sugarcane *.• 



“(.Minimum 



11 10 G 




plnximum 

... 

80 0 0 

' 8 

Opium 



“ “i.Mmimum 



10 0 




r Maximum 

• ... 

40 0 0 

f 3,110 

Tobacco 



(.Minimum 



2 0 0 

) 



^Maximum 



32 0 0 



rirngalcd 

1 

(.Minimum 



3 0 0 

^ 6S0 

AVlieat 

] 

^Maximum 

, ,, 

21 0 0 



LUnirricated 

*“ iMiiiimum 

... 

1 0 0 




plaslmuiu 

M 

20 0 0 

] 


fIrrigatcU 

' (Mimmum 



1 0 0 

1 


1 


, ' 


058 

Inferior grains . 

■1 

1 

piaximum 



0 0 0 



(.UuirriRalcd 

(.Minimum 



0 3 0 




r Maximum 



... 



rirrlgalcd 

“ (.Minimum 



1 ... 



1 




330 

Oilseeds 

► •» 

1 

1 Maximum 



1 0 0 



tUnirrig.xloil 

\ Minimum 



0 8 0 




/’Maximum 



... 

'1 

1 


j’lrngnicil 

" CMInimum 



... 

1 

V ICO 

Fibres ... • 

LUiilrrigatcd 

^Maximum 



6 0 0 

) 


(.Minimum 



0 12 0 


Gram 



* 



•a. 

Barley 

^ 




... 


Bajra *« 

M. 

••• 



... 

Jotrar ••• 

. *’* 





... 

Tea . . 

Tcgctablci* 







.| . .. 


— 

Not«.-TUeso figure* uro 

Ukoii from Table No. XLVI of the Puuiub Administration Report. 
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Rawalpindi District] Amma 

Tail Ho. XHin -Bhoorias tto OOCTPATIOHB of the POPHliTIOH 
in the EAWALPINDI DISTEICT. 


Katore of occnpAtIcra. 


Total popalallon ... 

CiTjlAilTtlotrtraHon 

Army 

rcTf !tn», ICm «ervic« ... ! 
Subsidiary fcrrleo lo Hock 

Lasd.ow&ert noa<aUIrttlDB 
„ „ * cttllltatmp 

S MiCfllnauaJIsinlirt ... 

9 T<aanti 

10 Shiret* 

11 ApricnUanl labourtri ... 

p Croweni of tpceltl prodtieu 
and trees. 

13 B&rbem 

14 

It Waler carrieni 

1C Cooks and other cenranta.. 

17 yotwtotaesHe aenlca ... 

19 Sweepem and Pearengera 

19 Faniury Officers, Ac. 

2 .) De^leT» of milk, ghco, 
ebce«e and flib, Ae. 
jl Grain and Hour merebauU 

25 „ purcliaaera and balccra 

33 GriniUntf flour and pulses, 
and norcliasrw. 

31 Sweet Irulis and vcgclabte, 
ac., sellers. 

Ice, soda. aoKsr, salt 
CroccrsandKcncral shop* 
beepers, Ac. ^ . , 

on presi*crs and ketosine 
oil sellers, Ac. 
rireirood and irrasi ca 
tLertnaiid dralrrs, Ae. 
Uriek ntid llmo bnmers 
and sellers, Ac., , 

Maions, builders, Ac. ... 

Railway mechanics, Ac. ... 

rreparatlon and aupply ot 
Tuateiisl subitances. 

Wool, and fur spinners and 
ionera,Ae« , 

suit cardera, spinners ami 
dyers, Ac. 

Workers In cotton and cot* 
ton cloth weavers, Ac. 

„ in Jate,flax,colr,Ae 


687,101 
11,721 
li.t 

1,S26 

6,711 

610,301 

601 

10S«8 

20^ 

12,759 

012 

12^00' 

6,019 

6,116 

12,030 

sc 

4,231 


479.457 

0,233^ 

11,9051 


20 

27 

29 

29 

39 

ai 

32 

83 

31 

36 

36 

37 


3,229 

7S9] 

6.6C2| 

0,761 

3.^1 

19,001 


1,KM 

2,09C! 

100,G09| 

495 ' 

1M,107 
105 
10,114 
03J 
6,013^ 
2, 1671 

3.109 

fi,T»9 

4R 

8,6»] 

19 

1,9761 

43» 

3,170 

4,2'id 

10.237^ 


409.731 
6,47 
3,17 
iotI 
AK 
3.6I6| 
155, :s 
39» 

02,00< 

1 

2,015 


Tallora and damera, Ac. 
riccedt^^ 


6,t3I 

2,610 

IpkOf'l 

2,303; 

612 

1,601 

Sll| 

191 

68 , 6 : 3 ) 

1D0| 

7.021 

2,030 


6,69S' 

1,7I( 

ijooc\ 

4,651 

SM 

I. 712 I 

Oil 

1,351 

350 

2,083 

1,462 

1 , 22 ( 

7,70 


2,012 

1,070 

605] 

1,400 

405 

B9I 

427 

01 

28,471 

1021 

4,470 

i.tn 


Knturo of occupation. 


60 

40 

41 I 

42 I 

43 

41 

48 
10 

47 

49 

49 

60 

61 

62 

63 

61 

65 

60 

67 

68 
60 


2,6«' 

60 

831 

67 

302 

1 C8 

liOO? 

CO 

317 

70 

677 

71 

86C 

72 

DO 

73 

iofini 

74 

07 



78 

3,451 


62( 

76 


Gold and silver dealers and 
makers. , 

Brass 'and copper vessel 
workers and sellers, Ac. 

Tin, tine, lead and quick* 
silver workers and sellers 
Blacksmiths and IrousTaUus, 
Ac. 

Potters, Rlasa and cUInn- 
ware deslcra and sellers «&e< 
Wood^uticra and sawycra, 
Ac. 

Carpenters, Ac ... 

Hat makers arid sellers. Ac. 
Chemists aud DruBRists, 
antimony preparers ana 
sellers, Ac. 

Workers and dealers In 

leather and grenso, A^ 

MonoiMendors and money- 
chanRcrs and tcitem, sc. 
General merchania .« . . 

General ahopkeopera anu 

BrSerTwi commission 
salesmen, Ac. 

Mlsecllancons Contractors 
ami fann^, Ac. 

Bupcrlor Offleew, Btatlon 
Mastcra and Guards, Ac. 
Can and Carrlago owncra 
and drivers, Ac. .1 

Pack camel, elenlant donkey 
owners and drh ers, Ac. l 
Boat owners, 

l*ost Masters and Postal 

tnessonK»s. A^ 

Tclecraph ODlcers, Ac, ... 

I Watchmen, Ac. (slomco) ... 

nXloMa)PrleslsMinlBtcrs 
(b) subsidiary religion, 

Prindoals, Profcsiora and 
teaeuers In CoUcRO, Ac. 
Public lerlhcs and copylsta 

petltlon-wrllcrs and Pica- 

PmcUtloncra Europeans ani 
Native system, Ac. 

navora on mnslcal InstrU’ 
menl or dancers. 

Polo, fihlkarlea and aero- 

wSl'*sin^'cri. 

and Hallway labour*"* 

General labourcra . 

ProilUotesand other nn* 
apcelflcd. 


TICUB 

fined. ^ 
Prlioncrs, Ac. 


3 

4 

6 

. 



Ferson 

i 

1 

*3 

G 

£ 

0,697 

6,637 

3.0S0 

200 

161 

132 

205 

134 

74 

7,602 

4.1C5 

3,337 

0,621 

6,107 

4,617 

278 

18S 

00 

14,159 

r.»\j 

3,415 

8,023 

4,017 

1,783 

0.130 

3.459 

1,030 

20,611 

11,630 

0,111 

7,078 

3,402 

4.496 

1.0SI 

3.360 

000 

1,820 

749 

1,667 

COl 

423 

.268 

630 

tt7 

389 

2,001 

1,310 

781 

2.050 

1,420 

C39 

0.470 

3,725 

i,76i 

657 

702 

201 

.111 


02 

l.TOf 

17,30f 

4! 

i,3o: 

0,71; 

n 

1.2C( 

78 

|Hi 

6i( 

37 


6« 

) 20 

7 273 

. 62 

1 37 

2 253 

1S( 

63 

} 2 

5 27 

5 106 

4 206 

B 0 

2 a 

■i 

1,36 

7 n 

Mi 

25 

8 « 

TJHHJ 

2,ti9 

G 2.W 

fix 

’* 0,31 

0 6.W 

M VU 

Ofi 

17 » 

51 «W 

ir « 

0 Xi 

35 lOi 

1 10,31 

f6 11,1 

39 8.237 

3,3: 

>1 1,7 

41 1,608 

71 

SS) 6 

09 27 



















Table No. XXIV,— 


XXX 












xxxii 


[ Punjab Gfazetteer, 

Taole JJo. XXVII, -showing PRICE of LABOUR. • 



Table Ko. XXVIII, -showing REVEIIUE COLLECTED. 



Kori.-These OpvKs are taken irom Table So, XUV for firat IS yeart and 

;CTnZ XX wdXl of tbeLmd-Rereaua Jtepart and iIjosb for Kxclao and Stanipb itm EfcleeOlttcc. The fellewinff 
rere&oe }i excladtd ''"Canal, rorpita, Cnitose. and Salu. JkMnaad > , 
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Table No. XXX,-8liowiiig ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE. 
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Bawalpindi District- ] xzxv 

Table Ko. XXXr.-showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS and TAKAVI. 
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Table No- XXXIL— showing SALES and MORTSA&ES* 


XXSVl 


[ Punjab Gazetteor, 


















Rawalpindi District. 3 
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Table No. XXZIII,— showing SALE of STAMPS and 
REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 
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Incouc rnou sale or Staufh. | OrrsATtoss of rei ItcoistitATXON DErABT^Elrt. 



Mois«— These flgurcs nrc taken from .Appendix A of the 8tnnip« ami Tables Ko't. U and III of the Beslatrntlon 
Report. . 





































Table No- XXXIII A.— Blowing BEGISTEATIONS. 



Aiforcn arc takci' TrWo ^o. I of tUo ttccUtraHon Report. 


































Table No. XXXIV,- showing LICENSE TAX COLLECTIONS. 


Eawalpindi Listrici;. ] 


XZZ1& 



KoTE.^The8e flf^rea are taken from Liccnao Report • Paaiab. 




























Table No. XXXIVA.-showing INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS. 



T»ic«c HRUrcs are talecn from Vemiculiir StntemcnV Ki>. TTI of oflBco'copy of H iwalpinai Iiiconio Tox RcjiOTt. 









































Rawalpindi District. J 

Table No. XXXV.-sbowing EXCISE STATISTICS. 



• Oai of theio, fr JhSpT lij hr St ntliu TMdrt bSh Sher ^5“'.'''“'"“®“ 




















‘ [ Paujab Gazetteei't 

Table No. XXXVI.-showing the INCOME and EXPENDITUEE of 
DISrSICT FUNDS. 



Tbc^fl fipuccs tnlten from 1S74>7A to IBSVSO from AppenfllcM A nad D to Ihe Aaniiftl Bevlcw ot 
Piitnel Fond opcnlloov, B&d trcm I £(94*9 to U92-9J from StatctneoU ^'U 0 . JJ and HI oftbc aamo licrieir. 

• pxeladci dUlrict peii. 

















Table No. XXXVII —showing GOVBENMENT, AIDED and UNAIDED SCHOOLS in the RAWALPINDI DISTRICT. 







































Table Ko. XXXVm, -showing: the WOSEIN& of DISPENS ABIES- 



TiadtKbcb 2B<lClasa... fi,733 0,107 5,101 5,800 0,166] 6,T23 0,010 0,130] 7,056) 0.660] 0,1S2 C,'!*!} 8,0lu 


















































































































































































































Table No. X2KVIII,— showing the WORKING of DISPENSARIBS-contfnncd. 



TMsbSui; aicICIa»~l 10.SS2 K.JM B.el7| B,t00 8,7Bj| 10,»8I 11 , 81 !^ 71J€j 7,SiJ 7,703 B.08d 8,»7« B.HTj 9,BM| B,S8j( 10.SK IJ.34J 
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[ Punjab Gazetteer, 

Table No. XXXIX, -showing- CIVIL and EE VENUE LITIGATION. 
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. Soit.-Tlitie Bgnre» uken from Tublw Ko*. Vf imil Tit sf llie Civil Kciiortt fof ll» w »» umi .Vo«. H 
und 111 of tbe Repoxt on CiTiI Jaitieo for IBSI to 1E93 from Oiitriet Offleoi 
















Table Ko. XL.~sbowini: CRIMINAL TRIALS. 



















































































Table No- XLI,— showing POLICE INQUIRIES— 



»rotal ttOn«OOBlltelble Offences ... ... 3SO 335 173 SGO S3S SOO S67 4JM3 3.7W 4^03 4JM4 4,401 3,311 3y<Oj 3,907 3,tia 4 too 

tlrand total Of otronecs ... ... ... ^,020 S,t03 1^19 XfiOO l^* a,t)SS tfSlS 0,S93 0,494 7,G03 7,XSI GJ912 G,BSO 4,800 0,009 0^61 































Table B'o. XLI,— showing POLICE INQUIRIES— fourfnrfeiZ. 
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T able No. XLIII — showing^ the POPULATION of TOWNS. 
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'Tlicsoilgurcs arc uikcn from Tablo Xo. V of tbo Census Bcport* 18 Gl» cind from Sl&triei Office, 
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Table Wo- ZLV.-sbowing MUNICIPALITY INCOME. 
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Xoix.-TSmo SgnK! ue taken fniu lablee Koi. XIi and XW ol the Punjab AdtainUttaUbn Report. 
























